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Proceedings of the Sixty-first Annual Convention 
of the American Institute of Architects 


May Sixteenth—Opening Session 

St. Louis, Mo., May i6. ig 28 . 

The Convention was called to order by President Milton B. Medary at 10:20 a. m. in the Audi¬ 
torium of the Hotel Chase. 

The President. Mr. Pendleton will welcome us for the St. Louis Chapter. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

L, BAYLOR PENDLETON 


Mr. President and Delegates of the Sixty-first 
Convention of The American Institute of 
Architects, Members and Guests: 

It is with unique pleasure that I bring to you 
the greetings of the St. Louis Chapter of the 
Institute, and in the name of the citizens of 
St. Louis extend to you a cordial welcome. 

We are not insensible of the high honor that 
is ours in having such a distinguished gathering 
in our city, and if I were Mayor I would now 
hand you a golden key and tell you the city is 
yours, but not being Mayor and therefore having 
no golden key to hand you, I nevertheless can 
with all authority assure you that a key would 
be superfluous, for every latchstring shall hang 
on the outside while you are with us. ( Applause.) 

A year ago it was my pleasure to be the 
bearer of the Chapter’s invitation to you at 
Washington to bring your convention here, and 
at that time I assured you if you came you would 
be accorded every hospitality. 

The St. Louis Chapter and the citizens of 
St. Louis now welcome this opportunity of mak¬ 
ing good this pledge. 

A word about this city where you are holding 
your convention. Finding us, as you do, in a 
veritable state of transition, should not be dis¬ 
appointing to a body of architects, for what 
gathering of men is more capable than you of 
seeing beyond all this confusion that you find 
ever5rwhere and visualizing the new city that 
shall arise out of it all? 

Someone has said that after all mankind dif¬ 
fers but little, but it is those little differences 
which count. This surely can be said of cities. 

St. Louis in its physical attributes at least will 


differ only in degree from other large commu¬ 
nities. It is not in these physical things that are 
common to all cities that we make our chief bid 
for individuality; it is rather in the little dif¬ 
ferences, the indefinable differences which create 
our claim to distinction. Cities, like men, have 
personalities, chief characteristics, and it is the 
chief characteristic of St. Louis that we ask you 
to seek out and to judge us by. 

You will doubtless recall that this is the home 
city of the Lone Eagle, and that it was here that 
this gallant youth was imbued with that uncon¬ 
querable force which for lack of a better word 
he named “The Spirit of St. Louis.” And is it 
too much for us to hope that you, too, will find 
here something of that spirit that shall prove in¬ 
triguing and shall leave you with a pleasing im¬ 
pression of our city and of this Sixty-first Con¬ 
vention of your Institute? 

St. Louisans are proud of our past and still 
prouder of the glorious future that is yet to be. 
We are fond of that fine equestrian figure by 
Niehaus that you will find embossed upon the 
cover of your program. This heroic figure stands 
facing the city upon a noble eminence in Forest 
Park, and at its base are inscribed the words: 
“Forward St. Louis!” which is a command every 
citizen of St. Louis is keen to obey. 

It was before this knightly figure of our patron 
saint that recently the French Legion dipped 
colors for the second time in its history, thus 
honoring our city as no other city has ever been 
honored. 

Mr. President, it is this hospitable city, this 
capital city of the forty-ninth state, situated here 
at the confluence of two of the world’s largest 
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rivers, and surrounded by the most fertile terri¬ 
tory in the world, that bids me hail you and 
make you welcome. I thank you. (Applause.) 

The President. Mr. Pendleton, on behalf 
of The American Institute of Architects, I thank 


you, your Committee, your Chapter, and the 
citizens of St. Louis for your welcome and for 
the preparations which you have made for our 
comfort and pleasure while we are here. 

The Sixty-first Convention will now come to 
order. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


To the Sixty-first Convention of 

The American Institute of Architects: 

Rather than review the work of the Commit¬ 
tees and the Board of the Institute during the 
preceding year, we thought well last year to 
leave that to the report of the Board and confine 
the President’s address to a short introduction to 
a first session which would give a keynote to the 
convention. 

This year we will follow the same procedure, 
but it is rather important, I think, to reveiw 
some of the broader aspects of the Institute’s 
work which seem not to be entirely understood 
by the members although they have guided the 
action of the Board and the Committees. 

There seemed to be no particular definite pur¬ 
pose or direction in the work that the Institute 
was doing over a long period of years. We were 
busy with innumerable things, and we handled 
them all individually. The result was a feeling 
of doubt and uncertainty concerning many of our 
activities, which we finally came to know as ex¬ 
ternal activities. We had scattered our interests 
in various ways so that no one was quite sure 
that they were under the control of the American 
Institute of Architects at the Octagon. This 
resulted two years ago in the appointment of a 
committee on which there were representatives 
of these various activities, and out of that com¬ 
mittee came a report to the convention urging 
that all of our activities eventually be brought 
back home to the Octagon. That was the work 
assigned to your Board. The Board reported to 
the Sixtieth Convention last year its recom¬ 
mendations concerning these various activities, 
with suggestions of ways and means by which 
all of them should be brought back to the Octa¬ 
gon and be directly under the control of the 
Institute. 

The convention voted to approve that report 
and turned over to the new Board, which will 
report to you this afternoon, the task of putting 
the recommendations into execution. 

I am happy to say that I believe if the conven¬ 


tion confirms the action of this Board, you will 
find all of our affairs which have caused uncer¬ 
tainty and doubt in the minds of many of our 
members have all been brought into direct con¬ 
trol located at the Octagon which will be truly 
the home and headquarters of all the activities of 
The American Institute of Architects. (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

In one respect only have we not physically 
transferred these activities, and that is in connec¬ 
tion with our relation with the Producers’ Coun¬ 
cil. This has been definitely provided for in a 
contract which admits the difficulties of an im¬ 
mediate move, but definitely fixes the time (before 
expiration of the ensuing year) when this activity 
also will be located at the Octagon. 

There has been a feeling, which has been ex¬ 
pressed from time to time, that perhaps the Board 
has done too much work; conventions have been 
said to be too well oiled, that there was no op¬ 
portunity to speak from the floor. The history 
of reports of conventions is interesting. There 
was a time when a report was made directly to 
the convention by the chairman of a committee, 
sometimes on the spur of the moment, sometimes 
without any of his committee having seen it. The 
result was that debate followed, but without any 
particular opportunity really to digest the work 
that was reported by such committee. 

The Board, therefore, inaugurated some years 
ago the principle of having the committee write 
its report, secure the approval of the members of 
the committee, send it to the Board for considera¬ 
tion, have it printed, send it to all of the chap¬ 
ters, ask the chapters to hold meetings at which 
every member of the chapter and therefore every 
member of the Institute had full opportunity to 
discuss and judge the effect of each report on his 
own local group; particularly for the benefit of 
the delegates, in order that they be informed of 
the opinion of the local group. But there seems 
to be a belief that that has disposed of commit¬ 
tee reports. That is not the case by any means. 
The Board report will tell you what the Board 
believes concerning all our activities, and of the 
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reports of the various committees; at a later 
reading the subjects covered by the Board report 
are taken up seriatim after the first reading. 
This second reading constitutes the program of 
action by this convention. As each item is read, 
that particular committee report is then before 
the convention, not as in the old way, simply on 
the spur of the moment, but presumably with the 
substance already well known to every member 
of the Institute, not only the delegates, but to 
every member of the Institute. I want particu¬ 
larly to commend the action of the Chicago Chap¬ 
ter. That chapter sent the Board a series of reso¬ 
lutions indicating that that chapter had read, 
carefully thought about, and digested every re¬ 
port, and had formulated the opinion of the Chi¬ 
cago Chapter in definite resolutions concerning 
it. If that program were followed in every 
chapter there could be no possible question as to 
every member of the Institute having infinitely 
more opportunity to express his will on the floor 
of the convention than ever was the case in the 
past. 

Membership is a subject which has impressed 
me as a thing that perhaps is not well under¬ 
stood. We hear talk of The American Institute 
of Architects not being representative because of 
its numbers. I am perfectly convinced that the 
influence of this body in the past, present, and 
future is dependent entirely upon its ideals and 
the way it lives up to them and not at all on its 
numbers. (Applause.) 

There is something more than merely pro¬ 
claiming an ideal; we must live up to it. We 
know that a precept is nothing more than an 
aspiration unless it is followed by example. I 
hope that we shall never lower any of our stand¬ 
ards in order to increase our numbers, and we 
shall never admit any member who will not by 
the example of his practice live up to his precepts. 
(A pplause.) 

Now as to the particular subject which we 
brought before the convention last year, collabora¬ 
tion in the arts. In the minds of some members 
of the Institute this has been regarded as a new 
subject coming out of a clear sky. As a matter 
of fact, it was decided upon as a result of very 
careful analysis of the trend of the Institute ac¬ 
tivities in the past. This analysis showed that 
we had devoted a vast amount of time in a most 
valuable way to developing our own business 
relations, our contract documents, and related 
subjects. It illustrated further that first through 
the Scientific Research Department and then 
through the Structural Service Department, we 


had set up a most valuable contact with all those 
who are concerned in the production of materials 
that we use in our practice and the methods that 
we use in the construction of our buildings. W^e 
had gone further: We had set up an actual point 
of contact; we had set up a system by which we 
could exchange ideas and develop all angles of 
this material side of our practice. But it seemed 
to be an astonishing fact that an architectural 
organization such as The American Institute of 
Architects had never set up any such contacts or 
any such means of intercommunication, means of 
direct fellowship, with all of the arts of design 
and all of the crafts which represent the esthetic 
side of our practice. Last year we tried to make 
clear that the Institute must enter as much into 
the esthetic side as it has into the material side, 
and it must go far to do so. For that reason we 
have asked the Committee on Allied Arts again 
this year to take the floor at this morning’s ses¬ 
sion and give the Allied Arts and Crafts first 
consideration in order that your minds may be 
directed in all of your actions in this convention 
by consideration of the artistic as well as of the 
material phases of our problems. 

In that connection, therefore, I have written 
a few notes in an effort to keep off the ground 
which the distinguished speakers who have been 
asked to come here will cover, and confine myself 
to a statement which shall be an introduction to 
the Chairman of the Committee on Allied Arts, 
who, in turn, will present the report of the com¬ 
mittee and introduce those guests who will ad¬ 
dress us. 

Character in architecture, as in all its mani¬ 
festations, arises from sincerity and truth. “Men 
do not gather grapes of thorns nor figs of 
thistles.” The architecture we are creating in 
the United States must express the national life 
which it serves and in common with that national 
life must recognize the influence of constantly 
increasing contacts with the rest of the world, 
just as the world contacts of ancient trade cen¬ 
ters carried the influence and forms of expression 
of these centers along their trade routes and, in 
turn, brought back to those centers new inspira¬ 
tion enriching them with the products of the im¬ 
aginations of different peoples. 

The Sixtieth Convention focused attention 
upon the interdependence of the arts in the con¬ 
ception and creation of an architecture which 
would embody and be enriched by all the ele¬ 
ments necessary to its fullest expression. 

This morning, we shall focus our attention 
upon those guiding limitations which must be 
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recognized if the character of an architectural 
work shall measure up to the standards of sin¬ 
cerity and truth, for it is this element of char¬ 
acter which gives life and meaning to all art 
expression. 

The Committee on Allied Arts will treat spe¬ 
cifically of the influences affecting architecture, 
considered from several angles—the influence of 
the patron and the nature of his problem; the 
influence of tradition, of environment, and of 
education. 

Basically a structure of any kind must be a 
sincere expression of the problem out of which 
the demand for the structure originated, whether 
this be the simplest utilitarian requirement or a 
memorial of purely spiritual quality. 

The problem may be one the character of 
which changes rapidly with the changing nature 
of modern life, or it may be universal and inde¬ 
pendent of time. In either case the parti must 
recognize the nature of the problem and meet it 
frankly. It will not do to start with the idea of 
a beautiful structure in which, an effort will be 
made to house the problem. It is necessary that 
the structure shall be designed to meet all of the 
requirements of the problem in the planning of 
the basic structure, but in terms of dignity of 
arrangement and beauty of proportion, capable 
of appropriate enrichment of detail. To limit 
architectural expression to a naked answer to a 
given problem, with exaggerated emphasis on the 
utilitarian or functional aspects, is by no means 
a guarantee of sincerity or truth, and is more 
often than not an indication of a poverty of im¬ 
agination. The human figure is an expression of 
functional design, true in every respect to the 
bone and muscle which represent its parti, but 
with countless variations in proportions and de¬ 
tail, all kept within the limits established by the 
parti. It is perhaps fortunate that the advocates 
of a complete abandonment of tradition, on the 
grounds that anything which has been cannot be 
used without hypocrisy, apparently have no in¬ 
fluence in the councils governing nature’s pro¬ 
cesses of evolution. 

The influence of tradition is less arbitrary. 
What has been at one time considered true is, 
in the light of greater understanding, sometimes 
found to be false and misleading. Tradition 
should not ever stand across the path of progress, 
but rather should serve as the stem on which new 
growth is grafted, and only when it is proven 
untrue or false should it be rooted out altogether. 

Tradition and environment are in many ways 
inseparably related. This is particularly true in 
their influence upon architecture and its char¬ 


acter. Traditions affecting the way of life at a 
given period of time, however, differ from those 
in the same physical environment at other times; 
while the traditions affecting the way of life in 
different environments have always been and 
should be different. It is by this difference, and 
the reasons for it, that character is expressed. 
By ignoring it, character is being lost and our 
architecture becoming insincere. Cities once 
typical of the geographic, historic and climatic 
conditions out of which a definite character was 
established, today exhibit a clearly marked line 
between that original character and the stand¬ 
ardized type which is spreading through all our 
cities. San Antonio, New Orleans, Charleston 
and Boston, are typical examples. Side by side 
with the old, which is invariably characteristic 
of the different geneses of these cities, is the mod¬ 
ern—bank, hotel and high school, alike through¬ 
out the United States, while what has come to 
be known as “Main Street” is lighted by a row 
of typical standards, cast in the same foundry, 
and is lined with the standardized contribution 
of such chain store organizations as the Childs 
Restaurant, the Woolworth Five-and-Ten, and 
the A. & P. In the residence section, apartment 
houses are more or less alike from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific; and houses with small rooms and 
low ceilings, built upon lots but a few feet larger 
than the house itself, suitable enough in northern 
climates, are in the Gulf cities replacing houses 
with large and airy rooms and high ceilings, sur¬ 
rounded by shaded grounds and protected from 
the intense sun by ample galleries. 

The recognition of the limitations established 
by tradition and environment, which was so 
clearly indicated in the architecture of the early 
days of the Republic, was gradually ignored with 
the growth of our political freedom until our 
American architecture recorded nothing more 
than a period of unprecedented material growth 
going hand in hand with artistic illiteracy. The 
outward form of an historic architecture lingered 
for a while, but, generally misapplied and without 
relation to appropriate planning or an intelligent 
solution of a problem. By the time this had led 
to such obvious absurdities as the use of the cella 
of a Greek temple for a school room, historic 
forms were discredited and abandoned altogether. 
The meaning of architecture had been forgotten 
and those of its forms which remained were re¬ 
garded merely as decorations and more often than 
not were ignorantly applied. 

The revolt against this condition revealed itself 
first in the form of scholarly reproduction of 
older architecture treated more as archeology than 
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as a living art. This has been followed by a sin¬ 
cere effort to create an architecture based upon 
intelligent planning, the art of building and the 
appropriate use of materials which compose its 
structure. This is the basis for a sincere and 
truthful architecture}. It is frequently oyer- 
stressed, however, and results in crude and primi¬ 
tive forms and an unreasonable limitation in the 
use of modern materials and methods, fearing 
to conceal any of the structure. The belief that 
materials should not be brought from a great 
distance when other materials are near at hand 
is untenable in the face of modern methods of 
transportation which make the materials of the 
whole world available. Steel, for instance, which 
takes so large a part in expanding the field of 
architectural form, may be mined in Lake Su¬ 
perior, rolled into shapes in Pittsburgh, and 
erected as the skeleton of a structure in Boston. 
This is not in defiance of tradition and environ¬ 
ment, but in harmony and accord with the full 
use of the greater opportunities resulting from 
the scientific development of materials, methods 
and transportation. It is in the manner in which 
this greater palette is used, and not in the fact of 
a greater and richer array of materials and 
methods, that character may be preserved or lost. 
Applied with sincerity and truth this greater 
palette makes for a richer, nobler and more 
truthful architecture. 

The American Institute of Architects is dedi¬ 
cated primarily to the service of American archi¬ 
tecture. With the growth of great building cor¬ 
porations, interested in the immense field of the 
building industry as a business, it is more than 
ever necessary that we devote our best efforts to 
restore and preserve, as far as may be, the basic 
meaning of architecture; and in seeking new ex¬ 
pression of that basic meaning it should never be 
forgotten that, until the faith and culture of our 
forebears are completely eliminated from our na¬ 
tional life, we cannot with sincerity and truth 
create a national art which excludes them from 
its forms of expression. 

The Federal Government has in recent years 
created two Commissions which have an impor¬ 
tant influence upon our public architecture. I 
refer to the National Commission of Fine Arts 
and the more recently created National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission. Both these 
Commissions, in dealing with problems of design 
and planning affecting the National Capital, 
have been guided by a firm conviction that the 
historic and cultural traditions established by the 
faith and vision of the builders of the new Capi¬ 
tal should guide its future development, fully 


meeting all the complex demands of vast expan¬ 
sion while at the same time honoring and pro¬ 
claiming the faith and culture woven into the 
fabric of the early work. 

To the work of these Commissions has been 
added the sympathetic cooperation of the present 
Administration. Secretary Mellon, exercising 
the authority given the Treasury Department, 
and Senator Smoot, of the Public Buildings 
Commission, have planned a program of federal 
construction worthy of the challenge set up by 
the work of the founders of the Capital. 

I believe it would be a valuable addition to our 
Convention programs, if our Committee on Pub¬ 
lic Works would include in its report individual 
reports from any of our members who may from 
time to time be serving on these Commissions. 
The American Institute of Architects gave its 
enthusiastic support to every step leading to the 
creation of these Commissions and has since 
given them its support and cooperation at all 
times. We shall have greater opportunities of 
service in the cause of American architecture in 
the future than in the past, in the field of public 
architecture and planning problems, national and 
local, as well as in private practice, and the char¬ 
acter of the architecture of the future will de¬ 
pend upon the manner in which we measure up 
to these opportunities. 

Within our own organization, problems in¬ 
volving many important decisions have come be¬ 
fore the Board during my administration. These 
will be dealt with in detail in the reports of the 
Board and the Treasurer. 

May I say in closing that your Board through¬ 
out this administration has been a singularly de¬ 
voted one, working in perfect harmony for what 
it believed to be the best interests of the Institute 
as a whole? With this Board, and with the un¬ 
tiring devotion of Mr. Kemper and his staff, it 
has been a stimulating source of inspiration to 
carry on the duties of the office with which you 
have entrusted me during the past two years. 

(Prolonged applause.) 


The President. I have the honor to intro¬ 
duce Mr. J. Monroe Hewlett, who needs no 
introduction to our meeting. He is the Chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Allied Arts, who will 
take charge of the session from now on until re¬ 
cess. (Applause.) Mr. Hewlett took the chair. 

The Chairman. Fellow Members of the 
Institute: The Chairmanship of the Committee 
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on Allied Arts came to me a few months ago as 
the result of the necessary retirement of Grant 
LaFarge on account of his health. To take this 
position as a successor to Grant LaFarge will in 
the minds of all of those who attended the last 
convention be realized as a heavy responsibility. 

I believe that this Committee, under Mr. La- 
Farge’s Chairmanship, took the first constructive 
step in a policy in regard to the development of 
the architecture of this country which will go on 


year after year until great progress has been made 
in bringing about something that is really nation¬ 
ally characteristic, not in the matter of its physi¬ 
cal expression alone, but in the spirit underly- 
ing it. 

There are a few matters upon which this Com¬ 
mittee on Allied Arts has been asked to report, 
and I am going to take those up briefly before 
I call upon the distinguished gentlemen who are 
our guests today. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ALLIED ARTS 


The Committee on Allied Arts of the American In¬ 
stitute of Architects begs to report as follows: 

The discussion which occupied the opening session 
of the Convention a year ago, over which Mr. C. 
Grant LaFarge, as Chairman of this committee, pre¬ 
sided, has during the succeeding months been the in¬ 
spiration of a large amount of discussion and consid¬ 
eration on the part of architects and others engaged 
in architectural education. Intelligent collaboration 
in the arts of design seems to be definitely accepted 
today as one of the great educational requisites in the 
training of architects and other designers and the 
responsibility resting upon the American Institute 
of Architects to foster in every way possible the 
development of this idea in education and practice 
is obviously a continuing responsibility, rather than 
one which calls merely for occasional sporadic effort. 

There still persists in the minds of many people 
a curious misapprehension as to the significance of 
the word “collaboration”, a feeling that it is some¬ 
thing new which its advocates are seeking to inject 
into the practice of architecture, that it is something 
that applies only to undertakings of such elaborate 
and expensive character as to come outside the range 
of practice of the average architect. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. 

The world in which we live is essentially a col¬ 
laborative creation. We who are living in it, find 
ourselves surrounded by conditions which have come 
about as the result of the adjustment of forces, some 
of them creative, some of them destructive, some of 
them making for order and durability and beauty and 
some of them tending to confusion, instability and 
ugliness. No lasting element in our environment is 
the result of purely individual effort. Collaboration 
has been a continuous creative influence in every 
great human undertaking. 

Every architect realizes his dependence upon the 
results of collaborative effort in all those phases of 
his work that are classed as structural and in all 
those matters in regard to which the specialist must 
be called in, but in the matter of aesthetics, he has 
become more and more an individualist, less and less 
appreciative of the adjustments between master minds 
that have made possible the great achievements of 
the past. 

It has seemed wise to bring emphatically to the 
attention of the Institute members the many fields 
in which collaboration between the architectural pro¬ 
fession and other groups of citizens and artists rnay 
advantageously be encouraged, and the discussion 
proposed for the present convention which has been 
summarized as the Mobilization of the Forces which 


make for Better Architecture will, it is hoped, bring 
forth illuminating suggestions in regard to various 
influences that should be brought into line in order to 
advance our art. 

A year ago our discussion centered around archi¬ 
tecture, landscape architecture, painting and sculp¬ 
ture. We called into the discussion, distinguished 
practitioners of these arts and gained from them a 
broadened vision of the significance of the word ar¬ 
chitecture and the qualities that may be implied in 
the word architect. 

If as a sequel to this we succeed in bringing about 
a better understanding of the kind of dependence that 
should be created and maintained between the archi¬ 
tect and all the agencies that may enhance the 
quality, significance and beauty of his finished work, 
we shall be laying the foundation of an architectural 
expression which as the years go by, shall typify more 
vitally its locality and its time. 

Since the discussion a year ago, the Chairman of 
this committee has been in conference with repre¬ 
sentatives of a committee of the National Society of 
Landscape Architects in regard to the formulation 
of a statement as to the principles that should be 
used as the basis for agreements covering collabora¬ 
tion among the practitioners of architecture and the 
allied arts. 

The following statement represents the consensus 
of opinion of these two committees as to such prin¬ 
ciples and it is embodied in this report with the idea 
that, after further consideration by the various or¬ 
ganizations involved, it might be found valuable for 
inclusion among the standard documents of the In¬ 
stitute. 

PRINCIPLES OF COLLABORATION 

Any work representing the unified expression of 
the talents of two or more artists depends for its 
success upon their ability to perform their allotted 
tasks with the understanding, and the sympathy 
necessary to the creation of an harmonious whole. 

It is, therefore, evident that the first requirement 
of successful collaboration is the selection of men 
capable of working together with a high degree^ of 
broad appreciation of the characteristics and limita¬ 
tions of each field of art and with mutual sympathy 
and esteem. 

Leadership is necessary in artistic collaboration as 
it is in team work of any other kind. As a general 
rule such leadership arises naturally from the nature 
of the problem at hand and from the character, abil¬ 
ity and personality of the collaborators. It may be 
assumed, however, that where the elements of the 
problem are predominantly in the field of one art, 
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the representative of that art should be the logical 
leader. 

Wherever possible, the collaborators should be 
called together at the inception of the work and all 
studies, especially at the preliminary stages, made in 
frequent consultation with all collaborators engaged 
and with the client. 

In any collaboration there must be some degree of 
joint responsibility such as is shared by partners in 
a firm for the actions of the firm, and some degree 
of specialized individual responsibilities whether the 
scope of these individual responsibilities is clearly 
defined or not. A collaboration which stresses the 
joint responsibility in extreme form constitutes in 
effect a limited and temporary partnership, which, 
like an ordinary partnership, must leave the appor¬ 
tionment of the respective duties of the collaborators 
largely to be arranged between them as the work 
progresses and which is largely dependent on their 
confidence. They can work out such apportionment 
satisfactorily by mutual consent as they go along. 

Where such a temporary partnership in joint and 
undivided professional responsibility and in the finan¬ 
cial aspect of the work does not exist, and where 
one collaborator has a direct responsibility, profes¬ 
sional and financial, to the client for some parts of 
the whole, and the other collaborator has a similar 
direct responsibility to the client for other parts of 
the whole, it is very important to have simple and 
unmistakable physical criterion for resolving doubts 
as to which is primarily and directly responsible for 
any given part of the whole and which is to act 
merely as an advisor in respect to that part. As 
soon as the design of the whole upon which two or 
more collaborators are thus engaged has advanced 
far enough to permit its being done intelligently a 
line can be drawn, by agreement, on one side of 
which direct and primary responsibility rests upon 
one collaborator and on the other side on the other 
collaborator. 

The main types of collaboration, each of which is 
suitable under certain circumstances are: 

(1) Where the collaborators have a joint and un¬ 
divided responsibility for all parts of the work as 
in a temporary partnership even though there be 
an understanding that each is to concentrate his ef¬ 
forts mainly on certain aspects of the joint under¬ 
taking. 

(2) Where one collaborator is primarily and di¬ 
rectly responsible for the whole undertaking and any 
other is (a) a consultant to whom responsibility for 
certain parts of the work may or may not be dele¬ 
gated, but who is directly responsible to the client 
for expressing his concurrence or non-concurrence in 
the wisdom of the conclusions of the principal, or (b) 
a subordinate collaborator to whom certain responsi¬ 
bilities are delegated by the principal, and whose 
remedy in case of essential disagreement is to resign. 

(3) Where each collaborator is individually re¬ 
sponsible to the client for certain parts of the work 
but each acts also to some degree as a consultant or 
as a subordinate collaborator in respect to other parts 
of the work. 

In any one of these types, except 2b, the important 
points to cover are these: 

(1) To make it clear which collaborator is to be 
finally and directly responsible for any given part 
of the whole after getting advice from the others; 
(2) to arrange that each collaborator may obtain the 


advice and assistance of the other or others as Jo 
any part for which he is responsible by meeting the 
expense involved in the rendering of such advice or 
assistance; (3) to arrange that no collaborator will 
reach a final decision in respect to any part for which 
he is directly responsible without giving the other 
or others a reasonable opportunity to offer his or 
their advice; (4) to make each collaborator respon¬ 
sible for advising the other collaborators about any¬ 
thing in connection with the entire job which he 
thinks might be bettered by his advice, and putting 
him in a position to express that advice (by draw¬ 
ings or otherwise) without subjecting him to un¬ 
reasonable unremunerated expense; (5) to have a 
clear understanding whether or not the degree of 
joint responsibility is such that any of the collabor¬ 
ators has the duty of expressing to the client his dis¬ 
senting opinion in case he is finally unable to assist 
to the expediency of a decision made by another col¬ 
laborator within the field for which the latter is pri¬ 
marily responsible. 

It is manifestly impossible to draw a form of 
agreement among collaborators which will apply 
to all, or even a majority of problems. It is, there¬ 
fore, recommended that the above general principles 
be approved by the different National Associations 
and considered the basis upon which the members 
of these associations may write individual agree¬ 
ments. 

The Chairman. In order to develop to the 
fullest extent the idea of what our problem is, 
this collaborative problem which we architects 
and the other artists of the country have before 
us, it has seemed wise, as it were, to begin at the 
beginning, to summarize, to appraise all the in¬ 
fluences which must come into the practice of 
architecture if the practice of architecture is to 
result as we should like to see it result. 

In the old days when the giants of design were 
engaged upon architecture, painting, and sculp¬ 
ture, the days of the Renaissance, when the in¬ 
terest of the cultivated world turned once more 
to the great themes and great achievements of 
Greece and Rome, the results of the inspired 
artistic thought at that time were not entirely 
due to the artists, to the professionally trained 
men; they were largely due to the vision, the 
ambition, the discretion, the wisdom of princes 
of the church and state who were in the position 
of censorship over the productions of the artists. 

These are more democratic days, but we still 
have our great undertakings presided over by 
men of large affairs, of wide financial interests, 
of broad vision, and it is our association, our 
influence upon, and the influences received from, 
such men that must form an important element 
in the development of our architecture. 

We have had examples in modern times of 
such men, men whose influence, I think, was just 
as splendid as that of any prince of the Vatican 
five hundred years ago. One such man, Charles 
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Norton, served Chicago well, and then he came 
to New York. His abilities were recognized, 
and at the time of his death he was on the eve 
of performing quite as useful and unselfish a 
service for New York as he had performed for 
Chicago. 

This is one instance, and there are others. 
We have here today a gentleman, also a resi¬ 
dent of Chicago, whose present activities include 
so large an element of interest in these fine un¬ 


dertakings in which we are interested, that I 
felt sure his presence would be inspiring to the 
members of the convention. Mr. Walter S. 
Brewster, President of the Foundation of Archi¬ 
tecture and Landscape Architecture, at Lake 
Forest, Illinois, recently appointed one of the 
trustees of the American Academy in Rome, will 
now address us on the theme of the influence 
and collaboration of the layman in great archi¬ 
tectural undertakings. {Applause.) 


THE LAYMAN AS ARCHITECTURAL COLLABORATOR 

ADDRESS OF WALTER S. BREWSTER 


When Mr. Hewlett invited me to be present 
at this convention and address this very dis¬ 
tinguished audience, I accepted with full appreci¬ 
ation of the great honor, but I assure you with 
great diffidence and trepidation. 

Upon referring to Mr. Webster’s excellent 
dictionary I find that I am truly a layman, a 
man who does not belong to the clergy or one 
of the other learned professions, and I heartily 
echo the words of the poet Dryden, which I also 
found in Webster, “Being a layman I ought not 
to have concerned myself with speculations which 
belong to the professions.” 

I live in a community which regrettably has 
gained a reputation at least in the public print 
of being more concerned with the pineapples of 
the politicians and gangsters than with the apples 
of Cezanne, more influenced by forces of ugli¬ 
ness and disorder than by the forces seeking 
beauty and order. I assure you that that repu¬ 
tation is not entirely deserved, and I hope will 
not be long remembered when counter-balanced 
by a knowledge of the many agencies which are 
at work to increase the desire for and the ap¬ 
preciation of the beautiful. Permit me to 
enumerate a few of these from my own observa¬ 
tion, each one of which has as its origin and 
driving force, the influence of the layman or the 
patron. 

In the early nineties Chicago decided to pull 
herself out of the mud, and in the minds of her 
business leaders the idea of the World’s Fair 
was born. Layman and artist worked hand in 
hand, and the result marked, I think, the re¬ 
naissance of art in America. Artist worked with 
artist, and the theory of the collaboration of the 
arts crystallized for the first time in this country. 

A by-product of the World’s Fair, the Chicago 
Plan, conceived by Daniel H. Burnham, has been 
carried on all these years by a commission com¬ 


posed largely of laymen and has undoubtedly 
been an enormous stimulus to the development 
of architecture. 

One fine building has followed another on 
the broad avenues which have been cut through 
the older parts of the city. In passing I want 
to mention two: Howell’s and Hood’s master¬ 
piece, the Tribune Tower, and the Elks’ Mem¬ 
orial in which Swartout, Savage, and Jennewein, 
have collaborated so successfully. By the way, 
the Tribune and the Elks are certainly laymen. 
{Laughter.) 

One of our banks offers a prize for the best 
remodeled building in its district each year with 
the result that much that is interesting is being 
done. Our Art Institute has more than 17,000 
members, and over a million visitors a year view 
its collections and add something to their ap¬ 
preciation of the beautiful. Our Civic Opera, 
with 2,000 guarantors and 5,000 seat subscribers, 
and our superb Symphony Orchestra are both 
doing nobly their share in public education. 

The Public School Art Society places in the 
rooms of our public schools excellent reproduc¬ 
tions of fine pictures, sculpture, and architecture, 
which have been deemed suitable and interesting 
to children of various ages. 

These are but a few of the agencies in Chicago 
which are contributing to the education of the 
public taste and to creating in a great commer¬ 
cial city an insistent demand for order and 
beauty. I cite them because they seem to ex¬ 
emplify the process which is going on and which 
must continue in order to arrive at the goal of 
universal beauty, that is, the layman and the 
artist working together for the elevation of 
public taste. 

The desire for pleasant environment is in¬ 
herent in human nature, but discernment and 
discrimination are usually lacking. Public taste 
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is formed by what is "^habitually seen, and it is 
regrettable that more bad than good has to be 
looked upon in the everyday life of the people. 
The phrase “give the public what the public 
wants,” is all too often construed to mean “give 
the public cheap, tawdry, flamboyant things, 
totally lacking in refinement of taste.” 

I am convinced that this is all wrong, and 
that the public really wants only the best and 
is not slow to recognize that best when it is put 
before it. It is therefore the function and duty 
of the artist to present to public view such ex¬ 
amples of his art as may be accepted as criteria 
of taste. 

It is the duty of the patron, who is simply a 
layman who by specialized education, love of 
the arts and association with artists has developed 
his taste above the public average and has the 
means to gratify it—it is his duty, I say, to stimu¬ 
late and encourage the artist by assisting in every 
way to broaden the market for his wares and 
by lending all possible aid to the discovery and 
education of budding genius. 

This is an age of quantity production and 
mass education, but special help and the greatest 
opportunity for development should be given to 
the brilliant few who have in them a spark of 
the divine fire which must be fanned into flame. 

To what better end can a patron of the arts 
devote his energy and enthusiasm and lend his 
influence ? 

Now may I say just a few words about an 
institution in which I am very much interested 
and which in a small way is striving for that end. 
Many of you are acquainted with it. The 
Foundation for Architecture and Landscape 
Architecture, located at Lake Forest, Illinois, is 
designed to give special opportunities to un¬ 
usually gifted students in the sister arts of archi¬ 
tecture and landscape architecture. A limited 
number of honor students, selected by the facul¬ 
ties of approved universities which include these 
two departments in their curriculum, are eligible 
fo'r admission to the three months’ session of the 
Foundation at Lake Forest during the summer. 
It does not duplicate the work of these univer¬ 
sities, but extends it to include the advantages 
which the university cannot give, such as field 
work, free-hand sketching, reconstruction of fine 
examples of architecture and landscape archi¬ 
tecture, and criticism by eminent practitioners of 
all schools of thought in the two arts. 

But more important than these is the fact that 
it offers to its students the opportunity to study 


the interrelation of these arts and their depend¬ 
ence one upon the other, not theoretically, but 
practically, and that the students who work to¬ 
gether are the talented few who will become 
leaders in their chosen professions. 

The principal work of the season consists of 
the solution of periodical collaborative problems 
by the students working in pairs, always an 
architect and a landscape architect working to¬ 
gether. Expert instruction is given in out-of- 
door free-hand sketching, and measured draw¬ 
ings of various estates and residences are made. 
Based upon the general excellence of the stu¬ 
dents’ work, two European Traveling Fellow¬ 
ships, one in architecture and one in landscape 
architecture, are awarded by a jury composed of 
distinguished members of both professions who 
are appointed by The American Institute of 
Architects and The American Society of Land¬ 
scape Architects. 

In its two years of existence the Foundation 
has uncovered an array of talent that has been 
surprising and most gratifying. Our first pair 
of traveling Fellows brought back last fall from 
their year’s sojourn in Europe, drawings and 
studies of the highest order of excellence. Our 
second pair are now abroad and their frequent 
letters indicate that they are deriving the maxi¬ 
mum of benefit from the opportunities which 
have been given them. 

Now in closing it is my pleasant privilege and 
duty to express to The American Institute of 
Architects the great appreciation of our trustees 
for the help and encouragement which you have 
given us. It is a matter of great pride to us that 
your President is ex-ofKcio a member of our 
Board of Trustees. We earnestly hope for your 
continued sympathetic interest. (Applause.) 


The Chairman. One of the important les¬ 
sons for architects to learn is how little archi¬ 
tecture is required, how little building is re¬ 
quired, how little expression of architectural de¬ 
tail is necessary in order to produce a beautiful 
architectural effect, provided the environment is 
what it should be. (Applause.) 

It is therefore a great privilege to have with us 
this morning one of those who, as arrangers of 
environment, have no superiors. I therefore in¬ 
troduce Mr. Ferruccio Vitale, our old friend, a 
man who has rendered inestimable service on the 
Committee on Allied Arts, and who is already 
one of our Honorary Members. {Applause). 
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ENVIRONMENT IN RELATION TO ARCHITECTURE 
ADDRESS OF FERRUCCIO VITALE 


First of all, I wish to thank you for the priv¬ 
ilege of coming here as a member of the Insti¬ 
tute, an honorary member, if you like, but still a 
member. I am very proud of it. 

As I understand it, the Institute wishes to 
mobilize all the forces which contribute to mak¬ 
ing the arts of design typical of our country apd 
typical of our time. Our art can render im¬ 
mense service in that respect, and I feel sure that 
you will have in your worthy undertaking the 
support, cordial, unlimited, of the landscape 
architects. They feel that it is their privilege to 
put their shoulders to the wheel and help this 
movement along. 

Since we are going to work with you I wish 
today to give a clear idea, first of all, of the why 
of our profession, and the field of our work. 

Our art is as old as the hills, but as a pro¬ 
fession we are just babies; the profession is 
probably the youngest of any profession today. 
\Vhy ? How was it born ? How did it develop ? 
It developed out of the area of industrialism; 
it developed out of the aggregation of masses of 
people in congested areas; it developed out of the 
desire for the open as a means of escaping un¬ 
bearable city conditions. The first form which 
it took was the providing of open spaces in con¬ 
gested communities, play grounds, parks, park 
systems. As communities grew larger and larger 
and metropolitan districts came into being, it was 
apparent that it was necessary to reserve much 
larger areas outside of the inhabited region for 
future development to prevent conditions simi¬ 
lar to what had happened in the cities before. 

This work was influenced immediately by the 
democratic conditions of the country. So long 
as only the aristocrats, the princes of the church 
and the princes of the state were the ones who 
desired open spaces outside of congested areas, the 
type of development was bound to become one 
suitable for pomp and splendor. But when 
masses of people in a democratic community real¬ 
ized the necessity of these same open spaces, it 
was not for pomp and splendor that they wished 
them; it was to afford moral and physical health, 
to afford relief to the conditions of the cities. 
They wished to forget formality, they wished to 
forget all the elements of structures, buildings, 
by which they were surrounded. Hence, the 
large impulse which the informal type of design 
eschewed for our profession. 

In this informal type of design a specialized 


artist was gradually evolved. So long as our art 
was limited to the formal design, architects and 
painters and sculptors had the necessary training 
to prepare the plans and to execute the work. 
As a matter of fact, they do so splendidly today; 
they have always done it in the past and will 
continue to do so. Their only limitation in that 
field is the limitation of the specialized knowl¬ 
edge of planting materials, but the planting ma¬ 
terials required for that work are comparatively 
few and the collaboration of the landscape archi¬ 
tect or the horticulturist in that work is a com¬ 
paratively easy available collaboration. 

But when we come to deal with informal de¬ 
sign, we have a problem which deals with the 
same symmetry and balance and harmony and 
unity that any other form of design deals with, 
but these elements, these fundamentals of beauty 
are more subtle, are not so obvious as they are 
in informal compositions. It required a longer 
and specialized training to design them in beauti¬ 
ful form. Beyond that, the elements and the 
materials which we are using in informal com¬ 
position go beyond the knowledge of elements 
and materials which are generally familiar to 
the other artists. We generally conceive of the 
modeling of grounds on a large scale. We are 
greatly concerned with the balance and symmetry 
and unity of ground forms. We are concerned 
greatly with the living materials which we have 
to depend upon to produce our masses, to pro¬ 
duce our sky-line, to give us color, to give us 
texture. The knowledge which we have re¬ 
quired in that respect is not only a horticul¬ 
tural, botanical one, but is eminently a knowl¬ 
edge based upon close study of the organic form, 
of the structure of these trees and shrubs as ele¬ 
ments of composition. We have to have a well 
rooted understanding of their development at dif¬ 
ferent times of their age, at different times of the 
year, and under different atmospheric conditions. 

To collaborate with architects in that respect 
it requires, in my opinion, a clear understanding 
on the part of both artists of the limitations of 
each art which I have endeavored to outline to 
you. 

With the birth of this profession and with the 
desire on the part of the public to have these 
open spaces, several associations have been 
formed which are now spreading the gospel of 
the movement to the open. They have been do¬ 
ing so for the last thirty years. This movement 
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toward the open is assuming such gigantic pro¬ 
portions that it is now proper for us to take care 
of the production of men who will be able to 
collaborate with the other artists who contribute 
their own specialized effort. 

With the establishment ot the American So¬ 
ciety of Landscape Architects our profession was 
fairly well launched, and our first thought was 
and has been ever since, the fostering of train¬ 
ing and education among those young men who 
seem to have some natural talent for this work. 
In the last thirty or thirty-five years a network 
of schools has been established throughout the 
country where graduates are pouring out in 
greater and greater numbers and where the ideals 
which were set by the founders of our society are 
being taught to these young men and young 
women, and they in turn, spreading throughout 
the country, will carry them into their practice 
and will make them familiar to the public they 
serve. 

Your President, Mr. Medary, has just said 
that he wishes the American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects would never grow at the expense of low¬ 
ering the standards and the ideals set by the In¬ 
stitute. I assure you that in our society we have 
had the same problem, and I am glad to assure 
you that we shall never lower our standards in 
order to admit larger numbers into our Associa¬ 
tion. We are very few, but we are proud of the 
fact that we are a force today in the country to 
establish and to maintain our profession on the 
highest possible pinnacle. It is in these schools 
that we must foster this spirit of collaboration. 
It is the young mind in the formative stages of 
its training which must understand what collab¬ 
oration is by practical work. We have several 
schools in the same institutions where your 
schools are. In some of them the collaboration 
is well started now; in others it has not begun; 
in very few there is an antagonism between the 
two schools which we hope gradually to elimi¬ 
nate. 

Architects, landscape architects, painters and 
sculptors can all learn from one another, espe¬ 
cially in the formative years of artistic educa¬ 
tion. The architects can impart to others that 
supreme sense of order which dominates and uni¬ 
fies the well conceived plan of a building or of a 
group of buildings; he can explain how the 
masses, the forms and the ornament of his com¬ 
positions vary with the different inert materials 
which he uses. He can show the inevitable re¬ 
lation between his artistic conception and the 
stern reality of the mechanics of building. His 


trained sense of scale and fitness is a precious 
gift. Is there nothing in his equipment that can 
benefit the other artists? 

The landscape architect has specialized knowl¬ 
edge of ground forms and skill to utilize them in 
a sort of planning which, especially on large 
areas, is quite different from the planning of the 
architect. Where varied topography prevails he 
obtains order out of coordination and correlation 
of masses rather than symmetry of plan. 

He plays with live materials, alluring and 
treacherous; from them he draws color and tex¬ 
ture for pictorial effects; from their trunks and 
limbs and foliage the character of his masses and 
the harmony of the sky-line. 

He plays with water and with it gives fresh¬ 
ness and repose or appeals to the sense of sound. 
He plays with flowers, with their color and their 
scent. 

Exceedingly varied, if not infinite, are the 
human emotions upon which he can play. Is 
there nothing in his treasure chest that could not 
be shared by other artists ? 

The sculptor plays with clay and stone and 
bronze. From it he can give you the realities of 
life or the idealism of a race, the stern character 
of a Puritan or the frivolity and grace of a 
dancer, the harmony of the forms of Phidias, the 
joy of human happiness. His work can be for¬ 
mal, architectural and stately or picturesque, ro¬ 
mantic and playful. 

Will the association of kindred spirits with 
this artist not increase that sensitiveness for 
beauty which is the most marvelous gift of the 
gods? 

And the painter. Does he not interpret the 
same human emotions and present them to us by 
other means with equal intensity? Does he not 
rejoice in happiness or mourn in sorrow? Does 
he not make us understand human character, so¬ 
cial life, inert or alive nature? Don’t we need 
the understanding of his brush and the associa¬ 
tion with his spirit? 

Then let us get together, especially in the 
schools where the young are forming their con¬ 
victions. Let us play together and understand 
each other and work together as McKim and 
LaFarge and St. Gaudens and Olmstead and 
many others played and worked and understood. 

We are all eager for the same accomplishment 
to express ourselves in forms that are enduring, 

A short time ago in meeting a dear friend of 
mine who is a business man and a patron of the 
arts, he asked me: “Why do artists choose such 
a business when the returns, the rewards, are so 
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meager?” I told him that it reminded me of a 
definition of religion which I read on the first 
page of a book on philosophy. The definition 
was: Religion is the will not to die. Every man 
hankers for that. We do not want to die. The 
man whom we are honoring at this convention, 
Bertram Goodhue, is not dead. Is there a 
greater reward that we can earn throughout our 
life than that? (Applause.) 


The Chairman. As Mr. Vitale has said, the 
artistic accomplishment of this generation will 
be necessarily a small thing as compared with 
the accomplishment which we hope for in the 
generation to come. 


It is fortunate that the Institute contains 
among its members so many of the many who 
today are influencing architectural education 
throughout the country. It is well that we 
should keep before us all the time the idea that, 
after all, our business consists more in looking 
forward to the next generation than it does to 
any thought of great accomplishment in the pres¬ 
ent generation. 

There is no man in this country today who is 
influencing the next generation of practicing 
artists more than Everett V. Meeks of Yale, our 
fellow member, and it is a great pleasure to have 
him with us to hear what he has to say. (Ap¬ 
plause.) 


COLLABORATION BETWEEN THE ARTS IN ART EDUCATION 
ADDRESS OF EVERETT VICTOR MEEKS 


Those interested in education in the Fine Arts 
who attended the Institute convention in Wash¬ 
ington last year must have in every case carried 
away much fertile suggestion in the matter of 
what a professional art education might really be 
brought to mean. That we architects from all 
over the country have come together again this 
year with the announced intention of reinforc¬ 
ing the idea of collaboration between the arts, 
so inspiringly started in last year’s discussions, 
gives new impetus to educators again to take ac¬ 
count of stock and see wherein, working with the 
younger men, with beginners, as they do at the 
student stage, they may instill, foster and develop 
the principle of true collaboration between these 
students in the various arts, that is between those 
studying architecture and those specializing in 
painting, sculpture, landscape and other arts. 

Several weeks ago, after having partaken of a 
very good dinner as Monroe Hewlett’s guest, in 
a moment of enthusiasm I yielded to his well 
known kindly persuasiveness and agreed to come 
on here to St. Louis and accept the privilege and 
honor of repeating to you some of the things I 
had already had to say about the desirability of 
collaboration between students of the various 
arts and again to suggest certain possibilities 
which might help to bring about and realize this 
desirable and devoutly to be sought procedure 
and result. 

Before that, on the request of Mr. Grady of 
the Institute Journal, I had been rash enough to 
rush into print in this matter. And subsequently 
at a joint meeting in New York of architects 
and mural painters I took occasion to restate 


some of the elements in a combined program of 
study which seemed to bear particularly upon 
this very question of collaboration; so that if 
some of you have already read or heard what I 
am about to say I trust you will pardon a cer¬ 
tain amount of repetition and bear with it. 

There seem to be three major and funda¬ 
mental reasons why collaboration between the 
arts has again become so generally recognized as 
not only desirable but necessary. In the first 
place the arts, particularly during the last hun¬ 
dred years, have followed increasingly as we ap¬ 
proach modern times a tendency toward special¬ 
ization. This, to be sure, we find characteristic 
of all fields of endeavor and activity during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. But in the 
arts specialization has gone so far that within 
the range of even one of the so-called fine arts, 
taking pictorial art as an example, we find a se¬ 
ries of lesser categories of artists such as figure 
painters, portrait painters, landscape painters, 
etchers, engravers, lithographers, commercial ar¬ 
tists, illustrators, water colorists and so on; a 
host of adherents to various sub-professions who 
deliberately and from choice raise barriers about 
their work to separate each his own particular 
avenue of approach to art from that of the next 
man, a narrowing procedure which has led to 
cults on the one hand and intolerance on the 
other. 

In the second place we are face to face, in 
practically all the arts, with what might be called 
style chaos. Perhaps this lack of a generally ac¬ 
cepted style attitude or agreement may be partly 
a result of the specialization just mentioned. In 
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great part, however, we educators must acknowl¬ 
edge that it is due, as well, to our recent system 
of art education which, even at the beginner 
stage, has sP often not only permitted but sought 
out and encouraged self expression, has stimu¬ 
lated individualism, ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred unjustified by a corresponding special 
talent, all at the expense of sound underlying 
common general training. But principally this 
split apart, this lack of artistic coordination, is 
due to that peculiar social, mechanical, political 
and economic series of discoveries, experiments 
and developments, coming with a rush in the 
nineteenth century, which turned us from any 
real interest in art itself to a purely materialistic 
general activity. This was, and is, all wrong. If 
we have schools galore tumbling over each other 
in rapid succession, if we lack uniformity of 
style and still wallow in eclecticism on the one 
hand or radiate into different and unrelated 
“isms” on the other, it is because we continue to 
permit this juggernaut of modern efficiency, as 
exemplified by twentieth century specialization, 
to roll us out flat. 

And in the third place, greatly as a result of 
such material development now perhaps fully 
assimilated, and particularly as an indicated com¬ 
ing reaction against the chaotic style conditions 
just noted, many in the arts, or interested in 
them, feel that again we are faced with a pos¬ 
sible renaissance, a renaissance gaining impetus 
and momentum every day. Many feel that this 
coming movement is getting ready to progress 
with tremendous force and at a tremendous rate. 
Such a movement when it assumes widespread 
activity is sure to be based on a general recogni¬ 
tion of the true unity of art, demanding in con¬ 
sequence, true unification of style if it is to con¬ 
tinue and not be merely a false start. It would 
therefore seem that there are almost certain to be 
even wider opportunities before us, perhaps even 
more diversified, than were offered to the artists 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The op¬ 
portunities may even be within reach, but until 
we can see them, seize upon them and realize 
them, they might as well not exist. To do this 
we must first of all have a new and wider vision 
in the profession of art. 

An educator naturally turns to his own field to 
see if anything can be done in art education to 
meet this seemingly imminent neo-renaissance. I 
believe much can be done and the opportunities 
seem evident principally along two major lines 
of educational curricula. We can train artists, 
or try to train them, to develop mutual compre¬ 


hension by the recognition of the necessity for 
mutual cooperation, with perhaps more of a view 
to the old time versatility within the individual. 
This after all is nothing more complicated than 
a program of collaboration founded on compre¬ 
hensive fundamental sympathy, enthusiasm and 
belief in basic principles. And we can train, or 
try to train, the public. This may sound chimer¬ 
ical. But it is worth the attempt. If a larger 
and larger class can be built up of educated 
people who know, admire and crave the work of 
the artist, again we shall be approaching in its 
other fundamental the state of affairs which pro¬ 
duced the versatile Giottos, Ghibertis, Sanso¬ 
vinos, Raphaels and Michael Angelos. Trans¬ 
lated in terms of modern art education it means 
a two-fold program for the schools which are 
teaching art. 

In the first place schools of art must offer 
comprehensive training for our artists, be they 
architects by inclination and final specialization, 
be they landscapists, painters, sculptors, students 
in whatever field each one finds the most sympa¬ 
thetic mode of expression. The ideal method for 
a student to follow might be to postpone spe¬ 
cialization until he had penetrated fairly deeply 
into the general subject of art. This may come. 
As yet it does not seem entirely practical. The 
next best step is what I am really supposed to 
speak about today and that is collaboration. 
There is no doubt that this can be carried 
out at the student stage; as a matter of fact it 
is being done and with most surprisingly gratify¬ 
ing results. In a well organized school, with an 
adequate curriculum, there are two normal and 
easy ways to bring about effective collaboration 
which will produce at least a fair degree of mu¬ 
tual understanding. The first is in creative 
work, that is in the mutual study of so-called col¬ 
laborative problems, of various natures, where a 
student of painting and a student of architec¬ 
ture—and where sculpture is a part of the pro¬ 
gram also a student of sculpture—^where these 
together create the design. There is nothing 
new about this. The American Academy in 
Rome has been holding competitions at Rome 
between such teams for years and latterly for the 
past two years the alumni of the Rome Academy 
have set a competition open to students in this 
country. Only last week I attended by invita¬ 
tion a meeting of the officers of the Rome 
Alumni. There were present representatives of 
the various arts, men who a few years before had 
been through that great experience in collabora¬ 
tion, the three years at the Academy. Young 
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men almost without exception, they have al¬ 
ready achieved distinction in recently executed 
collaborative work. The entire evening was 
given over to a discussion of ways and means to 
interest the various schools of art in this country 
in the collaborative prize competitions which 
they proposed to continue. I believe that the 
time has come when the schools should not only 
interest themselves but set up the machinery, if 
it may be called such, to make student collabora¬ 
tion possible and even a part of the regular curri¬ 
culum. All the facilities for this already exist 
in many of the schools. It was an inspiring ex¬ 
perience to find this group of artists so earnest 
and convinced, so ready to give time and thought 
•and work to help the cause of collaboration in 
the schools. 

So valuable have we found this exercise at the 
particular institution with which I am associated 
that next year year a collaborative problem goes 
into the schedule for all the arts as part of the 
required work in design. Some of you may have 
seen young people at work on these problems. 
Those of you who have observed them, perhaps 
have taught and criticized them, know how in¬ 
spiring it is to a teacher to watch these young 
people getting together and threshing out such 
problems, arguing earnestly and excitedly point 
after point, where such association between the 
landscapist, the painter, the sculptor and the 
architect brings up questions to be decided. Out 
of such contact may flow, often does flow that 
most intangible but most desirable, I might say 
most powerful, form of collaboration between 
students, esprit-de-corps.^ I know of no factor in 
art education which may do more to raise the 
standard of student work than this unaffected 
common enthusiasm for the common job, this 
keen and intense interest in each other’s 
work. It is impossible deliberately to devise 
means to bring about esprit-de-corps among stu¬ 
dents. Collaborative work is the most power¬ 
ful stimulus, however. 

The second method of mutual contact and 
understanding between students from the peda¬ 
gogical point of view is through what may be 
called overlapping courses. I believe if we are 
to pick up the threads of style, if we are to as¬ 
semble our aesthetic ideas and proceed on a basis 
from which will develop a more or less unified 
school or style to express what is going on about 
us—I believe that we must understand in a gen¬ 
eral way but adequately what has gone before, if 
only to provide a perspective from which to view 
our own creative work. Hence the primary jus¬ 


tification for historical and critical courses, so- 
called courses in appreciation, although I do not 
care for the term. For students who are doing 
creative work the advantages of such study will 
be obvious provided it is understood that stu¬ 
dents specializing in one of the arts, for I suppose 
we are never going to get entirely away from it, 
are required to follow general introductory 
comprehensive courses in the other arts. Every 
painter should know the outstanding works 
which have been produced in architecture and 
sculpture, every architect should know the record 
of achievement in painting and sculpture, and 
every sculptor must know his architecture and 
painting, in each case at least intimately enough 
to grasp and feel the bearing of one art on the 
others, the interdependence of all on each other. 

Another valuable method of inoculating the 
students specializing in one art with the virus 
of the other art is by what may be called cross 
criticism. The painters on a faculty may be 
called in with great effect to criticize the stu¬ 
dents in architecture, particularly at the time 
of rendering and especially in these days of highly 
developed student use of tempora and other me¬ 
dia. Vice versa the critics in architecture, almost 
invariably among the leading designers in the pro¬ 
fession, are invaluable in criticizing the composi¬ 
tions of painters and sculptors. We all know 
the sculptor’s mastery of three dimensions. Some 
of the most intelligent criticism given to archi¬ 
tects comes from the practitioners in this sister 
art. There are possibilities here which have not 
as yet been sufficiently developed. Certainly this 
is collaboration in education in its most feasible 
and yet most intensive form. 

A fourth common meeting ground upon which 
to bring together students of the various arts may 
be found in the careful study of available collab¬ 
orative exhibitions of professional or student 
work. The latter bring our particularly full 
attendance. Students are innately curious about 
each other’s work and free, almost merciless, in 
criticising each other. Try the experiment of al¬ 
lowing a class to rate or value its own work and 
you will find the marks running ten per cent 
lower than those given by a faculty jury. Best 
of all they are almost invariably awarded with 
surprising intelligence and real discrimination as 
to comparative merit. Such exhibitions become 
increasingly valuable if announced, required and 
carefully planned public criticisms, which the 
students of the various arts attend simultane¬ 
ously, are given by the several teachers in the va¬ 
rious arts, each man not only criticizing the work 
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of his own students, within his own field, but also 
criticizing professional and student work in the 
other arts. 

It seems fairly plain therefore that contact may 
be established successfully between the arts and 
the students studying them by collaborative 
problems, overlapping courses, exchange of criti¬ 
cism and common exhibitions; with general, spe¬ 
cial and stimulating criticism on the part of the 
teachers and encouraged comment on the part of 
the students themselves. Thus both in practical 
and theoretical work in the arts a mutual over¬ 
lapping and a mutual understanding is not only 
desirable but easily possible of attainment. If 
any of you question this possibility all I can say 
is that it is being done. 

A moment ago I stated that we must not only 
train our artists in mutual understanding but I 
also expressed our obligation to train the public. 
A pretty large order perhaps. Yes and no. If we 
can train the leaders we can go a great way to¬ 
ward building up a true appreciation of art in 
important quarters on the one hand, and on the 
other out of this may develop a smaller group 
of clients, dilettanti, connoisseurs, purchasers and 
patrons offering encouragement and stimulus of 
the most effective and continuing nature. Now 
in the universities, that is in the centers of higher 
education, so-called, we fondly believe we are 
getting picked human material and are conse¬ 
quently training young men and women to go 
out and be leaders among their fellows. Cer¬ 
tainly the fact of advanced education should, 
other things being equal, produce an advanced 
sort of brain. And recently this has been proven 
by some quite elaborate statistics through the 
initiative of the president of one of our big busi¬ 
ness corporations. So that should settle it as a 
mooted point. If therefore we can give proper 
coordinated and correllated instruction to these 
apparently selected young people an immeasura¬ 
ble good will be accomplished and an immeasur¬ 
able stimulus applied. 

One of the most hopeful signs today, there¬ 
fore, in university development is the growth 
and extension of just such courses and curri¬ 
cula in the fine arts. I am sure I am under¬ 
stating it when I say that at Harvard, Princeton 
and Yale there is, in each case, an undergraduate 
group of over four hundred academic students 
taking art courses. This is over and above the 
young people specializing professionally in art. 
It is a growing class of young men and women 
who feel that they want to know something 
about art, to learn to understand, to criticise and 


above all to appreciate it. Out of such grows 
the intelligent public. 

It is perhaps too early as yet to judge with 
any degree of accuracy the results of collabo¬ 
ration between the arts at the student stage. 
Collaboration in art education is so compara¬ 
tively new in idea, and even newer in applica¬ 
tion, that is speaking in terms of our own era, 
that one may only prophesy. I venture to say, 
however, that the mutual tolerance, understand¬ 
ing and support brought about thus early, at 
the formative period, is going to make our ar¬ 
tists of the future take each other’s work not 
only as a matter of course but as a matter of 
vital compion interest. It is hoped that in not 
too remote a future no architect will think of 
determining all the factors of his great monu¬ 
ment without consulting a sculptor friend or 
actual collaborator. Nor will he go ahead in his 
great interiors and continue merely to set aside 
certain surfaces or panels and say here shall I 
have a painter put decorations. He will cease 
to do this because he is going to recognize that 
he will get a more unified, a more harmonious, a 
more truly artistic result if he collaborates with 
the painter and sculptor before his ideas have 
crystallized too far and hardened too definitely 
into final form. And the same is true with re¬ 
gard to the surroundings of his building and the 
necessity for collaboration with a specialist and 
expert in landscape design. 

All agree that architecture is the mother of 
the arts. The first to subscribe to this doctrine 
or dogma, call it what you will, according to my 
experience have been the painters and sculptors 
themselves. It is therefore entirely fitting and 
proper that we architects should be making the 
first general, and I devoutly trust effective, move 
to devise the means by which a true reassembling 
of the family of the arts may take place. In 
closing therefore will you permit me to say this. 
A wise mother fosters mutual understanding be¬ 
tween her children when these children are 
young. In terms of today’s discussion this makes 
one feel that one may construct for an effective 
and permanent collaboration in the arts if such 
mutual understanding is brought about at the 
student stage. Students take to the idea natur¬ 
ally and enthusiastically. Honest attempts on the 
part of the schools, however, in order to be ef¬ 
fective, must have the whole hearted support of 
the older practicing members in the various ar¬ 
tistic professions such schools attempt to prepare 
for. We architects in particular must make up 
our minds whether we want such collaboration 
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whole heartedly. If we do, we may fairly expect 
the schools to do their utmost to instill this broad 
artistic point of view; but we must accept the 
product of the schools educated and turned out 
accordingly. We must go further and assume 
the responsibility of completing this education by 
taking young men so trained into our offices, by 
bearing with them, leading them and making 
available to them the practical side of the pro¬ 
fession; all of course within reason. Such a re¬ 
sponsibility we find our fellow practitioners in the 
other professions willingly accepting, giving 
freely of their time to supplement the theoretical 
training of the young ex-student by seeing to it 
that he gets carefully guided experience. This is 
the price which the older generation in all pro¬ 
fessions must pay for the highly trained newer 
generation which is to succeed it. If we want 
our next generation of architects to measure up 
to the higher ideals we are setting here “in con¬ 
vention assembled” we must do fully our part 
by the young men as they come out of the 
schools trained in this revived application of the 
age old principle of artistic collaboration. So if 
collaboration between the arts is desirable, col¬ 
laboration between the professions and the 
schools is vital; vital in the sense of collabora¬ 
tion between the older and newer generations. 
Make no mistake about this new generation. It 
is composed of enthusiastic, upstanding, idealistic 
young people. Those of us who come daily into 
contact with them know how well they deserve 
by those who have gone before. (Applause.) 


The Chairman. Consideration of the in¬ 
fluences which must be brought to bear upon the 
development of the arts of design would be 
wholly incomplete without reference to tradi¬ 
tion. 

It was my hope to have with us today Royal 
Cortissoz, who could, I felt, speak more lov¬ 
ingly and more understanding^ in the matter of 
tradition than anyone else. He was unfortu¬ 
nately prevented from coming at the last mo¬ 
ment, but has sent his contribution in the form 
of a paper which I will read. As a prelimi¬ 
nary to that, I wish to say that there is a cer¬ 
tain idea abroad that the developments which 
are classed as modern developments, progressive 
developments in the arts of design, require less 
knowledge of and sympathy with tradition than 
previously was required. This is an absolutely 
false idea. The man who desires to make his 
work the work of a copyist needs no knowledge 
of tradition. All he needs is a good collection of 
photographs and a few plaster casts. But the 
man who is ambitious to strike out into something 
new, something vital, something truly modern, 
needs a deeper knowledge of and a greater sym¬ 
pathy with the tradition that has characterized 
the past 4,000 years of the practice of art, than 
if he were willing to work merely as an imitator. 

Therefore, it is a pleasure to me to close this 
discussion with this paper which Mr. Cortissoz 
has sent to us with deep regret at his inability to 
be present. 

The Chairman read Mr. Royal Cortissoz’s 
paper. 


TRADITION 

ADDRESS OF ROYAL CORTISSOZ 


In the course of his speculations on the divine 
force that governs the affairs of men, Matthew 
Arnold arrived at a phrase that is apposite to 
our subject. He referred to “The Eternal, not 
ourselves, that makes for righteousness.” It is in 
that key that I would venture to speak of tradi¬ 
tion. Tradition is the immortal spirit in art, 
outside ourselves, that makes for artistic right¬ 
eousness. We are strongly tempted to conceive 
of tradition as something allied to schools, to 
periods, and in a measure that is not only nat¬ 
ural but just. The Greek tradition, the Renais¬ 
sance tradition, the eighteenth century French 
tradition—how inevitably each one of these re¬ 
vives at once in the mind associations of places 
and dates. But the transcendent thing about 


tradition, I think, is that it is dateless. I like to 
see it simply as the tribute which the genuine ar¬ 
tist pays to the wisdom of the finer spirits in the 
art of all ages. Contact with tradition is con¬ 
tact with what men have come to recognize as 
inherently perfect and inspiring. 

There is great need of it today. There is an 
influence abroad, called modernism, which is in 
nothing more specious than its claim to liberate 
originality. To the propagandists of this phil¬ 
osophy—if it is a philosophy—the lessons of the 
past are negligible as promoting mere “conven¬ 
tion.” To such commentators classical architec¬ 
ture, for example, is a thing embalmed In books, 
a pattern involving the Orders as so many arch¬ 
aeological factors. A true understanding of the 
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Greek tradition regards it, rather, as a language, 
a language still living, still supple, still potent, 
after long, long centuries. Consider how vital 
a part it has played in our American architecture, 
beginning in Colonial days, and then consider 
how silly it is to call the classics dead because 
some one in a post office competition has let his 
Corinthian columns run away with him. I for¬ 
bear developing here any of the historical phases 
of the story. They are familiar to you all and, 
besides, you do not want an architectural lec¬ 
ture. But I must beg your indulgence for one 
incident. 

Back in my youth I once visited an old town 
in Vermont with one of those tree-lined Main 
streets so characteristic of New England. Each 
of the stately houses on that street had a generous 
lawn in front and the gate in the fence had a dis¬ 
tinguishing mark. That was a kind of miniature 
triumphal arch. Sometimes it was borne by col¬ 
umns ; sometimes by supports against which pilas¬ 
ters were placed. In one case the arch would 
have a simple moulding. In another it would be 
embellished by garlands. There were no two 
alike, save that they were all lovely. What a 
street that was! It went to my heart and I 
hurried off a letter to Stanford White asking 
him if he didn’t want photographs. He did and 
I remember the fun I had with the photographer 
two or three days later, going from house to 
house and getting my record. And I can re¬ 
member to this day, too, what a sense I had of the 
curious longevity and pervasiveness of art. I 
had no critical consciousness then of what I 
would now call the play of tradition but I did 
feel the long arm of Rome reaching across time 
and space to stir the imagination of American 
village carpenters. I felt, obscurely, the link be¬ 
tween them and the things I knew in Stanford 
White’s photograph books. 

There is a lesson in the episode, the lesson of 
tradition as not a formula, not a pattern, but 
just a broad spirit, not ourselves, making for ar¬ 
tistic righteousness. Those old carpenters had 
books, precedents, of a sort, to go by—but what 
taught them the taste, the sense of proportion, the 
decorative aptitude, they used? It was simply 
their natural response to a traditional beauty, 
their instinctive adoption of a traditional idiom. 
I suppose I have long felt this the more keenly 
because in that youth of mine to which I have 
taken the liberty of referring I grew up in an 
office which leaned heavily on the past. I saw 
McKim and White re-handling old motives. 
And I saw them, too, giving those motives a new 
lease of life, investing them with a new beauty. 


Apropos, I want to do what I am often moved 
to do when I am in the company of architects. 
I want to speak of my friend the late Joseph M. 
Wells, McKim’s right-hand man. Do you know 
the masterpiece with which he was closely asso¬ 
ciated, the big stone palazzo in Madison Avenue 
just back of St. Patrick’s Cathedral? It looks 
Italian, doesn’t it? But go over it, in the mass 
and in detail. Is it a copy? Isn’t it, instead, a 
work of creative art, and one of extraordinary 
beauty? Wells made it that, I firmly believe, 
because he was a great architect, but he suc¬ 
ceeded also because from his youth up he had sat 
at the feet of Bramante. He knew, in the long 
run, more than the individual buildings of the 
Renaissance master. He knew Bramante’s lan¬ 
guage. He had imbibed, and had made his own, 
a glorious tradition. 

I have seen so many instances of this clair¬ 
voyant development in American architecture. 
There was Richardson, with his Romanesque tra¬ 
dition. When he got into his stride and did the 
Pittsburgh jail he made one of the superbly orig¬ 
inal buildings we have. Remember what Hunt 
did with the tradition of Francois Premier and 
with that of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. Remem¬ 
ber Goodhue’s transactions with Gothic. Re¬ 
member the classical triumph of Henry Bacon in 
the Lincoln Memorial and John Russell Pope’s 
in the Scottish Rite Temple. Is there any want 
of original force, of creative genius, in the mon¬ 
uments to tradition that I have cited? And the 
country is dotted over with evidences of the same 
honorable emulation. 

The reason for what I might call the original, 
affirmative status of these buildings is plain. It 
is because their prototypes are, as I have said, 
dateless, because they are embodiments of living 
language, of tradition as “The Eternal, not our¬ 
selves, making for righteousness.” And there is 
one portentous virtue in this force of tradition 
which seems especially important to keep in mind 
at the present moment. It is the virtue of form, 
reasoned and comprehensible form, the hand¬ 
maiden of the great art of design. Think of the 
durability of form in all the arts, in poetry, in 
music, in fiction. The current tendency, I know, 
is to rebel against it and, if you mention Bach 
and Beethoven to a modernist he will answer 
you with Stravinsky. If you talk of Pope’s he¬ 
roic couplet you will have the works of Ger¬ 
trude Stein flung in your teeth. If you dare to 
mention Thackeray or Hardy you will be 
patronizingly referred to the “Ulysses” of James 
Joyce and “the stream of consciousness.” Well, 
they tell us that time will show. I think it will. 
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And that the traditional conception of form will 
prevail. Mankind will not willingly let form 
and technique go down the wind. 

They will prevail not through tradition’s sup¬ 
pression of originality—far from it—but through 
the harmonization of originality with the things 
that tradition embraces. Those things, after all, 
if we are to believe the great landmarks of 
tradition, are just the fundamental laws of art 
-—truth, simplicity, refinement, proportion, good 
taste and, above all, beauty. In that last word, 
I confess, lies the whole secret of tradition, 
for me. Is there anything recondite about the 
Victory of Samothrace, or about Chartres, or 
about a Renaissance cornice picked out against 
an Italian sky? Is there not, rather, wherever 
you find tradition, a direct lift of one’s senses, a 
breath of immortal things as tangible as a cup of 
water on a hot day, a gust of simple beauty? 
If you have looked to me for a chronological sur¬ 
vey of the evolution of tradition you have, of 
course, been sadly disappointed. I have contem¬ 
plated no such thing. The fidelity to tradition 
which I advocate is not a fidelity of the class 
room but that of free, creative artists to Plato’s 
“vast sea of beauty.” Wave after wave it has 
beaten upon the shores of time, each one differ¬ 
ing from its predecessor, each one possessed of 
an independent energy, but each one recognizing 
the groundswell of a common purpose, each one 
making for artistic righteousness. Do not tell 
me that it is an old twice-told tale. I know it is. 
But there never was a time when it was more 
necessary than it is now to reiterate it again and 
yet again. (Applause.) 


The Chairman. Mr. President, I now 
thankfully resign the work of the convention 
from the hands of the Committee on Allied Arts 
to the President. I thank the members for their 
attention. I hope this discussion will be pro¬ 
ductive of help to us all. 


The President. You will realize that while 
all the other reports come in due course and 
there will be no voting on them until after the 
Board report has been read, this particular re¬ 
port has been singled out and presented at this 
early first session in order that it might have a 
special significance. Therefore, this report made 
by Mr. Hewlett and so ably extended into special 
fields by the guests who are also members of our 
society, is before you for action. This morning’s 
session is devoted to this subject, and the only 
opportunity for debate on the whole subject of 
allied arts is now open. 


If there are any thoughts on the subject of 
allied arts that you want to get before this con¬ 
vention, this is the time for any delegate to 
speak from the floor. 

Mr. Kelsey. The attention with which those 
splendid addresses were received, I think, shows 
that we were all in accord with what has been 
said. I feel that a very, very high note has been 
sounded and that the exquisite appreciation and 
fine feeling of the Chairman in particular is 
going to continue moving us, and give us a 
loftier and better ambition. 

I only want to speak briefly, but at the same 
time I feel so deeply that it seems almost sacri¬ 
lege, and at the same time necessary, to intro¬ 
duce not a discord but a totally different point 
of view. I have meant sincerely everything 
that I have said thus far. Yet it seems to me 
that in this wonderfully prosperous age of ours, 
we have got everything but one thing that God 
can give to man. There has never been such an 
age or such a country in which people have been 
so bountifully blessed. But there is one thing 
that we do not yet possess either as a nation or 
as a profession.—That is cultivation. 

Too much stress, it seems to me, is laid upon 
education. Any fair-minded, thoughtful person 
will admit that the architecture of our universi¬ 
ties, colleges, and high schools, is already way 
beyond the culture of their faculties and their 
students. In support of which, only one of the 
speakers, and he is one at whose feet we all love 
to sit and listen to his well-chosen and sonorous 
words always with profound respect, used the 
word that I am going to harp on—“cultivation.” 

I am going to illustrate my point, if you will 
bear with me, with a great diplomatic mistake 
that was made the other day in Havana. Culti¬ 
vation. The French put it very aptly: II faut 
cultivier notre jardin, which means, to till the 
soil, to turn it over and over and over again, 
until you get what Mr. Royal Cortissoz and the 
other speakers have been saying so well.—It is 
something far beyond education and involves col¬ 
laboration in the broadest sense. At Havana, the 
Pan American Conference was brought to a close 
by the planting of the “Fraternity Tree” inside 
a beautiful and expensive enclosure especially de¬ 
signed and built for the purpose. 

Representatives from the twenty-one republics 
brought sacks of earth taken from the homes of 
patriots of each nation, and raised the sacks to 
their lips before scattering their contents around 
the roots of the tree; and after the soil of the 
twenty-one nations had been mingled and tamped 
firmly into a solid mass, the enclosure was locked 
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and then the head of the Colon delegation, Dr. 
Bustamente, a highly cultivated scholar, pre¬ 
sented a golden key to each of the others; but 
unfortunately the head of the United States dele¬ 
gation did not think, or feel, it was necessary for 
him to remain to take part in such a trivial cere¬ 
mony. But as a corporation lawyer, I hasten to 
add, he did what he was sent to do most ad¬ 
mirably. 

For those who may not follow this. Ill illus¬ 
trate again. I am going to be harsh. The other 
day I asked a very eminent professor, a man 
nearly eighty—it would not be proper to men¬ 
tion his name—“Doctor X, how many professors 
are there in the universities and colleges of the 
United States who know the difference between 
education and cultivation?” 

He answered instantly, “None!” 

Of course that was a gross exaggeration. It 
was not fair; yet very few, taking all the spe¬ 
cial and technical courses into consideration, do. 

Indeed, leaving out the highly cultivated mem¬ 
bers of the teaching staffs in the schools of archi¬ 
tecture and fine arts (they all will admit the 
justice of this discrimination) it is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say nine-tenths of the professors in our 
colleges and universities don’t know what the 
word cultivation means; they don’t understand 
it. 

Now this whole matter, then, that we have 
been talking of, is a matter of cultivation; and 
what is the difference between cultivation and 
education? The difference, as I understand it, 
is a matter of refinement of mind and feeling. 

Let us admit that all of the professors in all 
of the universities, colleges, high schools, and 
sanatoriums, are highly educated.—Even so, 
there is something lacking, and it is, alas, the 
great essential, cultivation. The problem, if we 
are not to fool ourselves, is a question of like 
master like man; for if the faculty is not culti¬ 
vated, it is pretty hard for them to pass on to 
students something that they have not got. 

Now there is no one who admires more than I 
do the marvelous work that has been done in our 
schools of architecture throughout the United 
States, resulting in the possibility of putting a 
temple of Halicarnassus on top of an office build¬ 
ing without bringing forth a smile, such as you 
have in the model outside, or again if we must 
get down to spiritual things, such as the extra¬ 
ordinary Chicago Methodist Temple, that is al¬ 
ways taken seriously. Personally, I don’t know 
anyone connected with that institution. 

You have to consider a valuable corner—that 
is a real (a real estate) problem—and being 


real and not an abstraction it helps to explain 
why our universities are as they are today, for 
this piece of property is so valuable that it can’t 
be used exclusively for a church, though there is 
still some lingering sentiment of religion about, 
or something else that makes it desirable to main¬ 
tain something there of a more or less spiritual 
nature. So they build something practical and 
people go on naively fooling themselves as they 
have in that building, where twenty stories of 
revenue-yielding offices between the church and 
the spire perpetuate the idea of a place of wor¬ 
ship. (I assure you I know nothing about any¬ 
body who had anything to do with that enter¬ 
prise, but they could not have been cultivated 
people in the nicer sense. But what collaborators 
they were I See, the corner being the most valu¬ 
able part of that lot on both streets, there is a 
gleaming expanse of glass through which you be¬ 
hold suits of clothes marked with their prices at 
very reasonable figures in which ever way you 
are going. And I have no doubt that shop serves 
the public splendidly, nor do I doubt that this 
edifice, as a whole represents an advanced form 
of education. But it is too advanced for me! 

The spiritual element in its design is at the 
back of the lot, where you can find it if you have 
a good guide. But in order that there might 
be something thoroughly modern about it, some¬ 
thing to perpetuate the thought of a church, 
there is a steeple on top of the twenty stories of 
offices also which is picked out at night with elec¬ 
tric lights! That may be spiritual, I don’t know, 
for ideals change, but I contend that what we 
have got to face squarely and quickly is that 
the great commercial onrush of the world, at the 
present time, is so intense, that the gearing up of 
our system of education and our methods of 
thought, our methods of doing things, is making 
a lot of specialists in our universities and schools, 
who being devoid of refinement of thought and 
feeling, make us fool ourselves, almost always 
when we are put to a practical test. Conversely, 
it has been delightfully refreshing to hear what 
the speakers have said this morning. But at the 
same time it seems to have been out of key to 
take a fling at commercial art which after all is 
a vital force. 

To illustrate what is actually happening once 
more, I was talking to Maxfield Parrish about 
a possible mural painting. “I don’t want to do 
that sort of work,” he said, continuing the draw¬ 
ing out, very carefully, of two spoons. He had 
been at it for several days; he was spacing the 
lettering very beautifully. “Frankly,” said he, 
“this is where my income comes from,” pointing 
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to the advertisement. But he has done, as you all 
know, some nebulous pictures that have raised 
our thoughts, the bubbles in the air, the swings 
out over precipices, and all that lovely atmosphere 
that made us so happy in sharing his dreams; 
but when it gets right down to business, that is 
the way he now applies his talent,—I won’t say 
art,—but I will say emphatically, his educa¬ 
tion. So it seems to me that it is about time that 
we one and all were realizing the difference be¬ 
tween education and cultivation. (Applause.) 

The President. Mr. Kelsey has taken ad¬ 
vantage of this subject to speak on almost every 
other subject covered by the committee reports. 
In order to conserve time, if in speaking on this 
subject you will keep within the subject, we 
will come to the other questions of education, and 
the Chicago Methodist Church, and so forth, 
later on. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Holsman. I move you that a telegram 
be sent to Royal Cortissoz telling him that his 
paper was highly appreciated as evidenced by pro¬ 
longed applause. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. William O. Ludlow. Mr. Meeks has 
spoken in a very interesting way of collaboration 
in education and collaboration with the public. 
There is another form of collaboration which is 
perhaps equally important but because it may be 
of its humbler aspect is not quite so often con¬ 
sidered. 

In the “mobilization of the forces which make 
for better architecture,” there are, in a general 
way, two steps that the architect must take in 
doing his part. The first step is the conception 
of the problem, and the putting of his ideas upon 
paper to make the tools for the production of the 
things which he has imagined. 

The second step is the putting into actual and 
enduring form the creature of his imagination. 

We architects, I feel, are too apt to believe 
that when we have produced the tools—our 
blue prints and our specifications—our job is 
about done. It is not done, it is only begun. 
We have no right to think that the work that we 
have imagined and prepared the tools for, is to 
materialize in the way that we expect and hope 
without our very careful and conscientious 
guidance from the time when the first spade full 
of earth is turned until the structure stands com¬ 
plete. How is this guidance best exercised ; 
through order, command, rejection? Yes, some¬ 
times, but at all times, by collaboration with the 
man who actually executes what we have 
dreamed. 


First of all, I believe that if we architects 
wish to bring about proper collaboration we 
must take a very different attitude toward those 
who produce our work. I believe that perhaps 
one of the best ways to accomplish this is for 
every architect to know personally his contractor, 
to know personally his sub-contractors; and to 
know, in so far as possible, as many of his work¬ 
men as he may have opportunity to meet from 
time to time. And why should he know them? 
Well, accomplishment is by spirit; hands and 
brains are only tools. If we are to produce the 
“mobilization of the forces that make for better 
architecture,” there must be revived a spirit of 
enthusiasm, and a real appreciation by the work¬ 
man of what we are trying to do. 

Further I plead for a spirit of friendliness 
with these men, for an architect does well or 
badly according to the inspiration that he puts 
into his work, the inspiration that has come to 
him through years of training, thought, study 
and love of his art, and I believe it is his business 
to pass on that inspiration to those who are 
equally responsible with him for the execution of 
his ideas and his ideals. 

Perhaps you will say, “The busy architect has 
no time further than to make the general ac¬ 
quaintance of the general contractor and the sub¬ 
contractor, how can he touch the mechanic?” 

Here, friends, I touch on something very close 
to my heart, the workman, the man who does the 
job, the man who uses the monkey wrench and 
the chisel and the saw. We have deplored for 
years the passing of the age of craftsmanship, and 
yet what have we done as architects to try to 
bring it back? What have we done to bring 
back that collaboration with those who with 
their hands work on the objects which we have 
imagined ? 

I shall refer, in just a word, to what to me 
is one of my chief sources of delight in life. On 
frequent occasions it is my privilege to hand out 
to mechanics certificates of craftsmanship, given 
by the New York Building Congress. I some¬ 
times wish that the New York Chapter had in¬ 
itiated this project, for my heart is very much 
in the New York Chapter; and an organization 
of architects next to a building congress, is best 
qualified to carry it on. This work by the New 
York Building Congress was started three years 
ago and I believe, from what I have heard, that 
the spirit of the workmen of New York City is 
beginning to be stirred by the realization that 
“somebody cares.” 

I want to recommend this to you men here in 
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the convention who are interested in this form 
of collaboration; I am sure you will find it use-' 
ful, I am sure you will find it delightful, and I 
am sure you will find that the results will be 
amazing. If we can but touch the hearts of 
these collaborators of ours by intimating to them 
that we appreciate good workmanship, that we 
appreciate the care and the thought that they 
put into their work in executing our designs, I 
have an idea that the quality of architecture will 
take a step forward perhaps, such as we have not 
seen in many years. 

May I leave this last word. I said inspiration 
is the thing that makes architecture good or bad. 
Then, let us pass on to those collaborators of 
ours who work with their hands that inspiration 
that God has put in our hearts. (Applause.) 


The Chairman. I think in view of the re¬ 
port of this committee being now before the con¬ 
vention, it might be well to read three para¬ 
graphs which were omitted from the original 
reading of the report previous to the discussion. 
One of them deals directly with the subject 
which Mr. Ludlow has just spoken about and I 
think should be before the conventon in connec¬ 
tion with this discussion. 

Supplementary Paragraphs—Report on Allied 
Arts 

“In connection with the general subject of coopera¬ 
tion between the crafts your committee desires to call 
particular attention to the work inaugurated by the 
New York Building Congress, under the direction of 
our fellow member, William O. Ludlow, for the recog¬ 
nition in connection with definite architectural un¬ 
dertakings of Excellence in Craftsmanship. The pro¬ 
cedure consists in securing the approval and coop¬ 
eration of the owners of the building for the award¬ 
ing of Certificates of Excellence in Craftsmanship to 
workmen engaged in the various crafts. This un¬ 
dertaking has already proved itself of great value 
in promoting an esprit de corps in the prosecution of 
architectural undertakings, and its success in certain 
localities in which building congresses have been es¬ 
tablished suggests the desirability of an effort to en¬ 
courage such a procedure under the auspices of In¬ 
stitute chapters in localities where there are no build¬ 
ing congresses. In this matter it is suggested that 
delegates who are interested in this subject should 
confer with Mr. Ludlow, who is to be present at the 
convention and whose advice in regard to the mat¬ 
ter will be found of the greatest value. 

“One of the points brought forward a year ago 
in the report of this committee was the desirability 
of devising some plan whereby information in regard 
to the work of practitioners in the allied arts and 
crafts could be made available to members of the 
architectural profession. No very definite progress 
has been made in this matter but your committee be¬ 
lieves that under the present management of The 
Journal of the Institute, it may be found possible to 


make our official publication more useful in this 
regard. 

“In regard to the correspondence in connection with 
the proposed system of Chapter, Regional and Na¬ 
tional awards of Honor in Architecture and the 
Allied Arts, your committee would report that the 
opinions expressed by the various chapters on this 
subject vary widely. The great majority seems to 
approve in principle the idea of such awards. We 
find almost unanimous objection to the plan of cover¬ 
ing the necessary expense incidental to such awards 
by means of fees charged to the competitors. 

“For financial reasons it seems hopeless to attempt 
to put any such program in operation at the present 
time. Your committee recommends that a general 
statement of the plan of Chapter and Regional awards 
should be presented to the various chapters with the 
suggestion of the Board of Directors that the various 
chapters and regions should report next year whether 
or not they have been able to inaugurate such pro¬ 
cedure and that the question of National awards be 
deferred until such time as a definite^ activity in the 
matter of Regional awards has manifested itself in 
various regions.” 

I will say, Mr. Chairman, that these various 
matters in detail are dwelt upon in the report of 
the Board so that the convention will have an 
opportunity to act on them at that time. 

The President. Does your report carry the 
usual resolution at the end that the report be 
adopted or will that come up under the Board 
recommendation? There should be a motion on 
the floor in this respect, to adopt the report of 
the Committee' on Allied Arts, if it does come in 
for action. General discussion on the subject is 
still in order. The report can be adopted later 
after the report of the Board. 

Mr. Cunningham. I heartily endorse every¬ 
thing that has been said by the distinguished 
speakers. I may have some minor differences 
with Professor Meeks, but they are of small con¬ 
sequence. There is, however, one point that 
has not been brought out, and in the light of 
recent experience I believe it to be an impor¬ 
tant point. 

In every mobilization of forces toward any end 
whatsoever, there must be a head, a commander 
in chief. It has not been pointed out sufficiently 
strongly that in this collaboration between artists 
toward the production of a perfect building there 
must be a commander in chief and that one must 
be the architect. Having used the military term 
mobilization let us liken the architect to the di¬ 
vision commander who plans a military opera¬ 
tion. He calls about him his staff. He has his 
personnel officer, his intelligence officer, his plans 
and training officer, or tactician, and his supply 
officer. He states the problem in general terms, 
and he leaves to each one of these staff special¬ 
ists the working out of his particular part of that 
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general problem. There are frequent confer¬ 
ences during which the details are approved or 
corrected, and at the end the finished, combined 
plan is brought to the division commander for 
approval, and if approved, for ultimate execu¬ 
tion. 

In the case of the architect collaborating with 
other artists, or rather asking them to collabo¬ 
rate with him, it has been our experience re¬ 
cently that sculptors (in particular one sculptor) 
collaborate very readily. It may be that the 
sculptor, working in a pliable medium which he 
bends and twists and molds to suit his will and 
fancy is himself more pliable, and he will con¬ 
sult the architect and bend to his will and con¬ 
form to his desire. In some cases we have found 
that painters will do likewise. One painter in 
particular, however, with whom we have had ex¬ 
perience, insists upon going to his studio and 
neither inviting nor tolerating criticism nor ad¬ 
vice until the thing is finished. Then sometimes 
it doesnt fit in with the architectural scheme. 

With all due respect to Mr. Vitale, we have 
had some difficulties with landscape people. It 
seems to me that the Institute should take a defi¬ 
nite stand with all these collaborating artists 
whom it respects and whom the architect must 
use, so that in all of these collaborations toward 
the better, the more perfect building as a whole 
(including its exterior, its interior, and its sur¬ 
roundings), it will be understood that there must 
be one head and one only, and that one must be 
the architect. 

That is the thought I wish to leave with you. 
(A pplause.) 

Mr. Dawson. In correspondence with the 
presidents of chapters, Mr. Ludlow has spoken 


of having a meeting here for those interested, 
and I wondered if he had set the time for that 
and could tell us now when it would be, or if 
not, perhaps after this dinner tonight when the 
time seems to be open, we might have such a 
meeting. 

The President. If there is nothing else at 
the moment, Mr. LaBeaume, the Chairman of 
the Committee on Arrangements, would like to 
make some announcements before the luncheon at 
one o’clock. 

(Announcements.) 

Mr. Ludlow. By way of answer to Mr. 
Dawson, may I say that it would indeed give me 
a great deal of pleasure to meet the presidents or 
other officers or delegates from any of the chap¬ 
ters at the time and hour that he has suggested: 
this evening, after the dinner at the Coronado 
Hotel. I think perhaps we can find rooms where 
that may be done. 

The President. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Ludlow. 

I want to call particular attention to the im¬ 
portance of prompt attendance and complete at¬ 
tendance of the delegates at the business sessions. 
This afternoon we have only two hours on the 
schedule and it will take that time to cover the 
Board’s report. You will note that the program 
places the Treasurer’s report before the report 
of the Board of Directors. That is a mistake, 
as it has always been the other way, and works 
out better. At two-thirty we must convene if 
we are going to try to get well into the Board’s 
report. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:50 p. m. 


May Sixteenth—Noonday Session 

A luncheon meeting of the Convention was held on the roof of the Hotel Chase, following 
the close of the morning session. 


May Sixteenth—Afternoon Session 


The Convention was called to order at 2:50 
p. m., in the Auditorium of the Hotel Chase, 
President Milton B. Medary presiding. 

The PRpiDENT. Mr. Hewlett, Chairman of 
the Committee on Allied Arts, wishes to offer 
a resolution in connection with his report. 

Mr. Hewlett. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the fact that the specific item in the Board’s re¬ 
port approving the report of the Committee on 


Allied Arts was not incorporated in that re¬ 
port, I hereby offer the committee’s report and in 
behalf of the committee move its approval by the 
convention. 

The motion was seconded and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

The President. The first order of business, 
rather than the report of the Treasurer, should 


/ 
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be the report of the Board of Directors. The 
Secretary will proceed to the reading of the re¬ 
port. As stated before, the report will be read 
through in its entirety and after that each item 


will come before the Convention as its regular 
business. 

Mr. Franji C. Baldwin, the Secretary, read 
the report of the Board of Directors, as follows: 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Character of This Convention. 

The announced intention of the Sixtieth 
Convention, one year ago, was to give marked 
consideration to Architecture as an Art, and 
to develop a plan for bringing about actual 
working collaboration between the Architect, 
the Landscape Architect, the Painter, the 
Sculptor, and the Craftsman. During the 
twelve months which have elapsed that high 
ambition has been realized in part. There 
has been an awakening in the architectural 
profession. And, we venture to believe, there 
has been the birth of a new spirit of coopera¬ 
tion between the professions and crafts which 
are engaged in creating the Architecture and 
the Fine Arts of our country. 

The Board of Directors regrets that it can¬ 
not report the establishment of anything so 
definite as a clearing house through which col¬ 
laborative contacts may be had for the asking. 
It was and is the intention of the Board to de¬ 
vise, ultimately, ways and means for making 
such contacts, and for bringing together for mu¬ 
tual advantage the professional groups, includ¬ 
ing the craftsmen, who are fundamentally con¬ 
cerned with the principles of collaboration. The 
Board is now of the opinion that the establish¬ 
ment of such an inter-professional service as is 
here contemplated must follow a program which 
has first brought about—in the hearts and minds 
of those concerned—a general understanding, a 
common acknowledgment of collaboration as a 
necessity, and a strong desire for working coop¬ 
eration. It is believed to be better to achieve 
these intangible and more difficult objectives be¬ 
fore undertaking the obvious and final objective, 
which is the setting up of a bureau or depart¬ 
ment, under the auspices of The American In¬ 
stitute of Architects, for the specific purpose of 
rendering service to those who desire collabora¬ 
tion in the solution and execution of their prob¬ 
lems. 

On this premise the Committee on Allied Arts 
was instructed to take up the program of the 
Committee at the point to which it was carried 
under the able Chairmanship of C. Grant La- 
Farge. In doing so the present Committee, un¬ 
der the Chairmanship of J. Monroe Hewlett, has 
confined itself to the broader and more difficult 


objectives. The Committee is of the opinion that 
first the professions and groups fundamentally 
interested in collaboration must be united in a 
common cause. It is also of the opinion that 
all of the factors and forces which exert sub¬ 
stantial influences on Architecture and its Allied 
Arts, particularly the public and the Architec¬ 
tural schools, must be informed of the program 
of the Institute and mobilized in its support. 
With these conclusions the Board of Directors 
agrees. 

The character of this, the Sixty-first Con¬ 
vention, was suggested by the theme, “The 
Mobilization of the Forces which make for bet¬ 
ter Architecture.” 

It is believed that the Architect must be the 
most conscious, the most enthusiastic, and the 
most determined of all who are concerned with 
collaboration. His buildings must demonstrate 
the value of collaborative effort in such a defi¬ 
nite and pleasing manner as to make collabora¬ 
tion a thing sought for by the client, and in¬ 
sisted upon by the Architect and his fellow ar¬ 
tists. 

The Institute must speak for the architectural 
profession through the Delegates to the annual 
Conventions. The program of this Convention 
was so arranged that the report of the Committee 
on Allied Arts was heard at the opening session. 
There were addresses by distinguished speakers 
who are not architects. Thereafter, the whole 
subject was placed before the Delegates for the 
purpose of bringing out all shades of opinion, and 
all points of view to the end that in the not dis¬ 
tant future, collaboration in the Arts of Design 
may be definitely encouraged and supported by 
The American Institute of Architects, and its 
sister societies, as the most important of all their 
activities. 

This Report. 

The theory of government under which the 
Institute has functioned since 1857 places upon 
the Delegates in Convention assembled certain 
duties and responsibilities of a legislative char¬ 
acter. Therefore, the Board of Directors, which 
governs the Institute between Conventions, must 
report to the Delegates on its stewardship, and 
must ask for their decisions. 
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Such procedure takes time on the program 
which, no doubt, could be more enjoyably spent. 
But it is respectfully suggested to the Delegates 
that they attend Institute Conventions in a dual 
capacity: To receive the inspiration which 

comes from good fellowship, and the exchange 
of ideas with brother Architects. And, to rep¬ 
resent in fact the members at home by discharg¬ 
ing the duties of elected representatives who have 
the responsibility of making decisions which are 
vital to the progress of The American Institute 
of Architects. 

This report is intended to review the work 
of the Institute during the past year. Its inten¬ 
tion is to put squarely before the Convention the 
state of the Society and its problems. The re¬ 
ports of the Standing and Special Committees are 
of importance. The fact that they are not listed 
separately on the program does not mean other¬ 
wise. Every report is mentioned in the Board’s 
report—with a recommendation upon it, for ac¬ 
ceptance, or amendment, or for Convention in¬ 
struction. There will be full opportunity, as 
each report is reached in the second reading of 
the Board’s report, for discussion from the floor. 

The Board wishes to emphasize that Dele¬ 
gates must and should express themselves by 
vote, or by comment, for or against the many 
matters which come before the Convention. The 
program this year will bring up many important 
subjects for consideration on Thursday and Fri¬ 
day. The same full attendance is urged for those 
days as for the first day. The order of events, 
and the general Convention procedure are set out 
in the program. A general observance thereof 
will result in a minimum expenditure of time 
on parliamentary matters, and in the devotion of 
a maximum amount of time to policies and prin¬ 
ciples. 

The Allied Arts. 

The report of the Committee on Allied Arts, 
and the program for Convention discussion, ar¬ 
ranged by the Committee, is devoted mainly to 
the continuation and development of the theme 
of collaboration with particular emphasis upon 
the need of extending the principles of collabora¬ 
tion into many fields of Architectural work in 
which its value has not hitherto been fully real¬ 
ized. This report contains a broad statement 
of “Principles of Collaboration,” which repre¬ 
sents the consensus of opinion of this Committee 
and a Committee of the National Society of 
Landscape Architects. 


Allied Arts and Craftsmanship Medals. 

The Board of Directors on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Executive Committee and the Com¬ 
mittee on Allied Arts has awarded the Fine Arts 
Medal and the Craftsmanship Medal. The an¬ 
nouncements of these awards and the presenta¬ 
tion of the medals will take place at the closing 
session of the Convention on Friday evening. 

Honor Awards. 

The Board has been watching with great in¬ 
terest the development of the idea of making pub¬ 
lic recognition of the meritorious work in arch¬ 
itecture and building throughout the United 
States. It finds that the idea has been developed 
independently in many localities, some under the 
auspices of the Institute, others under other or¬ 
ganizations. In various cities throughout the 
country, annual awards for merit in building are 
established ; in some instances, quite independent 
of Institute control. On the West Coast three 
Chapters have developed successfully a method 
of recognizing merit in plan and design. Both 
systems have been carried on for a number of 
years and there is no question of the benefits 
resulting therefrom. Both systems stress the 
awards to the contractor who did most to carry 
out the ideas of the architect, and the owner 
whose sympathetic cooperation and support made 
the idea possible. The award to the architect 
has been incidental thereto. The Western Chap¬ 
ters stress as well awards to the Artists who 
contributed to the success of the design. Both 
systems make the awards annually, that the in¬ 
terest of the public may be sustained. The build¬ 
ings have been classified as to general character, 
in order that the awards may distinguish good 
design in many types. The awards have been 
limited to buildings actually constructed in order 
that the builders shall be suitably recognized and 
that the judgment shall be on the executed de¬ 
sign and not on drawings. The awards consti¬ 
tute the only possible method of securing criti¬ 
cism on current work in architecture by those 
most competent to judge it and of setting out 
to the public what constitutes good design in 
current architecture and the allied arts of de¬ 
sign. In the judgment of the Board, they con¬ 
tain valuable educational elements in good de¬ 
sign and can be made of the greatest value in for¬ 
warding the public taste of the community- and 
enhancing interest in good architecture. 

Then, too, the Institute now gives its own 
medals as a recognition of good design in archi¬ 
tecture and the other arts. 
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Believing that such a system of awards would 
be of constructive value to the Institute and of 
educational value to the general public, the 
Board had prepared for it a system of Annual 
Awards which would bring the isolated schemes 
of awards within the Institute into a general 
program whereby each Chapter would recognize 
merit in design in its community, and these local 
recognitions would be brought into competition 
for national judgment. Furthermore, it pro¬ 
vided a scheme of annual traveling exhibits of 
the national awards and for publishing the 
awards in The Journal. 

This program was set out in full detail and 
sent to each Chapter for its criticism and sug¬ 
gestions. 

The responses from the Chapters have been 
practically unanimous that the Institute should 
set up a program of annual awards, and ulti¬ 
mately of national awards now made by the 
Institute; that the procedure of awards be made 
as simple and direct as possible; and that the 
expenses of the program should not lie against 
the competitors for the awards. 

The Board is therefore confirmed in its opin¬ 
ion of the value of a program pf such awards. 
It realizes that to put the program into complete 
operation will be a matter of years and that it 
should be started through the Chapters and the 
regions and its value demonstrated before the 
national awards are undertaken. It believes that 
it is necessary, in order to give the system a fair 
trial and to achieve the desired results, that the 
complete program should be formulated and put 
before the Chapters for trial. The Board rec- 
commends the following resolution; 

Resolved, That a program of Chapter, Regional 
and National Awards, based in principle on the 
Honor Award Program heretofore tentatively sub¬ 
mitted to the Chapters by the Board, in 1927, be and 
hereby is approved and the Board is empowered and 
instructed to develop and prepare and put into effect 
a program which will develop the making of such 
awards by each Chapter, by the Regional divisions 
and eventually by the Institute, provided that the 
prestige of the Gold Medal and other awards of the 
Institute shall not be impaired thereby. 

The Journal. 

The Sixtieth Convention adopted three reso¬ 
lutions affecting The Journal which, briefly 
summarized, provided: 

1. That, after January 1, 1928, no advertising 
should be taken or published therein; 

2. That, after July 1, 1927, the cost of editing, 
printing and distributing The Journal should not 
exceed the total amount allocated by the Institute for 
subscriptions and contributions to The Journal, plus 


such further sums as might result from publishing 
it, and 

3. That, beginning with the January issue of 1928 
and thereafter. The Journal and all documents and 
books of the Institute should be edited, published and 
distributed from The Octagon. 

The Board reports herewith that the instruc¬ 
tions embraced in these three resolutions have 
been completely carried out in every detail, with 
scrupulous regard for the limitations expressed or 
implied therein. 

The transfer of The Press from New York to 
The Octagon has been accomplished. The phy¬ 
sical assets of The Press have been moved to 
Washington and the New York office closed. 
The adjustment of the assets and liabilities, com¬ 
pleted and pending, constitutes a financial state¬ 
ment which is covered in the report of the 
Treasurer. 

The five issues of The Journal which have 
been published since January first, can, in them¬ 
selves, only be regarded in tbe nature of an ex¬ 
periment, or stop-gap, pending a determination of 
what the permanent policy shall be covering all 
of the problems involved, including the general 
character of The Journal and its editorial 
management. 

The Board has received from members of the 
Institute many opinions as to what the character 
of The Journal should be and these opinions 
are widely divergent, varying from the belief 
that The Journal should be a mere “house 
organ” simply and cheaply printed and solely de¬ 
voted to the reporting of the activities of the 
Institute and its members, to the conviction that 
the Institute should be content with nothing 
short of a magazine of the greatest distinction 
with respect to format, text matter, illustration, 
type, and cover design. Some members favor the 
publication of a quarterly magazine instead of a 
monthly. 

The Board believes that a monthly publication 
is necessary if the intimate contact with the 
Chapters and individual members of the Institute 
is to be maintained, but it is convinced that a 
magazine of the greatest distinction with respect 
to its appearance and textual matter should be 
the aim of the Institute. 

If The Journal is to become a true inspira¬ 
tion to the membership of the Institute and 
others practicing the profession and an aid to 
them in the rendering of a genuine service to 
the public of their respective communities, it 
should hold ever before its readers the highest 
ideals of architecture and the allied arts and the 
essential part they must play in the development 
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of a higher civilization. The opportunity for 
The Journal, in this respect, is unique and 
without the restriction of limitations. 

The pages of The Journal need never be de¬ 
voted to discussion of the merely technical phases 
of the practice of architecture, such as design 
and methods of construction. This field is amply 
covered by the many commercial magazines that 
are published for the profession. If The Jour¬ 
nal shall become a truly distinguished magazine, 
it will draw to it, by its own magnetism, contri¬ 
butions from the ablest and most interesting 
writers both within and outside of the profession. 

The present budget does not permit of any 
considerable expenditure for the purchase of edi¬ 
torial material of the highest order and this 
would appear to be the most pressing need at 
this particular stage in the development of The 
Journal. If the high character of The Jour¬ 
nal is to be established without question and 
without delay, it will be necessary at this time 
to make greater efforts to procure editorial mate¬ 
rial from the right sources than may be the case 
later. 

The Board believes that The Journal, as the 
mouth-piece of the Institute, should be a presen¬ 
tation of the most distinguished character. This 
does not necessarily imply, as might be suspected, 
the use of very expensive papers and a greatly 
increased printing cost. It does, however, de¬ 
mand that all details of type selection, compo¬ 
sition, spacing and illustration should be under 
the direction and control of some one person of 
acknowledged ability in this particular field of 
art and it is the hope of the Board that this 
service will be satisfactorily arranged for in the 
near future. 

The present or experimental character of The 
Journal has been the subject of considerable 
favorable comment on the part of the member¬ 
ship of the Institute and the Board believes that 
its present policy should be continued, but with 
the definite intention of steady improvement in 
respect to textual character and appearance, to 
the end that the ultimate production shall be so 
beautifully written, so finely edited and con¬ 
ducted, so exquisitely printed that it will become 
a magazine of the highest distinction and one 
which will not only carry its own personal ap¬ 
peal, but will represent the ideals and aspirations 
of the Institute as a great national professional 
organization. 

Public Works. 

The Board asks your thoughtful consideration 
of the report of the committee on Public Works. 


The report is not lengthy nor does it announce 
any new element in the program of the govern¬ 
ment agencies responsible for our public archi¬ 
tecture. 

The significance of the report lies in its evi¬ 
dence of the appreciation of the importance of 
design and planning by the Congress, and the 
Administration in all Federal Works. 

The architectural profession has been consulted 
and has happily been able to place its special tech¬ 
nical training and experience at the service of the 
National Government. 

The particular lesson which may be learned 
by members of the Institute is the value of per¬ 
sonal contacts in bringing about mutual confi¬ 
dence and understanding of the difficulties to be 
overcome as well as the great opportunities, al¬ 
ways present in any program, for greater dis¬ 
tinction in the public architecture of the United 
States. 

The individual architect may well ask himself 
how fully he has met the obligations which his 
special training lays upon him to devote a meas¬ 
ure of his knowledge of planning and design to 
constructive service in his local community life, 
as well as in those wider fields which he touches 
less directly but for the character of which he is 
none the less responsible. The Board suggests 
action as follows: 

Resolved, That the report of the Committee on 
Public Works be accepted. 

The City of Washington. 

The Board directs the attention of the Insti¬ 
tute to the report of the Committee on the Na¬ 
tional Capital. 

In reviewing this report, it is found that im¬ 
portant legislation proposed this year on behalf 
of the National Capital is languishing in sub¬ 
committees with small prospects of its enactment 
by the present Congress, notably the bill for the 
regulation of the fagades of private buildings out 
of harmony with the plan and the pending leg¬ 
islation preserving the Potomac River Valley 
from water power exploitation, which would 
mean the loss of one of the greatest natural as¬ 
sets of the environs of the Capital. 

It is noted that the Committee has gotten into 
definite shape an outline for the book on Wash¬ 
ington projected by the Institute, with its selec¬ 
tion of the collaborating authors, and it is be¬ 
lieved that before the year is over the book will 
be ready for publication. Likewise, the Commit¬ 
tee has developed notes and slides for lectures on 
Washington, which it will distribute to interested 
Chapters. 
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Mention is made in the report of the develop¬ 
ment of definite Institute sponsorship for the 
National Gallery of Architecture authorized by 
the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. The 
Board has authorized the President to place this 
work in the hands of a Special Committee of the 
Institute. 

Special attention is called to the item of Chap¬ 
ter cooperation in solving specific planning prob¬ 
lems of the National Capital. This is a work 
which the Institute undertook two years ago with 
the idea not only of assisting the National Capi¬ 
tal Park and Planning Commission, but of in¬ 
teresting the profession in the development of 
Washington and of giving individual members 
an opportunity to participate. Two examples of 
this collaboration are exhibited at this Conven¬ 
tion: The work of the members of the New 
Jersey and Boston Chapters. The Board urges 
that other Chapter groups collaborate in this 
work. 

It is of special interest to the Board, and it 
should be to the Chapters at large, to note the 
civic work in which this Committee is involved, 
and likewise the work of the Washington Chap¬ 
ter to which the Committee calls special atten¬ 
tion. Just as Washington may point the way for 
other cities in planning and in development, so 
participation in the development of the National 
Capital may likewise point the way to architects 
throughout the country. Active participation in 
such work gives in return both capacity and de¬ 
sire for further effort. 

The most important item in the report is the 
project for a definite program for the develop¬ 
ment of Washington, and the circulation of this 
program through national civic and business or 
professional organizations, in accordance with 
which the Board presents the following resolu¬ 
tion: 

Whereas, We believe that the people of the United 
States desire that their Federal City shall express 
the highest ideals of civic art, making it the out¬ 
standing city of the nation and the most beautiful 
capital city in the world; and 

Whereas, To accomplish such an objective it is 
essential to have three main elements—a great plan, 
definitely adhered to; able and sympathetic planners 
and executives; and ample and timely funds; and 

Whereas, The great plan projected by George 
Washington, developed by L’Enfant, restored by the 
McMillan Commission, safeguarded by the Fine Arts 
Commission, and now being extended by the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, presents the 
definite approach to the objective; therefore 

Be It Resolved, First, that we pledge our support 
to establishing the principle of having the Federal 
City built primarily for Federal purposes, with Fed¬ 
eral funds and under Federal control; 


Second, that we pledge our support to the Fine Arts 
and the Park and Planning Commissions in their 
efforts to maintain the spirit of the L’Enfant plan and 
to project the ultimate capital without regard to ele¬ 
ments of expediency or politics; 

Third, that we pledge our support to the principle 
of having comprehensive plans definitely adopted and 
adhered to, with regular and adequate appropriations 
for the acquisition of lands which will ultimately be 
needed for public uses, and for the outlining and 
execution of projects under the guidance of men who 
have achieved leadership in their various professions; 

Fourth, that we recognize the impossibility of 
achieving an outstanding example of civic art solely 
through control of public buildings and public works, 
and pledge ourselves to support the principle of co¬ 
ordinating and harmonizing commercial and specu¬ 
lative development projects with the predominant re¬ 
quirements of the national capital; 

Fifth, that we pledge our special support to the 
movement to postpone the development of the Po¬ 
tomac River for power purposes until such time as 
necessity for sacrificing invaluable park areas over 
the protests of the Planning Commission shall be self 
evident; 

Sixth, that we pledge our support to accomplishing 
the completion of the maximum numbers of Federal 
City projects prior to the Bicentennial celebration of 
1932; and 

Be It Further Resolved, That a copy of this reso¬ 
lution be transmitted by the Secretary of the Amer¬ 
ican Institute of Architects to other national organi¬ 
zations, and by the Chapters of the Institute to state 
organizations, for adoption, in whole or in part, and 
cooperative effort in the accomplishment of the ob¬ 
jective within this generation, through an adequate 
legislative program. 

The Board suggests the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the report of the Committee on the 
National Capital be accepted. 

Architectural Education. 

In approving the report of the Committee on 
Education the Board recognizes the prominent 
part that education must always play in the ac¬ 
tivities of our profession. The increasing num¬ 
ber of traveling scholarships, improved scope and 
standard of school curricula, and recognition of 
the need for collaboration with the sister arts are 
only some indications of the steadily increasing 
opportunities open to students. It consequently 
behooves us, because of the peculiarly advanta¬ 
geous financial position that our country at pres¬ 
ent occupies and the resultant number and va¬ 
riety of problems coming before our architects, 
to ensure by every means at our disposal the 
quality and extent of educational opportunities 
provided for these younger men who are so soon 
to succeed to our responsibilities. 

The Board suggests the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the report of the Committee on 
Education be accepted. 
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Competitions. 

The report of the Committee on Competitions 
is a satisfactory one, and the Board endorses the 
resolution proposed by the Committee. 

The report of the Committee does not take 
cognizance of the dissatisfaction with competition 
practice which exists in the territories of some of 
the Chapters. This dissatisfaction is not new. It 
has been before previous Conventions. So far, 
ways and means of removing it have not been 
devised. In some states observance of the Com¬ 
petition Code imposes a severe handicap upon the 
Institute member where there are many non- 
institute members who are under no obligation 
to observe the Code. It is small consolation to 
him to be told that he is a pioneer and that his 
steadfastness now will win a battle, the fruits of 
which will be gathered by coming generations. 

The Board is of the opinion that a lack of 
understanding on the part of the building public 
is the real cause of the serious conflict in some 
states between the principles of good competition 
practice and the current wasteful method of un¬ 
regulated competitions for obtaining professional 
services. It entertains the hope that the program 
of cooperation with the American School Board 
Journal inaugurated by the Committee will bring 
about a greater public appreciation of architec¬ 
ture, and a willingness to regard the Architect 
as a professional man and not as a submitter of 
bids. 

It is also realized that these general observa¬ 
tions are of little tangible help to our members 
who are face to face with such great difficulties. 
But the Board cannot bring itself to believe that 
the abandonment of the Competition Code would 
improve conditions. It is deeply concerned about 
the reports which have come to it informally and 
it desires the counsel and advice of the delegates. 
It takes the position that any constructive remedy 
for existing evils will be gladly received and 
most earnestly considered. It urges every Chap¬ 
ter whose members are dissatisfied with compe¬ 
tition practice conditions to formulate its sug¬ 
gestions for remedying those conditions. It asks, 
however, that the remedies proposed be clearly 
stated, that methods for their use be outlined, 
and that the plan as a whole be workable and 
practical. 

The following resolution, proposed by the 
Committee on Competitions, is endorsed for 
adoption: 

Whereas, The personnel of the Committee on Com¬ 
petitions is necessarily made up to represent different 
sections of the country, and immediate action is at 


times desirable in connection with the approval of 
competitive programs, 

Be it Resolved, That the Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Competitions is hereby authorized to ap¬ 
point sub-committees from the personnel of the 
Standing Committee, with himself as Chairman, from 
time to time as occasions may arise which require 
immediate action, and that such sub-committees shall 
have the power to act for the full Committee in 
approving competition programs submitted to them by 
the Chairman. 

The Board believes it wise to make no recom¬ 
mendations at this time with regard to the con¬ 
duct of international competitions and suggests 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the report of the Committee on 
Competitions be accepted. 

Public Information. 

The report of the Committee on Public In¬ 
formation, William Harmon Beers, Chairman, 
speaks for itself, but too modestly. 

The Board takes this occasion to commend the 
achievements of the Committee on Public Infor¬ 
mation, and the services rendered by Mr. James 
T. Grady, the Publicist engaged by the Com¬ 
mittee. Mr. Grady, through a fine ideal of public 
service and sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of the architectural profession, has been 
most successful in enlisting the support of the 
public press. 

The question of advertising architects and 
architecture by paid-for announcements in the 
pages of national periodicals continues to arise. 
On this principle the Board has consistently 
adopted a position that such a program should 
not be undertaken by the Institute or its Chap¬ 
ters. However, it does not admit a closed mind 
on the subject, and would be glad to hear ex¬ 
pressions of opinion from the delegates. 

The Board suggests the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the report of the Committee on 
Public Information be accepted. 

Resolved, That the Sixty-first Convention of The 
American Institute of Architects hereby expresses its 
appreciation to the newspapers and periodicals of the 
country for their increasing interest in good archi¬ 
tecture as a fundamental to the future welfare and 
happiness of America. 

Chapter Bulletins and Advertising. 

The attention of the Board of Directors has 
been called to the increasing number of Chapter 
bulletins and magazines containing paid adver¬ 
tisements by contractors and material men. 

After long experience in the publication of 
The Journal, the Board and the Convention 
decided to discontinue advertising in the official 
magazine of the Institute. If the principle under- 
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lying that decision was correct, then the Board 
can, with propriety, say to the Chapters that it 
believes it is a much finer thing to publish a 
magazine or bulletin without advertising than 
with advertising. 

The Architect and the Community—A Criticism. 

The Board has to offer a criticism of the 
architectural profession. 

It believes it to be true, for practically the 
whole country, that the Architect is guilty of 
neglecting his community. As a professional 
group, organized or unorganized, he seems to 
give little or no attention to the civic progress 
of his own town or city. A charge of disregard 
of community welfare cannot be made against 
the doctors. They are active in their field, as it 
affects the health of the people. They do not 
hesitate to assume the leadership which is right¬ 
fully theirs. The same principle of conduct is 
true of the lawyers, whose control in making the 
laws is proverbial. But the architects seem to 
assume an over-modest attitude when planning, 
zoning, and civic developments are under way or 
should be under way. It is observed that those 
few Chapters of the Institute which do take an 
active and vigorous part in civic matters are the 
strongest Chapters of the Institute—not neces¬ 
sarily in numbers, but in influence and enthus¬ 
iasm. It is also observed that active participation 
in civic matters by Institute Chapters over a sus¬ 
tained course results in substantially greater rec¬ 
ognition of the individual architect by his com¬ 
munity. 

The Board has this to say to every Institute 
Chapter: The development of your community 
in Architecture and its related fields is your 
legitimate business. Your public and your press 
will meet you more than half way if you take 
the initiative and exercise the prerogative of 
leadership, which is yours by training, experience, 
and knowledge. 

Standardization of Architectural Design— 

A Criticism. 

This subject is mentioned in the address of 
the President, but has been given no place on the 
Convention Program, by either the Board or the 
Convention Committee. However, it is thought 
wise to refer briefly to a condition, and plant a 
seed that during the coming year may grow to 
larger and possibly unexpected proportions. For 
the moment then this is “nobody’s child, yet 
everybody’s.” Architectural Design is the flavor, 
the spirit and the inspiration of our work. Shall 
we allow it to become ordinary, hum-drum, and 


nondescript ? It is quite possible that certain func¬ 
tions of the Architect may well become standard¬ 
ized, but what of the art of design? Can one 
seriously consider the standardization of the 
drama, of literature, of music, or of arts kin¬ 
dred to our own, such as painting and sculpture ? 
Are the qualities of inspiration and of originality 
to be superseded by subservience to custom and 
to rule? There is even now becoming evident 
in our work from coast to coast, from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf, a universal product made to 
sell, and this cannot be attributed alone to the 
efforts of the uneducated or ineflflcient architect. 
Men standing high in the profession share in 
these sales of their product en gros and men of 
marked ability in design, construction, and exe¬ 
cution are not combining with these abilities that 
keen sense of the finer qualities of appreciation 
and discrimination which must of necessity pre¬ 
cede the preliminary study of any architectural 
plan or development. Local characteristics are 
fast disappearing in this era of common thought 
and mechanical advancement. Communities are 
coming to look more and more like peas of one 
pod and a certain commercialism is making itself 
more and more evident in the type of architecture 
universally employed throughout the country. 

Character in Design seems somewhat lost sight 
of in the general run of work that one sees 
throughout our land. Both the individuality of 
various geographical locations and recognition of 
their local conditions are fast disappearing under 
the influence of a cosmopolitan and general type 
of architecture—that makes no distinction be¬ 
tween north and south, east and west, seaboard 
or inland, lowland or mountain districts. His¬ 
torical associations appear to be more and more 
neglected, and considered by members of the pro¬ 
fession as of diminishing or little importance. In 
consequence a certain charm and the resulting 
surprises that might properly be anticipated in 
traveling, here or there, are less easily found as 
time goes by—see one part of America and you 
have seen all. Character is, of course, a most 
illusjve element in the total composition of any 
building. But on the other hand its importance 
cannot be overlooked or neglected without a 
marked deterioration, rather than an advance¬ 
ment in our work. Character in Design is the 
spirit, the soul, and the life of any architectural 
achievement, something deeper by far than style, 
expression of usage, or choice of materials. 

It is indispensable in the conception of a 
scheme and its ultimate development. Can we 
awaken in ourselves, then, a new spirit, a sense 
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that demands study and a local consideration of 
our problem; spirit, intuition, and understanding 
that shall be placed before “partie,” and consider¬ 
ation of detail? We architects of the present 
day require, if we are to fulfill our province, 
another- and an added sense, a sense which, be¬ 
cause of modern conditions, is necessary to over¬ 
come difficulties non-existent in the days when 
borrowing was less easy than now. 

Committee Reports. 

Each delegate received a binding of Committee 
Reports. These reports, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, were distributed to the Chapters in time 
for their pre-Convention meetings. It is pre¬ 
sumed that the reports have been read by every 
delegate. The limited time of the Convention 
does not permit the individual presentation of 
each report to the extent of a reading in full 
on the floor of the Convention. In order that 
there may be opportunity for discussion, for the 
submission of resolutions from the floor, and for 
a full measure of consideration with regard to 
each report, the Committee reports, the names of 
the Chairman, the resolutions proposed by the 
Board or by the reports themselves, follow in 
order, except for those offered elsewhere in this 
report. The various resolutions presented are 
proposed by the Board for adoption. They will 
be taken up in the order given, by the Conven¬ 
tion. 

Contracts—T. E. Snook, Chairman. 

Resolved, That the report be accepted, and that 
approval of the revised edition of the Standard Form 
of Bond be left with the Board of Directors with full 
power. 

Public Works—Abram Garfield, Chairman. 

Resolved, That the report be accepted. 

Historic Monuments and Natural-Resources— 
A. L. Kocher, Chairman. 

The Board wishes to commend the Chairman 
of this Committee for the success he has achieved 
in getting results from the Chapter representa¬ 
tives on the Committee. The report is a good 
example of team work and is called to the atten¬ 
tion of the other Committees having representa¬ 
tives in every Chapter. 

A report has been received by the Director of 
the Second Regional District, which includes the 
Virgin Islands, that several interesting Govern¬ 
ment buildings of great age on the Island of St. 
Croix have since the United States took posses¬ 
sion of these Islands been allowed to fall into 
disrepair and have been marred by unintelligent 
alterations. The Board desires to call this report 


to the attention of the Committee on Historic 
Monuments with the request that they investigate 
this matter and bring their findings to the atten¬ 
tion of the proper Government department. 

Resolved, That the report be accepted. 

Community Planning—Henry Wright, Chair¬ 
man. 

Resolved, That the report be accepted. 

Registration Laws—William P. Bannister, 
Chairman. 

Resolved, That the report be accepted. 

Supplementing the report of the Institute 
Committee the Board concurs in the views of 
the Chicago Chapter which are expressed as fol¬ 
lows : 

At the present time considerably more than 
half of the number of states have registration 
laws regulating the practice of architecture as a 
profession. More than two-thirds of the popula¬ 
tion of the United States is in states having laws 
regulating the practice of architecture. In addi¬ 
tion to this a number of states have laws pend¬ 
ing, regulating the practice of architecture. These 
facts make it clear that complete architectural 
registration for this country is only a matter of 
time. 

We believe that architectural registration may 
be either a benefit or a damage to the commu¬ 
nity and the profession dependent on the manner 
of administration. Architectural registration laws 
are administered by State Boards or Commissions 
composed of architects. The benefit or injury 
that may accrue from the law depends on the 
personnel of these Commissions or Boards. 

We believe that in every State, Chapters of 
the Institute should make it their business to see 
that only men of broad education and actuated 
by the highest ethical standards shall be appointed 
as members of the various Architectural Boards 
or Commissions. We believe that there is no 
greater service which the Chapters of the Insti¬ 
tute can render than the securing of proper ap¬ 
pointments for this service to the public and the 
profession. 

School Buildings—John Irwin Bright, Chair¬ 
man. 

Resolved, That the report be accepted. 

Small Houses—C. Herrick Hammond, Chair¬ 
man. 

Resolved, That the report be accepted. 

Foreign Relations—^William Emerson, Chair¬ 
man. 
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The Board recommends the adoption of the 
report with the substitution of the following in 
place of paragraph 6: 

In order to emphasize the unity of purpose and 
interest that characterizes architects in all parts of 
the world, the committee recommends that the 
secretary send annually to the officers of every 
national group an invitation to them and their fellow 
members to attend the conventions of the American 
Institute of Architects, 

Resolved, That the report be accepted as amended. 

Industrial Relations—Robert D. Kohn, Chair¬ 
man. 

Resolved, That the report be accepted. 

Earthquake Hazards—Sumner P. Hunt, 

Chairman. 

Resolved, That the report be accepted. 

Health and Safety—D. Everett Waid, Chair¬ 
man. 

Resolved, That the report be accepted. 

With general reference to the highly satisfac¬ 
tory work of the Standing and Special Commit¬ 
tees and their Chairmen, the Board offers the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That to Chairmen and members of the 
Standing and Special Committees of the Institute the 
appreciation of the Sixty-first Convention is hereby 
extended for their faithful and able performance of 
duty during the committee year now closing. The 
Convention, in common with the Officers and Direc¬ 
tors, thus records its acknowledgment of the impor¬ 
tance and the vital necessity of the unselfish work 
of the Standing and Special Committees carried on 
continuously from year to year, without which the 
work of the Institute would be materially handicapped. 

The Octagon Property Development. 

The Chairman of the Building Committee, 
D. Everett Waid, reported progress and pre¬ 
sented a new model showing the development 
of the proposed building in accordance with the 
instructions of the Board and the Institute Con¬ 
vention, utilizing the old stable walls. The Chair¬ 
man recommended that the restriction placed by 
that Convention against immediately extending 
the building along the easterly line of the prop¬ 
erty be removed so as to permit that portion of 
the building to be included in the major building 
operation. The Board now concurs in this view 
and recommends the following resolution: 

Resolved, That any restriction hitherto imposed to 
prevent the development and erection of that portion 
of the proposed building on lot 7 of the property be 
and hereby is removed and cancelled. 

The Board notes with great satisfaction that 


Charles A. Platt and D. Everett Waid will 
jointly act as Architects. 

Finances. 

The Treasurer will report to the Convention 
the financial condition fo the Institute. The im¬ 
mediate financial problems of the Institute have 
been concerned with The Press liquidation. The 
obligations of The Press called for large outlays 
of immediate cash, which the Board has been 
able to borrow from Institute funds by turning 
its securities into cash. It has built up the un¬ 
appropriated funds in the Reserve Fund from 
$6,900.00 at the end of 1926 to over $17,000.00 
in 1927 and expects to add at least $11,000.00 
thereto during the present year. It is the use of 
this money which the Board is asking the Con¬ 
vention to authorize in order to amortize the 
more urgent of the obligations which the insti¬ 
tute has assumed. 

The old holders of The Press bonds donated 
$6,500.00 of these to the Institute for various 
purposes. This demonstration of faith in the 
purposes of the Institute was accepted by the 
Board with the greatest satisfaction. In addi¬ 
tion, other holders of these bonds bought life 
memberships and prepaid dues with $14,500.00 
of bonds. 

The Institute has bought all bonds of The 
Press which were not so donated or used. The 
total of these bonds is more than $24,000.00. 
It holds these bonds in its treasury, credited to 
the various funds to which they have been 
donated or for which they have been purchased. 
The bonds and other obligations bear 5% in¬ 
terest. The Institute must now pay this full in¬ 
terest, pay off the bonds and pay back the money 
which has been borrowed from the various funds. 
The situation was set out in the circular sent to 
each member on April 16, 1928. 

The Reserve Fund is a true reserve against 
emergencies. It was created by allocating to it 
15% of the annual dues and it has been main¬ 
tained by a continued allocation from annual 
dues, first 15%, then 10%, now 5%. Once the 
money is in the fund it can be taken out in two 
ways only. Any Convention can disburse any 
or all of it by two-thirds vote of the delegates 
present, or the Board of Directors may transfer 
any amount from it to the Endowment Fund, 
without Convention action. 

The Endowment Fund, as it is called in the 
By-Laws, is one of the permanent funds of the 
Institute, the capital of which cannot be dis¬ 
bursed or hypothecated. The income derived 
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from investing the capital of the Endowment 
Fund can be used for the upkeep and mainte¬ 
nance of the Octagon property. This fund now 
has a capital of more than $67,000.00 built up 
by transfers from the Reserve Fund made by the 
Board from year to year. During both 1926 and 

1927 the Board has made such transfers and in 

1928 has appropriated $1,000.00 to be so trans¬ 
ferred. 

The Board now asks the Convention to vote 
a disbursement from the Reserve Fund in order 
to help pay an indebtedness incurred by a sub¬ 
sidiary corporation of the Institute. 

If the Convention votes the use of this money 
the Board can plan to pay off this indebtedness 
before 1932, by using the money derived from 
the sale of The Press inventory. The Journal 
general subscriptions, and tbe payments of over¬ 
due accounts, without any appropriation from 
current funds which will cripple any activity in 
any manner. If this can be done the interest 
charges will be less than $7,000.00. 

If the Convention does not allow the use of 
this money from the Reserve Fund, it will take 
at least four years longer to pay off the indebted¬ 
ness, the interest charge will be at least $8,650.00 
more, and it will be necessary to make yearly 
appropriations from the current fund of not less 
than $1,400.00 during that entire period. This 
will seriously affect and curtail the activities of 
the Institute. 

Because of these facts, it is the unanimous 
opinion of the Board that a true emergency ex¬ 
ists which would justify the use of the Reserve 
Fund for the purpose stated and this view is con¬ 
curred in by the Finance Committee. The Board 
and Committee unanimously recommend and 
strongly urge the passage of the following reso¬ 
lution : 

Whereas, The Institute on January 1, 1928, did 
take over and assume the liabilities of The Press of 
The American Institute of Architects, such indebted¬ 
ness being principally in the form of notes and bonds; 
and 

Whereas, It is necessary for the Institute to pay 
said indebtedness, with the interest accruing and the 
expenses of liquidating the affairs of said Press on 
or before the end of the fiscal year 1939; and 

Whereas, To secure the funds to pay said indebted¬ 
ness and said interest and expense the Board of 
Directors has provided that all moneys coming into 
its hands on account of the liquidation of the affairs 
of The Press and the sale and use of its assets taken 
over by the Institute on January 1, 1928, plus such 
annual appropriations as it can make out of the 
moneys coming into the current funds each year, shall 
be used and applied toward the payment of said 
indebtedness, with interest and said expense?; and 

Whereas, In order to reduce the amount of said 


interest charges the Board of Directors has recom¬ 
mended that the unappropriated funds of the Reserve 
Fund up to the close of the fiscal year in 1928 shall 
be disbursed for the special purpose of paying said 
indebtedness, with interest and expenses, and has 
given to all members of the Institute notice of such 
recommendation at least thirty days prior to this 
Annual Convention, be it 

Resolved, by The American Institute of Architects 
in Sixty-first Annual Convention assembled, that the 
action of the Board of Directors in appropriating and 
applying annually the funds coming into its hands 
from the liquidation of the affairs of The Press and 
the sale and use of its assets and such of the current 
funds as are available therefor to the payment of the 
indebtedness of The Press of The American Insti¬ 
tute of Architects, Inc., taken over and assumed by 
the Institute on January 1, 1928, with the interest 
accruing thereon, and of the expenses incurred in 
connection with the liquidation of the affairs of The 
Press be, and the same is hereby approved, confirmed 
and ratified ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors be and 
hereby is authorized to disburse and use all or any 
part of the unappropriated funds in the Reserve Fund 
up to the close of the fiscal year in 1928, for the 
special purpose of applying same to the payment of 
the said indebtedness of The Press of The American 
Institute of Architects, Inc., with the interest accru¬ 
ing thereon and the expenses of liquidating the 
affairs of The Press, and the Treasurer be and here¬ 
by is authorized to disburse said unappropriated 
funds for the said special purposes during such 
period. 

Delinquent Dues. 

The delinquent list is as large as at the close 
of last year. This problem is always difficult. 
.Whatever policy is adopted seems harsh to those 
whom it affects. The ideas of the Institute run 
from those who would have the Institute carry 
a man indefinitely, regardless of whether he pays 
his dues or not, to those who believe that it is 
for the best interest of the members of the so¬ 
ciety that delinquent dues should be as severely 
dealt with as are delinquent dues in any first- 
class club. The Board has given this subject long 
and careful consideration. It believes that it is 
not good for a member to be greatly indebted 
to the society. It knows from experience that a 
member who is allowed to accumulate an indebt¬ 
edness of even $50.00 finds it hard to liquidate 
that indebtedness. Many who will liquidate an 
indebtedness of $25.00 to return to the society 
will not pay the $50.00, represented by two years 
delinquent dues. The Board believes that it is 
not a kindness to a member to permit him to 
acquire a debt which it knows it will be hard 
for him to meet. It believes it is much better to 
fix a limit to which he may become indebted and 
make easy the way for him to come back into 
the society rather than to allow him to accumu¬ 
late a debt which will act as a bar to his return. 
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Unfortunately the Institute cannot be maintained 
as an eleesmosynary society. The Board may still, 
if the proposed amendment to the By-laws is 
adopted, remit dues for any current year for 
cause as is now provided in the By-laws and 
may, for cause, always retain any member be¬ 
yond the time set out in the proposed amendment 
to the By-laws by failing to give him the thirty 
days’ notice therein required. This provision was 
inserted to give the Board this opportunity to 
act in any individual case according to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the indebtedness. 

Placing a member in default after three months 
protects the Institute from further expense be¬ 
yond the loss due to its failure to receive the cur¬ 
rent dues. The member in default will not re¬ 
ceive The Journal and other perquisites at the 
expense of the Institute until his indebtedness is 
cleared. 

The requirements that each Chapter shall send 
out annual statements to its members for dues 
payable to it during the current year should not 
embarrass any Chapter. The Chapter may re¬ 
quire the payment of its Chapter dues annually, 
semi-annually, or otherwise as it may set out in 
its By-laws. 

That a member who is in default for dues may 
attend meetings of the Institute and Chapters 
and speak but may not exercise his vote is sound. 

The Board, therefore, recommends the adop¬ 
tion of the amendment to the By-laws reading 
as follows: 

Annual Dues, Delinquent Accounts—Article VI, 
Section 2: Strike out all of present Section 2 and 
substitute therefor the following: 

The annual dues of each member, except Life 
Members and Retired Members, shall be $25.00. 

Annual dues shall be due and payable on the 
first day of the fiscal year and if not paid within 
three months thereafter, shall be in default. All 
dues for the year of election shall be pro-rated on 
a quarterly basis, and the incoming members shall 
pay the dues for each full quarter after date of 
election. 

Article VI, Section 5: Strike out all of the present 
Section 5 and substitute therefor the following: 

If any Member or Fellow shall be in default for 
anual dues at the end of the current fiscal year, 
his membership in the Institute shall terminate ipso 
facto on the last day of the fiscal year in which 
the default occurred; provided that on or before 
thirty days before the end of the fiscal year the 
Secretary has notified such member in writing of his 
indebtedness and of the necessary termination of his 
membership if the indebtedness be not paid before the 
end of the fiscal year, and provided further, that if 
the By-laws of any Chapter shall terminate member¬ 
ship in a Chapter in a lesser period ^because of non¬ 
payment of Chapter dues the Board of Directors shall 
terminate the membership of such member on request 
of the Chapter Executive Committee. 


A member in default shall not be in good standing, 
and automatically and without notice and recourse 
all privileges to which this member was entitled by 
virtue of his membership shall cease immediately such 
default occurs. 

The Institute and the Chapter, or both, may post 
the names of all members in. default in the head¬ 
quarters of each and/or both and/or may read the 
names at its annual convention and/or annual meet¬ 
ing of the Chapter. 

Neither the Institute nor any Chapter shall be 
required to notify a member of his indebtedness 
and the penalty thereof, except as herein provided, 
provided that the Treasurer of the Institute and the 
Treasurer of the Chapter, respectively, have mailed 
at the beginning of the fiscal year of the Institute 
and Chapter, respectively, a due bill to said member 
for the annual dues for the current year in the 
Institute and Chapter, respectively. 

Gifts. 

The Board announces with satisfaction the fol¬ 
lowing gifts to the Institute, as of May 15, 1928: 

Waid Education Fund— 


Anonymous donor.$3,000.00 

General Endowment Fund— 

Paul A. Davis III. 100.00 

M. H. Goldstein. 100.00 

Henry H. Kendall. 100.00 

Charles Z. Klauder. 100.00 

George D. Mason. 100.00 

Proudfoot & Rawson. 25.00 

Edward I. Shire. 50.00 

F. H. Bosworth. 50.00 

James M. MacQueen. 25.00 

Wm. G. Nolting. 50.00 

I. K. Pond.100.00 

William G. Herbst. 25.00 

Walter Mellor. 25.00 

Charles A. Gifford. 25.00 

Walter B. Chambers. 25.00 

Wm. H. Schuchardt. 100.00 

Henry J. Van Ryan. 25.00 

C. A. Martin. 25.00 

Harry I. Schenck. 25.00 

Edwin O. Kuenzli. 25.00 

C. H. Hammond. 25.00 

Arthur L. Lovatt. 50.00 

William D. Hewitt. 25.00' 

General Scholarship Fund— 

Charles A. Platt. 125.00 

William Emerson. 1,000.00 

Jos. H. Freedlander. 25.00 

George B. Post & Sons. 100.00 

Klipstein & Rathman. 50.00 

Hubert Burnham. 100.00 

Arthur H. Brockie. 50.00 
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Bissell & Sinkler. $100.00 

William L. Bailey. 50.00 

Dwight James Baum. 25.00 

A. O. Elzner. 50.00 

Henry C. Hibbs. 25.00 

R. E. Raseman. 25.00 

Edward Stotz. 100.00 

Fred L. Smith. 50.00 

Joseph Evans Sperry.... 50.00 

William H. Schulzske. 25.00 

F. J. Winter. 50.00 

Frank R. Watson. 50.00 

Charles Butler. 100.00 

Charles A. Rich. 25.00 

M. R. Sanguinet. 25.00 

Arthur C. Jackson. 25.00 

J. V. Bennes.*.. 25.00 

Lynch Luquer. 50.00 

Ion Lewis. 25.00 

H. S. Bill. 25.00 

August P. Windolph. 25.00 

J. R. Miller. 100.00 

Philip Wadsworth. 25.00 

Lois Howe & Manning. 25.00 

Lois Lilley Howe. 25.00 

Henry F. Bigelow. 25.00 

James O. Betelle. 100.00 

Edward P. Stevens. 100.00 

Morgan Bunting. 100.00 

J. E. McCarty. 100.00 

Jamieson & Spearl. 50.00 

Zantzinger, Borie & Medary. 100.00 

Joseph P. Lord. 25.00 

James C. Hopkins. 25.00 

William A. Hirsch. 50.00 

James A. Armstrong. 25.00 

C. V. Keferstein. 25.00 

Edward Necarsulmer. 25.00 

John L. Hamilton. 50.00 

Hobart B. Upjohn. 25.00 

William K. Fellows. 50.00 

Alfred B. Harlow. 25.00 

G. J. deGeileke. 25.00 

William M. Ellicott. 50.00 

Fred H. Meyer. 100.00 

Harold Werner. 25.00 

Walter E. Lentz. 25.00 

General Education Fund— 

Delano & Aldrich. 250.00 

George C. Nimmons. 100.00 

H. B. Register. 50.00 

Henry McQoodwin. 25.00 

Emlyn L. Stewardson. 100.00 

New Jersey Chapter. 100.00 


W. B. Tubby. $25.00 

John Calvin Stevens. 50.00 

F. P. Platt & Bro. 25.00 

E. S. Gordon. 50.00 

Goldwin Goldsmith. 25.00 

Carl A. Ziegler. 50.00 

Robert Farquhar . 50.00 

Henry A. Macomb. 25.00 

Timothy Walsh. 25.00 

Dwight H. Perkins... 50.00 

Walter W. Judell. 50.00 

George G. Elmslie. 25.00 

Abram Garfield. 150.00 

William O. Ludlow. 25.00 

Theodate Pope Riddle. 100.00 

Structural Service Fund— 

Louis Kamper. 25.00 

N. Max Dunning. 100.00 

Derby & Robinson. 25.00 

Bert L. Baldwin. 25.00 

Erie G. Stillwell. 25.00 

John Y. Snyder. 50.00 

Honor Award Fund— 

Reginald D. Johnson. 25.00 


Income and Donations. 

There has been sufficient decentralization in 
the Institute accounting and handling of special 
funds to make it desirable that there should be a 
supporting resolution of the Convention with 
respect to provisions of the By-laws pertaining 
to the duties of the Treasurer. The Board, 
therefore, recommends the passage of the fol¬ 
lowing resolution: 

Whereas, The By-laws of the Institute provide that 
the Treasurer shall receive and, under directions of 
the Board of Directors, shall disburse the funds of 
the Institute; be it 

Resolved, That all moneys accepted and received 
as income gifts, donations or bequests by the Institute 
for the use of furthering any of its activities, shall 
be received by the Treasurer for and in behalf of the 
Institute, and be placed and kept and disbursed by 
him for the purposes and in the manner designated 
by the donors. 

Eligibility of Chapter Officers and Delegates. 

Under the provisions of the By-laws ten mem¬ 
bers or more may propose an amendment. The 
following amendment, proposed by fourteen 
members, has been received and is submitted for 
action. The Board recommends against the adop¬ 
tion of this amendment because it knows of'no 
necessity for its enactment: 

Article VII, Section /: Add to the first sentence 
the following: “Provided, however, that no more 
than two members of any firm or corporation prac- 
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ticing architecture, or which has been practicing 
architecture within the period of two years immedi¬ 
ately preceding, shall hold office concurrently in any 
Chapter.” 

Article VIII, Section Add, immediately follow¬ 
ing the seconr} sentence of paragraph 3, the follow¬ 
ing: “Under no circumstances shall more than three 
delegates be selected from the membership of any 
firm or corporation practicing architecture, within the 
period of two years immediately preceding the Con¬ 
vention date.” 

Juniorship. 

The Board proposes the following amendment 
to the By-laws in the thought that it offers a 
means of maintaining a contact with the Insti¬ 
tute which will not be lost by the Junior when 
he becomes an Associate: 

Juniorship —Article III, Section J: Amend the last 
paragraph by striking out the words “Chapter Asso- 
ciateship, or.” The paragraph, as amended, would 
then read: “The Junior affiliation shall expire auto¬ 
matically when the Junior is elected to Institute mem¬ 
bership, or when he reaches the age of thirty.” 

Discussion of this amendment by the Board 
led to suggestions of further amendments look¬ 
ing to closer contact than at present between 
the Chapter Associates and the Institute. These 
suggestions will be considered at a later time by 
the Board. 

Fellowships. 

The Jury of Fellows, in accordance with the 
By-laws as amended at the last Convention, and 
under the Chairmanship of Charles A. Favrot, 
has perfected a procedure for the election of 
Fellows. 

One of the new requirements is that the name 
of every member suggested for advancement to 
Fellowship must be before the Jury for at least 
a year before final action can be taken. The 
jury reports that under this procedure no nomi¬ 
nations are now properly before them, therefore 
the jury cannot report the election of any Fel¬ 
lows. 

Jury of Fellows—Chairmanship. 

The By-laws at present do not provide for the 
appointment of the Chairman of the Jury of 
Fellows. 

The Board offers the following resolution: 

Resolved, That Article II, Section 1, second para¬ 
graph, last sentence of the By-laws be amended to 
read as follows: “The President shall appoint the 
Chairman of the Jury, and shall fill all the vacancies 
occurring in the Jury of Fellows by death, resigna¬ 
tion, expiration of term, or otherwise.” 

Nominations of Honorary Members. 

, The Board nominates the following laymen, 
who have rendered distinguished service in the 


interest of the Fine Arts, for election to Honor¬ 
ary Membership in The American Institute of 
Architects. Their names will appear on the bal¬ 
lots and should be voted upon: 

Royal Cortissoz 
Walter S. Brewster 
Frederick Paul Keppel 
Hermon A. MacNeil 
Herbert Adams 
Lee Lawrie 
Ezra Winter 
J. C. Nichols 
Jules Guerin 
Bancel La Farge 

Nominations of Honorary Corresponding 
Members. 

The Board nominates the following distin¬ 
guished architects in foreign countries for elec¬ 
tion to Honorary Corresponding Membership in 
The American Institute of Architects. Their 
names will appear on the ballots and they should 
be voted upon: 

Bernardo Morales, Santiago, Chile. 

Alberto Coni Molina, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 

Raul J.'Alvarez, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 

Raul J. Fitte, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 

Francisco Squirm, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 

H. P. L. Cart de Lafontaine, London, Eng¬ 
land. 

M. Littman, Stuttgart, Germany. 

Peter Behrens, Vienna, Austria. 

Pan American Congress of Architects. 

At the Sixtieth Convention announcement was 
made of the Third Pan American Congress of 
Architects to be held in Buenos Aires from July 
1 to 10, 1927. There was also reported the gen¬ 
erous action of the Carnegie Endowment for In¬ 
ternational Peace in making an appropriation of 
$3,000 to meet the expenses of delegates to be 
selected by The American Institute of Architects. 

The Congress was held and a complete report 
was made to the membership through the pages 
of The Journal. The Delegates who attended 
the Congress were: 

Frank R. Watson, Chairman 
William L. Plack 
Kenneth M. Murchison 
Warren P. Laird 
John G. Howard 

The following resolutions are proposed: 

Resolved, That the Sixty-first Convention of The 
American Institute of Architects hereby expresses to 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace its 
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appreciation of the appropriation which made possi¬ 
ble the sending of Delegates representing the archi¬ 
tectural profession of the United States to the Third 
Pan American Congress of Architects. 

Resolved, That the Convention hereby expresses its 
thanks to the Delegates who made the journey to 
Buenos Aires and so adequately represented the archi¬ 
tectural profession at the Third Pan American Con¬ 
gress of Architects. 

French Traveling Fellowship. 

At the last Convention the Board reported the 
appointment of Marcel Gogois, Paris, France, 
as the first recipient of the French Traveling 
Fellowship. Mr. Gogois was present at that 
Convention. In due course he completed his 
studies in the United States and has returned to 
France. 

For 1928 the Fellowship has been awarded to 
Maurice Chauchon, of Paris, who has recently- 
arrived in the United States to begin a period of 
extensive study of American architecture. The 
Board bespeaks for him the hospitality and the 
personal interest of the members of the Institute. 

Structural Service Department 

During the past year the Structural Service 
Department has undertaken no new lines of activ¬ 
ity, but has devoted its time and energy towards 
carrying out its established program. 

The Department made no recommendations in 
favor of official Institute recognition or approval, 
or for participation in any new external activities 
or contacts during the twelve months following 
the 1927 Convention. 

During that period the Institute, through the 
Structural Service Department, has been repre¬ 
sented at many meetings of technical committees, 
national organizations, and governmental bu¬ 
reaus, dealing with problems relating to building 
construction, to the use of building materials, 
and to the development of standards and proc¬ 
esses intended to conserve the resources and en¬ 
ergies of the building public, the building indus¬ 
try, and the nation. Such investigations, confer¬ 
ences, and meetings as these, held under the aus¬ 
pices of such agencies as the Bureau of Stand¬ 
ards, of the various building committees of the 
Department of Commerce, of the American En¬ 
gineering Standards Committee, of the American 
Society for Testing Material, of the Under¬ 
writers Laboratories, of the National Fire Pro¬ 
tection Association, and others, have been at¬ 
tended by representatives of the Institute, ap¬ 
pointed through the Structural Service Depart¬ 
ment upon special invitation. The Architect is 
now recognized to such an extent that his attend¬ 
ance is insisted upon. In many instances the 


power exercised by the Structural Service repre¬ 
sentative has been a veto one. He has prevented 
the adoption of rules, regulations, and legislation 
which, if put into effect, would have been detri¬ 
mental to good architectural practice. 

The Board considers these contacts of great 
value to the profession and to the Institute. The 
results obtained are full justification and ample 
return for the annual appropriation of $5,000.00 
which the Institute makes to the Structural Serv¬ 
ice Department. 

The Department has continued the work of 
rendering service to individual architects in their 
technical problems. Members are urged to use 
this service, for which there is no charge unless 
extensive research is involved. 

The Standard Classification for Filing is meet¬ 
ing with increasing popularity, with both archi¬ 
tects and manufacturers. The filing system is 
fully set forth in A. I. A. Document No. 172 
which is furnished free of charge. 

The Sixtieth Convention noted that “the con¬ 
tact with the Producers Council shall be encour¬ 
aged and continued for a period of at least five 
years; provided that the cost of the services ren¬ 
dered by the Institute to the members of the 
Council shall be paid by the Council.” 

By the further authority of that Convention, 
the affiliation of the Council with the Institute 
is to be evidenced by a contract which shall run 
at least five years. This contract is novy being 
prepared by the Board. There is an evident re¬ 
luctance of the Producers to the removal to 
Washington of the office now maintained in 
New York by the Institute and the Producers. 
The Board concurs that the removal may cause 
an upsetting of routine procedure and the main- 
• tenance of a separate office by the Producers; 
nevertheless, it is convinced that the advantages 
of separating the two offices and centralizing the 
activities of the Institute in Washington ulti¬ 
mately will be found to outweigh the disadvan¬ 
tages and will not hamper the continued mutu¬ 
ally advantageous relations with the Producers. 
In order that the Producers may have ample 
opportunity to plan accordingly, the Board has 
renewed its office lease in New York until April 
30, 1929, at which time it proposes that the 
office in New York shall be given up and the 
Structural Service Department shall be housed 
and its activities, with its Technical Secretary, 
combined with and administered at and from the 
Octagon as an inherent part of the general ad¬ 
ministration of the Institute under the Executive 
Secretary. 
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Resolved, That the removal of the office of the 
Structural Service Department to Washington at the 
termination of the present lease for the office in New 
York, and the housing of the Department and the 
combining and administering of the activities at and 
from the Octagon as an inherent part of the general 
administration of the Institute under the Executive 
Secretary, be and hereby is approved and confirmed. 

The Board has instructed the Department to 
continue the work which it is doing so satis¬ 
factorily. 

The Board has considered the report of the 
Structural Service Department, N. Max Dun¬ 
ning, Director, which has been distributed with 
the committee reports. It finds the report a sat¬ 
isfactory record of progress, and recommends 
action as follows: 

Resolved, That the report of the Structural Service 
Department be accepted. 

The Producers’ Council. 

The Board has received the annual report of 
the Producers’ Council, which covers its activities 
for the twelve months ending with April, 1928. 
The report is one of satisfactory progress in the 
carrying on of the program agreed upon between 
the Institute and the Producers. 

The form of a five-year contract with the Pro¬ 
ducers, as contemplated at the last Convention, is 
now under negotiation. 

The National Board for Jurisdictional Awards. 

The Board of Directors reports, with regret, 
that the Building Trades Department of The 
American Federation of Labor has withdrawn 
its membership and support from the National 
Board for Jurisdictional Awards. 

The Board was organized in 1919, largely 
through the influence and efforts of E. J. Rus¬ 
sell, Architect, of St. Louis. Mr. Russell be¬ 
lieved that jurisdictional strikes, which were 
causing the building public losses of millions of 
dollars annually, could be greatly reduced if 
some agency was created which would settle the 
disputes as they arose. The Jurisdictional Board 
came into being and the Institute, by action of 
the Fifty-Second Convention at Nashville, in 
1919, assumed membership in the movement. 

During the nine years of its existence, the 
Jurisdictional Board rendered many decisions, 
most of which were accepted and put into effect 
by the building trades and other groups affected. 
The Board was thus directly responsible for sav¬ 
ing millions of dollars for the building public 
and for practically eliminating the evil custom 
of jurisdictional strikes—which engendered mis¬ 


understanding and suspicion in the public mind 
and brought discredit to the building industry. 

The withdrawal of the Building Trades De¬ 
partment from the Jurisdictional Board, for its 
own good reasons, leaves the Jurisdictional Board 
without the support of the building trades. As 
the building trades, next to the public, were the 
largest beneficiaries of the work of the Board, 
and as the architects are the only professional 
group now left on the Board, the engineers hav¬ 
ing withdrawn, there is no good reason why 
Institute membership should be continued. The 
Board of the Institute believes that the many 
decisions rendered by the Jurisdictional Board 
will bear good fruit for years to come. It ex¬ 
presses to Mr. Russell, and to his successor on 
the Board, Mr. Edward B. Lee, of Pittsburgh, 
the appreciation and commendation of The 
American Institute fo Architects. 

The following resolution is offered: 

Resolved, That the membership of The. American 
Institute of Architects in the National Board for 
Jurisdictional Awards as authorized and directed by 
the Fifty-second Convention, be and hereby is termi¬ 
nated effective May 18, 1928. 

Ethics. 

A proper performance of the function of the 
Judiciary Committee has made it desirable to 
inquire into the fundamental purpose of disci¬ 
plinary action. It is wholesome to do this from 
time to time so that permanent and constructive 
effects may be gotten from equitable discipline. 
It is unnecessary to say that the idea of revenge 
is wholly outside the pale. Neither is it proper 
to arrive at judgments for the sake of punish¬ 
ment per se or even discipline per se. The mind 
must be freed from the implication that because 
a wrong has been done discipline must be admin¬ 
istered unless it is clear that some beneficial effect 
will accrue. Otherwise the result is merely evil 
for evil. More concretely, it is believed that the 
judicial procedure of the Institute should be ad¬ 
ministered so as to help remove causes likely to 
require disciplinary action and at the same time 
foster those curative processes so essential in the 
presence of wrong. 

Upon examination of the records of all of the 
disciplinary cases that have appeared before the 
Institute, it is encouraging to record that there 
is a decided tendency for the number of infrac¬ 
tions to become less and less. In the last two 
years only three cases have been presented to 
your Judiciary Committee. We believe this to 
mean that a healthier understanding of the In- 
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stitute’s standards is slowly but surely becoming 
established. 

Admission Ceremony for New Members. 

In order that new members may be made fa-' 
miliar with the standards of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Architects which have been developed by 
long usage, the Board recommends that all Chap¬ 
ters evolve an initiation ceremony, the central 
feature of which shall be the reading of the offi¬ 
cial standards of Professional Practice of The 
American Institute of Architects. It is the belief 
of the Board that this will impress upon incom¬ 
ing members the helpful principles that have 
been found sound and beneficial in the practice 
of our profession. Such a reading of the Prin¬ 
ciples of Professional Practice should also serve 
as a re-affirmation of the beliefs of all members. 

For the information of those Chapters that 
adopt such an initiation ceremony, it is stated 
that the Washington State Chapter has found 
such a ceremony impressive and beneficial, and 
facts concerning it may be obtained by writing 
the Secretary of that Chapter. 

Regional Districts. 

On the recommendation of the Chairman of 
the Committee on Regional Districts, C. Herrick 
Hammond, the Board of Directors during the 
past year has made the following reallocation of 
Chapters: 

1. The Oklahoma Chapter to be transferred 
from the Seventh to the Sixth District. 

2. The Pittsburgh Chapter to be transferred 
from the Fifth to the Third District. 

3. The Erie Chapter to be transferred from 
the Fifth to the Third District. 

4. The Washington, D. C., Chapter and the 
Baltimore Chapter to be transferred from the 
Fourth to the Third District. 

5. The Georgia, South Georgia, and Florida 
Chapters to be transferred from the Seventh to 
the Fourth District. 

6. The Alabama Chapter to be transferred 
from the Seventh to the Fourth District. 

These reallocations become effective on May 
19, 1928. 

On the recommendation of Mr. Albertson, 
Director of the Ninth District, the Board has 
given names to the Regional Districts as follows: 

The First District shall be called the New 
England District; 

The Second District shall be called the New 
York District; 

The Third District shall be called the Middle 
Atlantic District; 


The Fourth District shall be called the South 
Atlantic District; 

The Fifth District shall be called the Great 
Lakes District; 

The Sixth District shall be called the Central 
States District; 

The Seventh District shall be called the Gulf 
States District; 

The Eighth District shall be called the West¬ 
ern Mountain District; 

The Ninth District shall be called the Sierra 
Nevada District. 

Membership Statistics. 

Total Membership of the Institute on 
Dec. 31,1927 May 3, 1927 


Fellows. 

... 298 

296 

Members . 

...2965 

2931 

Honorary Members. 

.... 80 

79 

Honorary Corresponding 
Members. 

... 33 

33 





3376 

3339 


The total membership of the Institute for the 
fiscal year January 1 to December 31, 1927, is 
shown in column (1) below; and for the Con¬ 
vention year May 3, 1927, to May 3, 1928, in 
column (2) following: 

There have been the follow¬ 
ing elections, reinstatements, 
and Members advanced to 
Fellowship: 

(1) (2) 

Jan. 1 May 3, 1927 
to to 

Dec. 31, 1927 May 3, 1928 


Elected Members. 310 302 

Reinstated Members. 9 9 

Members advanced to Fel¬ 
lowship . 10 10 

Honorary Members elected.. 11 11 

Honorary Corresponding 

Members elected . 3 3 

There have been the following terminations: 

Resignations—Members . 26 , 33 

Dropped —Members . 80 82 

There have been the following deaths: 

Fellows . 10 10 

Members . 14 16 

Honorary Members . 6 7 

Honorary Corresponding 

Members . 1 1 
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(1) 

(2) 


Jan 1 

May 3, 1927 


to 

to 

(Continued) Dec. 31, 1927 

May 3, 1928 

The total of new active mem¬ 
bers elected and reinstated 

has been . 

319 

311 

The total number of resigna¬ 
tions, removals and deaths 

has been . 

130 

141 

Leaving a net gain in active 

Members of .. 

189 

170 

Associates . 

396 

417 

Juniors . 

129 

151 

The names of the members who 

have been 


reported as having died during the Convention 
year are as follows: 


FELLOWS 


A. B. Benton 
A. C. Bruce 
John F. Capen 
E. O. Fallis 
Alfred B. Harlow 


George H. Helmle 
Henry R. Marshall 
James Rush Marshall 
Martin Roche 
Howard Sill 


MEMBERS 


Charles E. Bearden 
Chas. F. Brunckhorst 
A. E. Doyle 
Gilbert N. Edson 
Charles A. Ferguson 
A. Burch FitzSimons 
Clyde Wetmore Kelly 
Henry A. Koelble 


F. W. Krelle 
Earl G. Park 
Charles O. Pfeil 
Hugh Roberts 
F. Joseph Untersee 
Oman H. Waltz 
Charles B. Waterhouse 
Charles Peter Weeks 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Howard C. Butler 
James W. Ellsworth 
B. E. Fernow 
Charles L. Freer 


Wm. Paul Gerhard 
Edward S. Morse 
W. A. Roebling 


contemplated. Since the last Convention, the 
total net gain of new members was 170. From 
Convention to Convention for the past five years 
the annual increase has been 4.25 per cent. 

These facts should be sufficient to assure any 
reasonable member that a more vigorous growth 
is desirable, and that the expansion of the Insti¬ 
tute in recent years has not been too rapid. Any 
member may obtain by request of the Secretary’s 
Office, extensive information on the growth, or 
lack of growth of the Institute over any given 
period of years and from any angle desired. 

The Field Secretary will visit the Chapters, 
discuss their local problems, encourage the en¬ 
rolling of new members, awaken the interest of 
members who are delinquent, and in general be 
a diplomatic and stimulating influence for the 
advancement of the work of The American In¬ 
stitute of Architects. 

He will be under the direct control of the 
Executive Secretary as a part of his staff, and 
the Executive Secretary will be held responsible 
for the appointment and for the results achieved. 
The position will be filled in due course. An 
educational period of several months, at The 
Octagon, will be necessary before the new field 
man will be qualified to visit Chapters. Chap¬ 
ters will be advised with regard to this program. 

The Convention—1929. 

It is customary to hold two Conventions out 
of every three in the City of Washington. Un¬ 
less there is some good reason for breaking the 
custom, the Board proposes to hold the Sixty- 
second Convention in the City of Washington 
early in the month of May. 

The Board offers the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the fixing of the place and dates 
of the Sixty-second Convention be left in the hands 
of the Board of Directors with power. 


HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 

Gabriel von Seidl 
Appointment of a Field Secretary. 

The Board of Directors has created the posi¬ 
tion of Field Secretary. This action is to support 
the work of the Secretary’s Office at The Octa¬ 
gon, particularly in its efforts to increase the 
membership of the Institute. 

The Institute is not growing as fast as the 
profession, and it is not growing sufficiently to 
maintain its established position as the repre¬ 
sentative of the architectural profession in the 
United States. No letting down of the bars is 


Mr. Boyd (Philadelphia Chapter). Mr. 
Chairman, I move that we rise for one moment 
out of respect to the memory of those who died 
last year. 

The motion was seconded and carried unani¬ 
mously and the audience stood in silent tribute to 
the memory of the deceased members. 

The President. If the report of the Board 
of Directors seemed long it is a measure of the 
amount of work the last convention placed upon 
the Board. 

Printed copies of this report will be available 
the first thing tomorrow morning. Delegates 
coming into the hall may get them as they enter. 
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They should have them because the first order of 
business after the disposition of the Treasurer’s 
report will be to act on this report item by item. 

I want to say in connection with that, that a 
Committee on Resolutions has been named, with 
Mr. Ellis F. Lawrence, Chairman. Any resolu¬ 
tions which delegates have in mind or have 
brought with them which are not germane to or 
a part of the debate on the Board report and the 
general business and therefore should come up 


under new business, first should be given to 
Mr. Lawrence, the Chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions, and any debate from the floor 
during the Board’s report will be related to the 
items in that report. 

The Treasurer tells me that it will take half 
an hour to present his report. .Therefore we will 
adjourn now and take up the Treasurer’s report 
the first thing tomorrow morning. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:20 p. m. 


May Seventeenth—Morning Session 


The Convention was called to order at 10:10 
a. m., in the Auditorium of the Hotel Chase, 
President Milton B. Medary presiding. 

The President. I want to call attention to 
the importance of delegates being present when 
votes are taken. As you will learn from the 
Treasurer’s report and as you have already 
learned from the Directors’ report, certain votes 
will require a two-thirds vote of the convention. 
That does not mean two-thirds of those who are 
here in the room; it means two-thirds of the 
delegates who are registered. It is very impor¬ 
tant, in these votes that have to do with the 
finances of the Institute, that you are here and 
voting. 

I will repeat that there is a Committee on Res¬ 


olutions and that all resolutions that are not 
germane to the Board report should be turned 
in to that Committee so that they can be brought 
forward at the proper time under new business. 
Any resolutions, germane to the business we will 
do today, should be offered as each item in the 
Board’s report is reached and put on the floor 
for discussion. 

The Treasurer’s report was not reached yes¬ 
terday. We will read the report this morning. 
Any member can ask any questions from the 
floor, but the debate on the proposals of that re¬ 
port will come up in regular order under the 
Board’s report. 

I will call on Mr. Bergstrom, the Treasurer, 
to make the Treasurer’s report. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
Edwin Bergstrom 


To The American Institute of Architects, As¬ 
sembled in Sixty-first Annual Convention, 
1928: 

The Treasurer submits to you the Sixty-first 
general report of the finances of the Society, for 
the year beginning January 1, 1927, and ending 
December 31, 1927. The detailed report of the 
finances made by the auditors is on file at The 
Octagon. 

I also submit a general statement showing the 
financial history of The Journal and The 
Press, taken from the auditor’s reports, from 
1913 to the time of liquidation, December 31, 
1927, and a report showing the effect of the 
liquidation on the finances of the Institute. 

To the Sixtieth Convention, the Treasurer 
set out in detail the sources from which the 
moneys of the Institute were derived, the gen¬ 
eral manner in which they were expended and 
the general accounts in which they were placed 
on the books. These accounts remain as then 
described, but additional ones have been set up 
to meet increasing activities. These additional 
accounts 'show more specifically in the reports 
on the effect of The Press liquidation. 

The Institute — 

The financial condition of the Institute is 


shown in Table I of this report and its incomes 
and expenditures in Table II. For comparative 
purposes are shown the condition of the Institute 
at the close of the year 1926 and on January 1, 
1928, after giving effect to The Press liquidation. 

The general operations for the year 1927 can 
be summarized— 


Income 

From Dues ...$ 85,873.75 

From Publishing and Printing. 19,110.04 

From Producers’ Council. 7,200.00 

From Other Sources. 1,572.63 


Total Income.$113,756.42 

Expenditures 

Convention, Regional and Board 
Meetings and General Administra¬ 
tion .$ 38,937.50 

Publishing and Printing. 27,713.60 

Publicity . 4,080.63 

Committees . 13,915.62 

Medals, Awards and Insignia. 515.26 

Affiliations With Other Organiza¬ 
tions . 1,461.28 


Total Expenditures.$ 86,623.89 
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This is an operating gain of $27,132.53 for 
the year, compared with a gain of $274.96 in 
1926. 

The operations of the special funds show a 
total income of $27,694.24 and an expenditure 
therefrom of $10,084.69, an operating gain of 
$17,609.55 compared with $3,291.29 in 1926. 
The financial condition can be summarized— 
Assets 

Cash, Notes and Accounts Receivable 

and Securities.$191,987.21 

Inventories, Furniture, Fixtures, and 

Library . 46,001.10 

Stock of The Press. 700.00 

Real Estate. 80,509.50 


Total .„.$319,197.81 

Liabilities 

Accounts and Notes Receivable and 

Accounts in Suspense.$ 22,972.26 

Income Earned and Not Appropri¬ 
ated .-. 23,293.95 

Capital and Surplus. 272,931.60 


Total .$319,197.81 


This is a gain of $45,199.37 in income earned, 
capital and surplus over that of 1926. 

The securities are carried at cost and the real 
estate at a nominal value. No value is given to 
the improvements on the property. The ap¬ 
praised value of the real estate is $279,000.00 
and the replacement value of The Octagon is 
$ 102 , 000 . 00 . 

The Press — 

The first number of The Journal was issued 
from The Octagon in January, 1913. It was 
published at Washington as an activity of the 
Committee on Publications until 1920 when The 
Press Corporation was organized and the pub¬ 
lishing of The Journal was moved to New 
York. The story of The Journal from 1913 
to 1920 was well told to the 1920 Convention 
by Mr. Medary. 

The Press, since 1920, has published The 
Journal, The Handbook, the Goodhue Book, 
the Charleston, S. C., book, the Autobiography of 
an Idea and the System of Ornament by Sulli¬ 
van; acted as selling agent for several other 
books and conducted a general book-selling busi¬ 
ness. 

The financial history of The Journal and 
The Press is set out in Table III. The figures 
are taken from the reports of the auditors of 
The Press. 

The Committee on Publications, while The 
Journal was published in Washington, ex¬ 
pended $192,879.44 of which $116,125.40 was 
printing, publishing and selling expense and 
^76,375.87 overhead expense. 


The Press, from its beginning in 1920 until 
its liquidation, December 31, 1927, expended 
$429,073.50, of which $217,378.13 was print¬ 
ing, publishing and selling expense and $207,- 
806.08 overhead expense. In 1919, the last year 
in Washington, the overhead expense was $14,- 
065.09. In 1920, the first year in New York, 
the overhead expense was $34,719.75. The 
average overhead during six years operation in 
Washington was $12,730.00; the average for 
eight years operation in New York was ap¬ 
proximately $26,000.00. 

The total income of the Committee on Pub¬ 
lications in Washington was $164,627.55, ex¬ 
clusive of $17,000 contributed by the Institute. 
Of this income, $127,087.17 was from advertis¬ 
ing and $29,846.48 from general subscriptions. 
The total income of The Press since its begin¬ 
ning in 1920 to December 31, 1927, was $416,- 
842.00 exclusive of $2,900 cash contributed by 
the Institute and $15,000 from the proceeds of 
the sale of The Press bonds. Of this income 
approximately $225,033.50 was from advertis¬ 
ing, $69,606.67 from Institute subscriptions and 
$20,864.55 from general subscriptions. 

In 1920 the Press took over and assumed the 
financial obligations incurred by the Institute 
Committee on Publications and issued its 5% 
bonds due in 1940 for the purpose of taking up 
approximately $26,400 of these obligations and 
to provide capital for its operations. This capi¬ 
tal was in part set up by The Press as income. 
No sinking fund to retire these bonds was ever 
set up by The Press. 

Liquidation of The Press — 

The liquidation of The Press affairs involved 
three major considerations; the contract with 
Mr. Whitaker; publishing further volumes of 
The Octagon Library and the determination of 
the indebtedness. Mr. Whitaker, originally en¬ 
gaged as Acting Executive Secretary of the In¬ 
stitute, became the Editor of The Journal. 
In 1920 the Press made a 10 year contract with 
him, wherein he agreed to give his whole time 
to The Press to act as Editor of The Journal 
and manager of The Press and The Press agreed 
to compensate him on a profit-showing basis, 
wherein Mr. Whitaker was to receive $7,500 
yearly and 50% of the first $5,000 of profits, 
25% of the second $5,000 and 10% of each 
succeeding $5,000, up to a total annual income 
of $20,000. Profits were taken before any sink¬ 
ing fund was set up to retire the bonds. The 
Press also paid the annual premiums on a life 
insurance policy of $20,000 in favor of Mrs. 
Whitaker; this was equivalent to an additional 
salary to Mr. Whitaker of approximately $800 
per year. Mr. Whitaker’s services were termi¬ 
nated on July 31, 1927, and the sum of $13,- 
355.88 was paid him for all claims arising out 
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of the unexpired term of his contract and other¬ 
wise. 

It was determined, for economic reasons, that 
it was impossible to continue the publication of 
additional volumes of The Octagon Library. 
These volumes are based on photographs. Messrs. 
Tebbs and Knell of New York had been engaged 
by Mr. Whitaker to make photographs for cer¬ 
tain of these volumes. The contract was ver¬ 
bal, supported by certain confirming letters. This 
firm was to be paid $1,500 for the photographs of 
the Charleston Book and $1.00 per volume roy¬ 
alty on each book sold after the first thousand. 
A similar arrangement was concluded for the 
New Orleans book. These cash payments were 
completed and the Institute took over the liability 
of payment of the royalties on the Charleston 
Book, and on the New Orleans Book when and 
as due, if the book was published. This firm 
of photographers filed claims with the Institute 
for approximately $22,000 covering photographs 
in Ohio, Kentucky, Mississippi, Georgia and 
Louisiana Plantations and royalties for those 
volumes. The Board could find no justification 
for these claims and refused to pay them. It 
has not set them up as a liability. 

The total amount of Press indebtedness was 
not determined by the auditors of The Press. 
The Press, with the exceptions shown in the 
closing statement, has not set up on its books 
any liabilities under any of its contracts; only 
payments thereon as made. Consequently it was 
difficult to determine the contracts, which were 
verbal in many instances, and the amounts due 
thereunder. Subsequent to taking over The Press, 
it has been necessary to provide for nearly $8,- 
000.00 of liabilities not shown in any statement 
of The Press. It has not been possible to de¬ 
termine the costs of publishing, printing and sell¬ 
ing any single item published by The Press, be¬ 
cause the overhead was not distributed to the 
items and none was charged against any books 
published or sold, so far as can be discovered 
from the- statements. 

Effect of Liquidation — 

The effect of taking over the obligations of 
The Press on the finances of the Institute is 
shown on Tables IV and V. 

The Institute loaned The Press, prior to De¬ 
cember 31, 1927, $26,500 to pay the Whitaker 
and other claims. The Press further borrowed 
$3,355.88 from one of its Directors. In addition 
to these notes, the liabilities shown on the clos¬ 
ing statement of The Press included current 
liabilities, $5,803.19; deferred liabilities, $1,- 
466.92; bonds, $45,631.25 and capital stock, 
$700.00. These liabilities, amounting to $83,- 
457.24, were assumed by the Institute. The 
obligations assumed were increased to $91,- 


008.97 after the liabilities not included in The 
Press statement were added. 

This $91,008.97 is the amount which must 
be amortized by the Institute before The Press 
affairs will be disposed of. 

The assets taken over are described in Table 
IV. These amounted to $35,206.08, of which 
there have been written off as uncollectible or 
obsolescent, $4,254.38. Nominal values have 
been set up for the plates of the published books 
and the Charleston photographs, as additional 
assets. Valuation of the principal inventory 
items was fixed by outside appraisers. 

The difference between assets and liabilities 
fixes the total deficit of The Press at $58,248.27. 
Amortization of Press Obligations — 

The general scheme proposed and advocated 
by the Board to amortize the $91,008.97 was 
set out in the statement sent to each member on 
April 16, 1928. As therein stated, to accom¬ 
plish this amortization at the lowest cost to the 
Institute requires the use of the Reserve Fund. 
The Board is asking this Convention to author¬ 
ize the disbursement of the unappropriated money 
in that fund up to the close of 1928, for this 
purpose. If the money disbursement is author¬ 
ized, about $28,000 of the Reserve Fund will be 
so used and the amortization should be com¬ 
pleted prior to January 1, 1932, with an interest 
cost of $6,750.00 and without unduly withdraw¬ 
ing funds from current activities. If the dis¬ 
bursement is not authorized there will be an 
additional interest charge of not less than $8,- 
650.00 and an annual charge against current 
activities of not less than $1,400 up to 1933. 
Delinquent Dues — 

At the close of the fiscal year, 404 members 
owed the Institute for 1927 and 1926 dues, 
amounting to $13,507.50. On December 31, 
1926, the delinquent dues amounted to $13,- 
302.40. The Treasurer in his report to the 
Sixtieth Convention called attention to what it 
cost the Institute to carry these accounts. The 
situation was urgent at that time—twelve 
months later the urgency is almost exactly re¬ 
peated. The Board is proposing a by-law 
amendment which will reduce the amount of 
dues delinquent, and the cost of carrying the 
accounts. This is especially desirable at this 
time when the Institute is assuming the heavy 
liabilities of The Press. 

Dues Remitted — 

During the year dues of members have been 
remitted, amounting to $100.00. 

The Treasurer regrets the amount of room his 
report will take in the Proceedings. Yet it 
seemed to him essential, and the Board concurred, 
that the fullest possible financial report should 
be made of The Press and its business. 
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TABLE I 


statemeHT of assets and liabilities 

FOR FISCAL YEAR JANUARY 1, 1927, TO DECEMBER 31, 1927 
WITH 1926 COMPARISON AND AS OF JANUARY 1, 1928, AFTER GIVING EFFECT TO PRESS ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


ASSETS 

Current Fund 

Reserve FunJ 

] 

1 

Property Fund 

Endowment Fund 

General 

Endowment 

Fund 

Waid Education Fund 

Henr] 

Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Jan. 1, 

1926 1927 1928 

Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Jan. 1, 

1926 1927 1928 

Dec. 31, Dec 31, | 
1926 1S27 1 

Jan. 1, 

1 1928 

Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Jan. 1, 

1926 1927 1928 

Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Jan. 1, 

1926 1927 1928 

Jan. 1, 
1928 

Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Jan. 1, 

1926 1927 1928 

Dec. 31, 
1926 


Accounts Receivable Less Reserve ' 

for Bad Debts. 

Notes Receivable- 


Investments Securities, at Cost- 


Fund for Redemption Press Bonds... 
Inventory... 


Furniture and Furnishings, Less Reserve 
for Depreciation... 


The Octagon Library.Schedule A-6 

Real Estate (Not Including Improvements). 

Stock of the Press.. 


Deficit of the Press... 


$23,646.39 

$21,693.59 

$34,029.24 

$5,401.43 

$9,384.32 

$21,719.97 

8,802.6.8 

30.00 

114,181.41 

8,953 .41 
26,525.00 
113,815.21 
21,000.00 
275.00 

12,953.41 
26,525.00 
113,815.21 
21,000.00 . 
15,831.55 

8,802.68 
30.00 
25 .00 .. 

8,450.65 
25 .00 

12,450.65 
25.00 


"2'1','000'.'()0 

21,000.00 

200.00 

200.00 

275 .00 

15,831.55 

19,301.90 
24,500.00 
80,509.50 
700.00 

18,823.90 
26,902.20 
80,509.50 
700.00 

19,692.40 
26,902.20 
80,509.50 
700.00 
58,509.27 . 

19,301.90 
24,500.00 
80,509.50 
700.00 

18,823 .90 
26,902.20 
80,509.50 
700.00 

19,692.40 
26,902.20 
80,509.50 
700.00 
58,248.27 


$84.15 $2,294.47 


6,850.30 .OOfXj 


$2,294.47 $216.40 


14,500.00 

300.00 


$585.46 
502.76 


$585.46 
502.76 


$8,065.84 $900.77 $900.77 . $5,306.16 $5,404.44 $5,404.44 $4,009.9 


2,000.00 


59,035.75 67, 


175.21 67,175.21 . 40,870.00 25,340.00 25,340.00 5,m3 


21,000.00 21,000.00 


$271,871.88 $319,197.81 $410,206.78 $139,470.51 $166,070.57 $257,079.54 $6,934.45 $17 '•.4’^.-i'’T<,V7.094.47 $2,216.40 $1,088.22 $1,088.22 $67,101.59 $68,075.98 $68,075.98 


$46,176.16 $51,744.44 $51,744.44 $9,410.2' 


LIABILITIES 


Accounts Payable- 
Notes Payable...... 


Subscriptions Paid in Advance... 
Accrued Interest... 


Deferred Liabilities... 

Bond Subscriptions. 

Items in Suspense..—. 

Press Bonds Outstanding... 

Income Earned and Unappropriated... 
CAPITAL AND RESERVES.-. 


...Schedule L-1 . 

—Scheduel L-2 .. 
...Schedule L-3 .. 
Schedule L-4 .. 
Schedule L-S .. 


$21,000.00 


Schedule L-6 $845.70 1,972.26 


Schedule L-7 15,829.81 23,293.95 

. 255,196.37 272,931.60 


$4,563.19 
50,855.88 
1,011.67 
137.56 
8,709.42 
400.00 
1,972.26 
45,631.25 
23,293 .95 
272,931.60 


$ 21 , 000.00 


$845.70 1,972.26 


13,050.93 

125,573.88 


14,991.27 

128,107.04 


$4,563.19 

50,855.88 

1,011.67 

137.56 

8,709.42 

400.00 

1,972.26 

45,631.25 

14,991.27 

128,807.04 


$6,934'is $r7,fe^47 $17,094.^ 


$2,216.40 $1,088.22 $1,088.22 . 

.$67,101.59 $68,075.98 $68,075.98 .$46,176.16 44;617.70 44;617.70 $9,410^ 


$7,126.74 $7,126.74 


$271,871.88 $319,197.81 $410,206.78 $139,470.51 $166,070.57 $257,079.54 $6,934-45 $17,4^-^.47 $17,094.47 $2,216.40 $1,088.22 $1,088.22 $67,101.59 $68,075.98 $68,075.98 . $46,176.16 $51,744.44 $51,744.44 $9,410.? 


SCHEDULE A-2 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE, LESS RESERVE FOR BAD DEBTS 


CASH ON HAND AND IN BANKS 


December 31, 
1926 


December 31, 
1927 


January 1, 
1928 


SCHEDULE A-1 


From Dues.. 


December 31, 
1926 


December 31, 
1927 


January 1, 
1928 


From Journal Scientific Research Department.- 

From Journal Subscriptions... 

From Property Fund... 


$13,507.50 

166.70 

35.00 

182.33 


$13,107.50 


$13,107.50 


Current Fund—Petty Cash on hand.. 
Current Fund- 
Reserve Fund.. 


Property Fund.. 


Octagon L. & A. Bldg. Fund.. 
Endowment Fund.. 


$75.00 

5,326.43 

84.15 

216.40 


Waid Education Fund. 
Henry Adams Fund 


Octagon Monograph Fund.. 
Octagon Furniture Fund.. 


French Traveling Fellowship Fund.— 

Life Membership Fund. 


8,065.84 

5,306.16 

4,009.93 

116.32 

446.16 


$75.00 

9,309.32 

2,294.47 

585.46 

83.22 

900.77 

5,404.44 

1,036.41 


$75.00 

21,644.97 

2,294.47 

585.46 

83.22 

900.77 

5,404.44 

1,036.41 


TOTALS... 


Less Fellows Paying Increase -- $456.25 

Members Paying Increase. 4,427.50 


$13,891.53 

4,883.75 


$13,107.50 


$13,107.50 


Less Reserve... 


$9,007.78 

205.10 


$13,107.50 

4,656.85 


$13,107.50 

4,656.85 


4.50 

2,000.00 


4.50 

2,000.00 


Rent Property Account 
Federation of Arts... 

523 18th Street. 

521 18th Street.— 


$8,802.68 


8,450.65 


8,450.65 


$425.00 

77.76 


502.76 


TOTALS.. 


$23,646.39 $21,693.59 $34,029.24 


From the Press... 


502.76 

4,000.00 


TOTALS.. 
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8,802.68 

48 


$8,953.41 


$12,953.41 

















































































































































































































































!Adams Fund 

Life Membership 
Fund 

General 

Scholar¬ 

ship 

Fund 

General 

Educa¬ 

tional 

Fund 

Structural 

Service 

Fund 

Honor 

Award 

Fund 

French Travelling 
Fellowship Fund 

Octagon Library and i 
Administration i 

Building Fund | 

i 

Octagon 

Furniture 

and 

Monograph 

Fund 

Dec. 31, 
1927 

Jan. 1, 
1928 

Dec. 31, 
1927 

Jan. 1, 
1928 

Jan. 1, 
1928 

Jan. 1, 
1928 

Jan. 1, 
1928 

Jan 1, 
1928 

Dec. 31, Jan. 1, 

1927 1928 

Dec. 31, Jan. 1, i 

1927 1928 , 

Dec. 31, 
1926 

' ^51,036.41 

$1,036.41 

$2,000.00 

$2,000.00 





$4.50 $4.50 

$83 .22 $83 .22! 

! $562.48 






i2,‘ooo‘.'w i2','ooo‘.'oo 


$13,036.41^13,036.41 $2,000.00 $2,000.00 . $4.50 $4.50 $83.22 $83.22 $562.48 


'$13,036.41 $13,036.41 $2,000.00 $2,000.00 .! . $4.50 $4.50 $83.22 $83.22 "‘$562'.48 

’$13,036.41 $13,036.41 $2,000.00 $2,000.00 . $4.50 $4.50 $83.22 $83.22 $562.48 


SCHEDULE A-3 


NOTES RECEIVABLE 


December 31, 
1926 


December 31, 
1927 


Reserve Fund. 

Henry Adams Fund.. 
Current Fund.... 


. ^14,500.00 

. 12,000.00 

$30.00 25.00 


TOTALS 


$30.00 $26,525.00 


January 1, 
1928 


$14,500.00 

12,000.00 

25.00 


$26,525.00 


INVESTMENTS IN SECURITIES, AT COST 


SCHEDULE A-4 


December 31, December 31, 
1926 1927 


Current Fund... 

Property Fund. 

Reserve Fund.. 

Endowment Fund. 

Waid Education Fund. 
Henry Adams Fund. 


$25.00 

2,000.00 

6,850.30 

59,035.75 

40,870.00 

5,400.36 


$300.00 

67,175.21 

46,340.00 


TOTALS... 


$114,181.41 $113,815.21 


lanuary 1, 
1928 


$300.00 

67,175.21 

46,340.00 


$113,815.21 
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FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS, LESS RESERVE FOR 
SCHEDULE A-5 

December 31, 
1926 


The Octagon, Capital Invested in Furnishings... $10,801.90 

Portraits, Furniture and Books..... 12,000.00 


$22,801.90 

Less Reserve for Depreciation... 3,500.00 


$19,301.90 

From the Press. ... 


DEPRECIATION 

December 31, 
1927 


$10,823.90 

12 , 000.00 


$22,823.90 

4,000.00 


$18,823.90 


TOTALS. 


$19,301.90 $18,823.90 


SCHEDULE A-6 


The Octagon.. 

18th Street Property. 

Totals. 


REAL ESTATE, NOT INCLUDING IMPROVEMENTS 


December 31, 
1926 


December 31, 
1927 


$69,000.00 $69,000.00 

11,509.50 11,509.50 


$80,509.50 $80,509.50 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1926 1927 


SCHEDULE L-l. ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 

Press accounts payable as per Auditor’s statement 12-31-27. 


SCHEDULE L-l. NOTES PAYABLE 

Press 5% demand note to William Emerson. $3,355.88 

Press 5% demand note to A. 1. A... 14,500.00 

Press 5% demand note to A. 1. A. 12,000.00 


SCHEDULE L-3. SUBSCRIPTIONS PAID IN ADVANCE 


Prepaid Journal subscriptions. $951.67 

Prepaid Handbook subscriptions. 60.00 


SCHEDULE L-4. ACCRUED INTEREST 

Press accrued interest Emerson Note to 12-31-27. $32.70 

Press accrued interest A. 1. A. Notes 12-31-27... 104.86 


SCHEDULE L-5. DEFERRED LIABILITIES 

Reserve for additional Press accounts payable... $1,200.00 

Royalties—Charleston Book. 1,466.92 

Royalties—^New Orleans Book. 2,000.00 

Royalties—Sullivan-“Autobiography of An Idea”... 368.50 

Royalties—Sullivan-“Architectural Ornament”. 211.00 

Royalties—Goodhue-“Architect and Master of Many Arts” 918.00 

Binding Sullivan’s “Autobiography of An Idea”... 149.70 

Binding Sullivan’s “Architectural Ornament”. 355.30 

Photographs—New Orleans Book Cash Payment. 1,000.00 

Rent—New York Offices..... 1,040.00 


January 1, 
1928 


$10,823.90 

12,000.00 


$22,823.90 

4,000.00 


$18,823.90 

868.50 


$19,692.40 


January 1, 
1928 


$69,000.00 

11,509.50 


$80,509.50 


Jan. 1, 
1928 


$4,563.19 


29,855.88 


1,011.67 


137.56 


8,709.42 


SCHEDULE L-6. ITEMS IN SUSPENSE 

Balance (1926) Scientific Research Department.. $285.70 

Balance (1926) Public Information Articles... 560.00 $845.70 


Balance (1927) Scientific Research Department.. $921.54 

Balance (1927) Public Information Articles . 560.00 

Balance (1926-27) Convention taxes defaulted and paid. 283.56 

Balance (1927) Sullivan Estate. 207.16 


$1,972.26 
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TABLE II 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EjXPENDITURES 

FOR FISCAL YEAR JANUARY 1, 1927, TO DECEMBER 31, 1927, INC. 
WITH 1926 COMPARISON AND BUDCilET FOR 1928 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 


CURRENT FUNDS 


Actual 

1926 


Actual 

1927 


Budget 

1928 


INCOME 


Dues... ^54,802.50 

Publishing and Printing. 19,411.76 

Producers’Council... 7,200.00 

Other Income. 1,884.15 

Total Income. $83,298.41 


EXPENDITURES 


$85,873.75 

19,110.04 

7,200.00 

1,572.63 


$92,750.00 

29,750.00 

10,000.00 

5,300.00 


$113,756.42 $137,800.00 


Convention Proceedings and Regional Meetings. 

Board and Ex ecutive Meetings. 

Fees, Counsel, Audifnr, Custodian _ 

$6,108.45 

6,813.63 

1,229.27 

$5,629.88 

7,787.98 

1,170.44 

$6,250.00 

8,700.00 

1,350.00 

Taxes, except realty -_ 

296.59 

295.10 

300.00 

Genera] Administration . . _ 

21,187.79 

22,457.89 

23,680.00 

Pprnnting . _ _ 

1,218.02 

27,713.60 

13,130.00 

Publishing ^ind Printing __ 

26,698.02 

33,800.00 

Documents... $14,500.00 



Handbook... 
Journal.. 


3,000.00 

^_ 15,300.00 

Miscellaneous. 1,000.00 

Amortization and Interest—Press.. 

General Funds 

Reserve.-. 

Library.. 


Medal Awards and Insignia... 

Publicity........ 

Jury of Fellows.. 


Building Committee. 

National Capital Committee.. 

Allied Arts “ . 

Education “ . 

Community Planning “ . 

Other Committees.. 

Structural Service Department.. 


Memberships in Other Organizations... 
Contributions to Other Organizations.. 
Reserved, Prepaid Dues... 


Reserved, Contingent... jl... 

Miscellaneous Expense. 


912.94 

1,954.20 

1,532.24 

155.16 

296.39 

29.30 

497.01 

310.22 

1,079.01 

11,914.30 

832.96 

830.83 

.186737 

164.77 


378.19 

515.26 

4,080.63 

549.13 

89.64 

654.03 

284.90 

73.32 

144.94 

555.50 

11,564.16 

707.97 

753.31 


12,900.00 

11,286.00 

500.00 

950.00 

3,650.00 

1,000.00 

500.00 

650.00 

500.00 

400.00 

250.00 

1,250.00 

12,300.00 

703.00 

500.00 

400.00 

2,851.00 


Total Expenditures- 
OPERATING GAIN. 


$83,023.45 

274.96 


$86,623.89 

27,132.53 


$137,800.00 


$83,298.41 $113,766.42 
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\ INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


Actual 

1926 


Actual Budget 1928 

1927 To Income To Capital 


1 


INCOME \ 


Property Fund.. 
Reserve Fund.. 


Life Membership Fund..... 

The Endowment Fund (Octagon). 

The General Endowment Fund... 

Waid Education “ 

Henry Adams “ . 

Octagon Library and Collection Fund... 

General Scholarship Fund... 

General Education “ . 

Structural Service “ . 

Honor Awards... 


French Travelling Fellowship. 


'$7,382.67 

3,220.82 

$7,182.24 

9,700.26 

$6,545.00 

11,686.00 



1,090.00 

4,435.00 


”’2”786V8”5 

3,109.11 


75.00 

$1,750.00 

2,113.12 

2,831.66 

3,366.47 

2,615.00 

2,450.00 

500.00 

1,919.04 





300.00 

6,000.00 

1,500.00 

200.00 



2,600.00 

10.00 






1,504.50 

1,503.50 



Total Income.. $17,416.50 $27,694.24 $33,809.50 $19,450.00 


EXPENDITURES 

Property Fund.. 
Reserve Fund.. 


Life Membership Fund. 

The Endowment Fund. 

The General Endowment Fund.. 

Waid Education Fund. 

Henry Adams Fund.. 


*$8,027.71 

2,947.50 

'“2‘,’756V66 


Octagon Library and Collection Fund.. 
General Scholarship Fund.. 


400.00 


General Education Fund.. 

Structural Service Fund.. 

Honor Awards Fund... 

French Travelling Fellowship Fund.. 


$6,479.61 


1,898.08 

207.00 


1,500.00 


To Capital 
To Expenses And Reserve 


$6,545.00 

1,000.00 

800.00 

3,435.00 

””2,066*06 

500.00 

500.00 

’"27566'.o6 

””i”,”567.’56 


$10,686.00 

290.00 

1,000.00 

75.00 

615.00 

1,950.00 


300.00 

100.00 

10.00 


Total Expenditures.. 


$14,125.21 $10,084.69 $18,783.50 $15,026.00 


(*) Exclusive of Gift, $3,000. 
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TABLE III 


THE JOURNAL AND THE PRESS 
STATEMENT OF 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 1913-1927, INCLUSIVE 




RECAPITULATION 




INCOME 



EXPENDITURES 


Year 

Total 

Expenditures 

Total 

Income 

Capital 
Furnished 
By A. I. A. 

L Loss for Year 
G Gain for Year 

Advertising 

Income 

A. I. A. 
Subscriptions 
@$5.00 

General 

Subscriptions 

Total 
Journal 
Subscriptions 
and Advertising 
Income 

Book 

Publishing 
and Selling 
Income 

Other 

Income 

Publishing 
Printing 
and Selling • 
Expense 

General 

Overhead 

Expense 

Bad 

Debts 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 _ 

. $29,237.85 

. 22,505.55 

$22,319.84 

21,401.70 

22,907.85 

36,458.88 

30,565.21 

30,974.07 

$1,500.00 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

5,000.00 

2,500.00 

5,000.00 

L $2,911.24 

L $5,418.01 

G 396.15t 

L 1,172.99 

G 1,042.03 

L 3,566.51 

L 2,532.56 

$18,961.19 

17,677.07 

18,762.85 

29,093.88 

20,850.82 

21,741.36 


$3,281.65 

3,627.18 

3,881.20 

$22,242.84 

21,304.25 

$76.49 

72.00 

$0.51 

25.45 

$18,176.17 

12.958.38 
14,861.12 
22,894.34 
22,873.00 

24.362.39 

$11,061.68 

9,547.17 

10,653.22 

17,455.36 

13,593.35 

14,065.09 


1916. 

. 25,580.84 


22,644.05 

33,534.67 

27,366.82 

29,841.02 

103.80 

2,924.21 

3,023.17 

1,125.55 

160.00 

$66.50 

67.15 

165.37 

78.75 

1917.. 

.. 40,416.85 


4,440.79 

6,516.00 

8,099.66 

1918_ 

36,631.72 


175.22 

1919_ 

. 38,506.63 


7.50 


$192,879.44 

$164,627.55 
Add 1913 Loss. 

$17,000.00 

L $11,251.89 
2,911.24 

L $14,163.13 

$127,087.17 


$29,846.48 

$156,933.65 

$7,325.22 

$368.68 

$116,125.40 

$76,375.87 

$377.77 


PRIOR TO 1920 THE JOURNAL WAS OPERATED AT WASHINGTON: IN 1920 THE PRESS CORPORATION WAS ORGANIZED AND OPERATED AT NEW YORK 


1920 . . 

Proceeds of Press Bonds. 

.... $59,777.56 $41,563.26 

$15,000,001 

500.00/ 

1,200.00 

1,200.00 

L$17,714.30tt 
G 617.39 

L 447.18 

G 502.07 

L 1,657.85 

G 9,658.30 

G 1,442.55 

L 1,732.54 

$29,820.86 
36,487.30 
35,764.4^ 
34,235.86 
27,982.47 
21,962.90 
21,779.81 
16,999.89 


$4,800.08 

3,500.68 

2,213.63 

2,079.60 

2,854.73 

2,134.75 

2,067.49 

1,213.59 

$34,620.94 

4,609.82 

44,235.34 

42,938.17 

37,969.91 

38,975.15 

38,971.47 

33,183.90 

$6,863.05 

5,836.82 

2.461.58 
4,360.45 

14,796.63 

37,070.38 

18,113.21 

8.633.59 

$79.27 

587.00 

305.49 

463.04 

677.21 

260.82 

580.54 

248.20 

$25,057.77 

23,421.45 

23,372.26 

24,546.55 

31,646.13 

41,771.24 

29,465.23 

18,097.50 

$34,719.79 

26,568.10 

23,426.59 

23,878.52 

24,358.47 

23.596.44 

26.157.44 
25,100.73 


1921 . 

1922 .. 

1923 . 

1924.„. 

1925 .. 

1926 . 

1927 .. 

.... 50,416.27 51,033.66 

.... 47,449.59 47,002.41 

.... 48,459.59 47,761.66 

.... 56,301.60 53,443.75 

..... 66,648.05 76,306.35 

..... 56,222.67 57,665.22 

43,798.23 42,065.69 

$4,621.86 

6,257.30 

6.622.71 

7.132.71 
14,877.50 
15,124.17 
14,970.42 

$426.72 

650.74 

34.52 

27.00 

1,280.37 

600.00 

600.00 


$429,073.56 *$416,842.00 

$17,900.00 

L $9,331.56 

$225,033.50 

$69,606.67 

$20,864.55 

$315,504.72 

$98,135.71 

$3,201.57 

$217,378.13 

$207,806.08 

$3,619.35 

GRAND TOTAL. 

.$621,953.00 *$581,469.55 

$34,900.00 

L $20,583.45 

$352,120.67 

$69,606.67 

$50,711.03 

$472,438.37 

$105,460.93 

$3,570.25 

$333,503.53 

$284,181.95 

$3,997.12 


Add 1913 loss... 


2,911.24 










Total Loss. .. 


L 

$23,494.69 











PROCEEDS OF PRESS BONDS...,..... $45,631.25 

Used to pay past due accounts and notes payable incurred prior to issuance of bonds—. $12,978.34 

Used to pay notes issued to members for money advanced..... 13,441.25 

Used as income, to pay current indebtedness from time to time... 19,211.66 $45,631.25 


*Includes $19,211.66 from proceeds of sale of Press Bonds. 
fThis balance is shown as $205.41 in Statements of Press. 
tfThis balance is shown as $17,176.50 in Statements of Press. 
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TABLE IV 

EFFECT OF PRESS LIQUIDATION ON FINANCES OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


ASSETS 

Press Qosing 
Statement, 
December 31, 
1917 

Written 

OfF 

By A. 1. A. 

Added By 

A. 1. A. 

Press Assets 

To Be Added To 
A. 1. A. Assets 
On January 1, 
1928 

A. I. A. 

Financial 
Statement, 
Before Giving 
Effect To 
Press Assets 

A. I. A. 

Financial 
Statement, 
After Giving 
Effect To 
Press Assets 


$12,335.65 

4,474.65 



$12,335.65 

4,000.00 

$21,693.59 

8,953.41 

26,525.00 

113,815.21 

21,000.00 

275.00 

$34,029.24 

12,953.41 

26,525.00 

113,815.21 

21,000.00 

275.00 

12,880.51 

444.00 

150.00 

100.00 


$474.65 


Paper Stock Sold...-. $166.76 

Book Sales. $3,488.59 

Advertising... 1,830.38 $5,318.97 

Less Reserve for Bad Debts... 1,011.08 4,307.89 












Inventory— 

St.n/nAard DnriJ.m./m.tr . . .. 





Four Publications 

“Autobiography of an Idea” by Sullivan— 476 bound copies \ , 

998 unbound copies/ ^«23.14 
“A System of Architectural Ornament” 24 bound copies I i qn 

by Sullivan— 187 unbound copies/ 

“Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, Architect”— 612 bound copies 4,112.64 

“Charleston, S. C.”— 1099 bound copies 6,780.83 

]\discflIancou^ (Purrhfis^d fnr - ___ 

12,880.51 

781.55 

156.50 

114.00 

16.00 



12,880.51 

444.00 

150.00 

100.00 

337.55 

6.50 

14.00 

16.00 

1,391.51 



Miscfllancou^ Prints (Pur^h^spH fnr Pp<5alp.) . . ____ 



jMjrnnh bound record copies.. 



linbniind copie<? . _ 



Photographs —Charleston (Not Including Defer’^ed T.ipbihry) . _ 

$1,500.00 

108.49 

823.55 


108.49 

823.55 

New Orleans (Not Including Deferred Liability) _ 



Plates — Sullivan Bonks . .. 



100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


Gbarlesfon Rook . .. 






Goodbiie Rook _ . - _ - . .. 



.3()0'.'()0. 

500.00 


300.00 

500.00 

Pn.ppr St.nrh . „ „ _ __ 

693.16 

200.00 

358.83 

259.81 

1,028.50 

193.16 

200.00 

108.83 

259.81 

160.00 


Fidifferial l\d(if.t.PT . . . _ 



Cij^.rp SuppI.i.Pf . - _____- 


250.00 


250.00 

Dntlay fnr Rooks - - _ . — ____— 



Furniture and Fixtures . 


8^.50 

18,823.90 

26,902.20 

19,692.40 

26,902.20 

The Octagon T,ibrary _ - — _ — . — .. 


Clairn Against A. T. A. _ _ . _ _ .. .. 

1,083.37 

1,083.37 



Stnek of tbe Press _ - _ — _ _i....... 



700.00 

80,509.50 

700.00 

80,509.50 

58,248.27 

Real Estate . __ 





T)pjjrit. __ __ _ _ __ 

48,251.16 



58,248.27 _ 

TOTALS . 




$83,457.24 

$4,245.38 

$1,800.00 

$91,008.97 

$319,197.81 

$410,206.78 
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TABLE V 


EFFECT OF PRESS LIQUIDATION ON FINANCES OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


LIABILITIES 

Press Closing 
Statement, 
December 31, 
1927 

Written 

Off By 

A. 1. A. 

Added By 

A. 1. A. 

Press Liabilities 
To Be Added To 
A. 1. A. Liabilities 
January 1, 
1928 

A. L A. 
Financial 
Statement, 
Before Giving 
Effect To 
Press Liabilities 

A. 1. A. 
Financial 
Statement, 
After Giving 
Effect To 
Press Liabilities 

Accounts Payable....... . _, _ 

^4,563.19 

29,855.88 



$4,563.19 

29,855.88 


$4,563.19 

50,855.88 

Notes Payable. ... . 



$21,000.00 

Accrued Accounts......_ 



Prepaid Journal Subscriptions...... _ . __ . , , _ 

775.00 “■ 
65.00 


$l'76V67 

951.67 

60.00 

137.56 

1,200.00 

1,466.92 

2,000.00 

1,000.00 


951.67 

60.00 

137.56 

Prepaid Handbook Subscriptions...... .. _ _ _ ___ 

15.00 


Accrued Interest on Notes.... __. . . _ ^ __ . .. ... , 

137.56 

1,200.00 


Deferred Liabilities: 

Reserve for Unknown Accounts Payable__ . ... . _ __ . . . ... 




Charleston, S. C.. Royalties...... ... . .. . __ 

1,466.92 




New Orleans Royalties...... . . .. . ..... .. . .. ... 


2,000.00 

1,000.00 

368.50 

149.70 

211.00 

355.30 

918.00 

1,040.00 



New Orleans Photographs................ _____ ,, 





“Autobiography of an Idea” by Sullivan—Royalties........ . .. .. . .. . . _. ....... . . _ . _ 





Binding.... 



S8.2d 



“A System of Architectural Ornament” by Sullivan—Royalties______ _. _, 





Binding.... .... ..... . . _ ., 



566.30 

918.00 

1,040.00 



Goodhue Book— Royalties. ___ .... . . .. __ __,__ „ 





Rent of New York Office to Aug. 1, 1928..____ _ 




8,709.42 

400.00 

1,972.26 

23,293.95 

45,631.25 

700.00 

Bond Subscriptions...... ......__ _ _ , .. 

400.00 



400.00 

Appropriated Balances... 



1,972.26 

23,293.95 

Unappropriated Balances____ . . .. .. . .. 





Press Bonds Outstanding........ ..__ ___ _ . ... 

45,631.25 

700.00 



45,631.25 

700.00 

Press Capital Stock....... .......... .. ...... 




TOTALS _ . 




^583,457.24 

$5.00 

$7,556.73 

$91,008.97 

$319,197.81 

$410,206.78 
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Mr. Lord. Mr. President: I move the adop¬ 
tion of the Treasurer’s report as read. 

The motion was seconded and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

The President. I repeat that the items cov¬ 
ered under the various headings of the Board’s 
report will come up in order, but if there are any 
general questions you would like to ask the 
Treasurer he will be glad to reply. 

Mr. Kohn. May I ask if it is within the 
power of the Board to publish as little or as 
much of this report as it desires in the trans¬ 
actions of this convention? 

The President. I wish to say that the 
printed report is ready and will be distributed 
at any time during this meeting or whenever 
you wish it after this meeting. The Board felt 
that in view of the fact that The Journal was a 
difficult problem not completely understood by 
everybody, the complete statement should be 
made to this convention. It is within the power 
of this convention to vote how far it shall go in 
its proceedings. 

Mr. Kohn. I move you, then, that it is the 
sense of this meeting that the Board use its dis¬ 
cretion (I will leave it entirely to the Board) 
as to how much of this report, the report having 
been made in full to this convention, shall be 
published in the transactions, which have a gen¬ 
eral circulation outside the Institute, as I un¬ 
derstand it. 

The President. Is Mr. Kohn’s motion sec¬ 
onded ? 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


The President. If there is no further dis¬ 
cussion, we will proceed to the report of the 
Board of Directors. 

The first part, the Character of this Conven¬ 
tion, has been read, and the report of the Allied 
Arts has been read and acted on. 

We will next take up the other sections. 

The Secretary. I understand that it is not 
your desire that each of these shall be read in 
full. 

The President. The convention may wish 
to hear these section by section, but if I hear no 
request, the Secretary can present the resolution 
that follows each one of these and if there is a 
request for the reading we will read it; otherwise 
not. 

Honor Awards 

The Secretary. Under the heading of 
Honor Awards the Board recommends the fol¬ 
lowing resolution: 


“Resolved, That a program of Chapter, Regional 
and National Awards, based in principle on the 
Honor Award Program heretofore tentatively sub¬ 
mitted to the Chapters by the Board, in 1927, be and 
hereby is approved and the Board is empowered and 
instructed to develop and prepare and put into effect 
a program which will develop the making of such 
awards by each Chapter, by the Regional divisions 
and eventually by the Institute, provided that the 
prestige of the Gold Medal and other awards of the 
Institute shall not be impaired thereby.” 

The Board offers that resolution. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was sec¬ 
onded and carried unanimously. 

The Journal—The Press 

The President. We will proceed to The 
Journal section. 

The Secretary. There is no resolution of¬ 
fered under the heading of The Journal. 
This is the opportunity for discussion. 

The President. You have heard a full re¬ 
port of The Journal from the Treasurer and 
also what the Board had to say. The Treasurer’s 
report stated the Board’s approval of the pro¬ 
posed disbursement of funds from the reserve 
fund, which I want to make clear again is not 
the endowment fund ; the endowment fund it¬ 
self is a separate and distinct thing from the re¬ 
serve fund which is set up purposely to meet any 
emergency. 

Is there any comment on the report of The 
Journal? 

Mr. Cunningham. There is one thing that 
I wish to drav/ to the attention of the Conven¬ 
tion in connection with the Report on the Fi¬ 
nances of The Journal. I would not do this at 
this time were it not for the fact that I have 
heard a great deal of comment among members 
on the fact that the old Press Board and our 
late editor, Mr. Whitaker, left The Journal 
“in the hole” to the net extent of some $51,000. 
I don’t think it is either courteous or just to cir¬ 
culate reports such as that. 

There is one thing we all know and which I 
want to point out, namely, that for a period of 
some six or seven years The Journal was pub¬ 
lished at a cost of five dollars per year per mem¬ 
ber, and was sold to the Institute at $2.50 per 
year per member, which resulted in an average 
deficit per year on The Journal, because of the 
parsimonious attitude of the Institute, of ap¬ 
proximately $7,500. If you spread that over 
six or seven years during which the Press en¬ 
deavored to have the Institute pay five dollars, 
you arrive at a figure of approximately $50,000, 
which offsets the net deficit of the Press. 

The deficit, therefore, is not the fault of the 
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old management of the Press so much as it is 
the fault of old administrations of the Institute 
which would not pay full price for something 
they were getting. 

The President. I am glad to have Mr. 
Cunningham’s statement and also to add to it 
that the Press actually took over a deficit of some 
$26,000 which was a deficit created by a com¬ 
mittee of this Institute, created by the conven¬ 
tion and acting for the Institute. In other 
words, the Committee on Publications accumu¬ 
lated a deficit of some $26,000 which was taken 
over by the Press. 

I think the figures were not meant to be a 
criticism of anybody; they were meant to be a 
full, complete, flat, actual statement of what the 
Institute must do to put the Press back into the 
hands of the officers at the Octagon. 

Mr. Cody. I move you that the recom¬ 
mendation of the Board of Directors be ap¬ 
proved and adopted. 

The President. That resolution is perfectly 
appropriate but it comes directly under finances 
and is recommended by the Board unanimously. 
So if you will await that time your motion will 
be germane. 

Public Works 

If there is no further discussion at this time 
we will take up the Report of Public Works. 

The Secretary. The Board suggests action 
as follows: 

"Resolved, That the report of the Committee on 
Public Works be accepted.” 

The President. Is that resolution offered by 
the Board seconded? 

The resolution was seconded and adopted 
unanimously. 

The City of Washington 

The President. The Secretary will read 
the resolution under the heading. The City of 
Washington. 

The Secretary. The Board presents the 
following resolution: 

"Whereas, We believe that the people of the United 
States desire that their Federal City shall express the 
highest ideals of civic art, making it the outstanding 
city of the nation and the most beautiful capital city 
in the world; and 

"Whereas, To accomplish such an objective it is 
essential to have three main elements—a great plan, 
definitely adhered to; able and sympathetic planners 
and executives; and ample and timely funds; and 

"Whereas, The great plan projected by George 
Washington, developed by L’Enfant, restored by the 
McMillan Commission, safeguarded by the Fine Arts 
Commission, and now being extended by the National 


Capital Park and Planning Commission, presents the 
definite approach to the objective; therefore 

"Be It Resolved, First, that we pledge our support 
to establishing the principle of having the Federal 
City built primarily for Federal purposes, with Fed¬ 
eral funds and under Federal control; 

“Second, that we pledge our support to the Fine 
Arts Commissions in their efforts to maintain the 
spirit of the L’Enfant plan and to project the ulti¬ 
mate capital without regard to elements of expedi¬ 
ency or politics; 

“Third, that we pledge our support to the principle 
of having comprehensive plans definitely adopted and 
adhered to, with regular and adequate appropria¬ 
tions for the acquisition of lands which will ulti¬ 
mately be needed for public uses, and for the outlin¬ 
ing and execution of projects under the guidance of 
men who have achieved leadership in their various 
professions; 

“Fourth, that we recognize the impossibility of 
achieving an outstanding example of civic art solely 
through control of public buildings and public works, 
and pledge ourselves to support the principle of co¬ 
ordinating and harmonizing commercial and specu¬ 
lative development projects with the predominant re¬ 
quirements of the national capital; 

“Fifth, that we pledge our special suppprt to the 
movement to postpone the development of the Po¬ 
tomac River for power purposes until such time as 
necessity for sacrificing invaluable park areas over 
the protests of the Planning Commission shall be 
self evident; 

“Sixth, that we pledge our support to accomplish¬ 
ing the completion of the maximum number of Federal 
City projects prior to the Bicentennial Celebration of 
1932; and 

"Be It Further Resolved, That a copy of this reso¬ 
lution be transmitted by the Secretary of the Amer¬ 
ican Institute of Architects to other national organi¬ 
zations, and by the Chapters of the Institute to state 
organizations, for adoption, in whole or in part, and 
cooperative effort in the accomplishment of the ob¬ 
jective within this generation, through an adequate 
legislative program.” 

The President. That resolution is offered 
by the committee and endorsed by the Board. 

Mr. Granger. I wish to move the adop¬ 
tion of the resolution, but I should like to insert 
something into it that came to me last night 
from Mr. Peaslee, with reference to the action 
of the different chapters concerning the alloca¬ 
tion given to them. 

A committee was formed in the Chicago 
Chapter and certain definite steps were taken. 
With your permission I should like this conven¬ 
tion to know the action taken by the Chicago 
Chapter, because we did not get this to the com¬ 
mittee in time to be incorporated in the report. 

The President. You will please read then 
your report. 

Report of the Committee on the Development of 
the North Side of Pennsylvania Avenue 

The Committee of the Chicago Chapter which was 
appointed by the President to consider the proper 
handling of the north side of Pennsylvania Avenue 
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in connection with the proposed improvements in 
the Triangle on the south side is only ready at present 
to offer the following suggestions: 

That all buildings on the north side of Pennsyl¬ 
vania Avenue should have a belt line approximately 
the same height above the sidewalk as the base course 
of the Government buildings to be erected on the 
south side of the avenue. This belt course will be 
about the level of the third floor of a typical store 
or office building and should be unbroken in each 
block throughout the entire extent of the avenue and 
should conform as nearly as possible to the base 
courses of the buildings on the south side. 

Up to the height of this base course all buildings 
on the north side should be built of the same stone 
as the Government buildings in the Triangle. 

At the height of about 98 feet above datum (about 
85 feet above the street) which is the height of the 
main water cornice on the Government buildings, the 
buildings on the north side of Pennsylvania Avenue 
should be set back a minimum of 10 feet from the 
street line. 

In order not to curtail the cubical contents of pri¬ 
vately owned buildings, owners of property on the 
north side of Pennsylvania Avenue should be allowed 
to build above the established city building height 
provided that all such superstructures should be set 
back the distance of one structural bay from the re¬ 
established front line and should be carried up^ only 
sufficiently high to offset the loss of area occasioned 
by the set back. 

The committee has in mind detailed study of this 
problem with a view to presenting to the Institute 
drawings illustrating such development, with a view 
to preserving certain buildings now standing on 
Pennsylvania Avenue such as the Washington Hotel, 
the Willard Hotel, and the Washington Star build¬ 
ing and such other buildings as the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission should recommend 
be preserved. 

The committee in making the above _ suggestions 
has had the advantage of consultation with and con¬ 
sideration from Edward H. Bennett, consulting ar¬ 
chitect on the entire Triangle development. 

Clarence W. Farrier, 

Howard L. Cheney, 

C. Herrick Hammond, 

Earl H. Reed, 

Alfred Granger, Chairman. 

Mr. Granger {continuing). That is the 
action of the Chicago Chapter, and with the 
recognition of that I should like to move the 
adoption of the resolution. 

The President. What Mr. Granger has 
read relates to that portion of the report which 
reads, “Special attention-is called to the item 
of Chapter cooperation in solving specific plan¬ 
ning problems of the National Capital. This is a 
work which the Institute undertook two years 
ago with the idea not only of assisting the Na¬ 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
but of interesting the profession in the develop¬ 
ment of Washington and of giving individual 
members an opportunity to participate. 

The report goes on to say, “Two examples 


of this collaboration are exhibited at this conven¬ 
tion: The work of the members of the New Jer¬ 
sey and Boston Chapters.” 

What Mr. Granger has just read is a later 
report, made after the report of the Committee 
was written, of the work being done by the Chi¬ 
cago Chapter which should be considered in con¬ 
nection with the work you will see exhibited 
here as the kind of thing we hope many of our 
chapters will undertake under the direction of 
the Chairman of the Committee on the National 
Capital, Mr. Peaslee, who is working directly 
with the Planning Committee in Washington. 

Mr. Granger moves the adoption of the reso¬ 
lutions which are a part of the report and which 
were just read to you by the Secretary. 

The motion was seconded and carried unan¬ 
imously. 

The President. There is another ^ resolution 
which was offered by the Board which is quite 
aside from these particular resolutions, which 
is a general resolution that the report of the 
committee be accepted. That report should in¬ 
clude the remarks by Mr. Granger. Will some¬ 
one so move? 

Mr. Boring. I so move. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


Architectural Education 

The Secretary. The Board suggests the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the report of the Committee be 
accepted.” 

The President. Are there any comments on 
the report of the Committee on Education ? 


The report was accepted unanimously. 

Competitions 

Teie Secretary. The following resolution, 
proposed by the Committee on Competitions, is 
endorsed for adoption: 

“Whereas, The personnel of the Committee on 
Competitions is necessarily made up to represent dif¬ 
ferent sections of the country, and immediate action 
is at times desirable in connection with the approval 
of competition programs, 

“Be It Resolved, That the Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Competitions is hereby authorized to ap¬ 
point subcommittees from the personnel of the Stand¬ 
ing Committee, with himself as Chairman, froin time 
to time as occasions may arise which require imme¬ 
diate action, and that such sub-committees shall have 
the power to act for the full Committee in approving 
competition programs submitted to them by the Chair¬ 
man.” 

Professor Laird. I move the adoption. 


The motion was seconded. 
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Mr. Abel. May I read a resolution adopted 
by the Philadelphia Chapter at its meeting hav¬ 
ing to do with this particular resolution? 

The President. Yes, read it. 

Mr. Abel. “Moved: That it is the sentiment 
of the members of the Philadelphia Chapter ex¬ 
pressed at this meeting that the right of appeal 
to the entire committee be included in the pro¬ 
posed resolution authorizing the Chairman of 
the Committee on Competitions to appoint sub¬ 
committees from the personnel of the standing 
committee with himself as chairman from time 
to time as occasion may arise, which sub-com¬ 
mittees shall have the power to act for the full 
committee in approving competition programs 
submitted to them by the Chairman.” 

The Philadelphia Chapter felt that that point 
was not clearly stated in the resolution. 

Mr. Kohn. Will the gentleman repeat that 
statement ? 

Mr. Abel. “Moved: That it is the sentiment 
of the Philadelphia Chapter expressed at this 
meeting that the right of appeal to the entire 
committee be included in the proposed resolution 
authorizing the Chairman of the Committee on 
Competitions to appoint sub-committees from the 
personnels of the standing committee with him¬ 
self as chairman.” 

This is a repetition of the resolution. In 
other words, the resolution as we read it does 
not state that the sub-committee is final and 
full authority or whether there is the right of 
appeal to the full standing committee of the 
Institute. 

The President. The purpose of this resolu¬ 
tion is to have immediate action on certain mat¬ 
ters, and if this sub-committee is empowered 
and does take immediate action, an appeal would 
act to stay the execution of that decision. 

^ Mr. Rice. I think that you now have the 
right of appeal to the full committee from the 
decision of the sub-committee. I don’t see that 
you are strengthening it, and the whole object of 
having a sub-committee is to speed up the work 
of the general committee. 

I do not know that the members of the Insti¬ 
tute appreciate the difficulty that the Committee 
on Competitions now works under. Unfortu¬ 
nately there seems to be an idea among the 
members of the profession who are professional 
advisers, that they can draw up a program, then 
send it to the Chairman of the Committee on 
Competitions and get an answer in about fifteen 
minutes, which is quite an impossible thing to 
do. The whole idea of this right of appoint¬ 
ing a small committee to handle specific cases is 


to speed up the action of the committee for the 
benefit of those who are holding competitions. 

Invariably the professional adviser is pushed 
by his client for speedy action and the Compe¬ 
titions Committee is in a very difficult position. 
We hope that this resolution will go through. 

While I am speaking on that particular sub¬ 
ject, let me request all those present who have 
anything to do with competitions as professional 
advisers, to send to the Chairman of the Com¬ 
petitions Committee at the time that they ask 
for approval, four or five copies of their pro¬ 
grams. It would assist the committee to a great 
extent. They send a large bound volume, very 
often, covering a good many pages, and then ex- 
pect^ an immediate answer, and it is up to the 
Chairman of the Committee to get the program 
typewritten so that he can send various copies to 
the committee; it is rather a difficult procedure. 

It v/ould facilitate the action of the CommH- 
tee if the professional advisers would send sep¬ 
arate copies of their program when asking the 
Committee for approval. 

Mr. Abel. May I make clear to Mr. Rice 
and to the convention that it was not the feel¬ 
ing of the Philadelphia Chapter in any way to 
oppose this resolution. They simply wanted a 
clarification of the words, some of which were 
doubtful to them. As they read the resolution, 
this sub-committee has only the power to ap¬ 
prove if it is in accordance with the Institute 
Code. It does not have the power to disap¬ 
prove. Am I correct in that, Mr. Rice? It par¬ 
ticularly states: “It shall have the power to 
act for the full committee in approving compe- 
titional programs.” 

Mr. Rice. That was not the intent. 

Mr. Abel. Is that final on the part of the sub¬ 
committee or does the professional adviser still 
have the right to appeal to the general commit¬ 
tee? 

Mr. Rice. He still has the right of appeal to 
the Central Committee. 

The President. The effect of a failure to 
approve a competition is disapproval. 

Mr. Edwin H. Brown. Does passing this 
resolution preclude any further remarks from 
the floor in regard to the report itself? 

The President. It does not. There is a sep¬ 
arate resolution later approving the report of 
the committee and I hope nothing will be done 
here which will be interpreted as preventing any 
discussion from the floor. I am inviting it as 
often as I can in order that I may not again be 
accused of running a too well oiled convention. 
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Are you ready for the question on the resolu¬ 
tion ? 

The resolution iJuas adopted. 

The President. The resolution offered by 
the Board to which Mr. Brown referred is: 
'"Resolvedj That the report of the Committee on 
Competitions he accepted.” 

Is that seconded ? The whole question is open 
for discussion. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Brown. I want to speak in favor of 
the resolution that the report of the Committee 
he accepted. I want also to speak in favor of 
the excellent Competition Code which has been 
set up through all these years for the guidance 
of the Institute. I want also for a moment to 
dwell upon some of the difficulties that arise 
under the rather obscure headings of competi¬ 
tions and our ancient word ethics, in certain 
parts of the country. First, I find there is a 
great deal of misunderstanding as to what our 
documents say. I want to suggest as the sense 
of this meeting that the Board of Directors and 
the proper committees be asked to see if some of 
this wording may be clarified a little. 

In looking at the documents under the head of 
‘‘Principles of Professional Practice,” I find four¬ 
teen instances wherein it says that an archi¬ 
tect “will” or an architect “will not” do such 
things. When a layman is confronted with 
these, he is inclined to say that there must be an 
error somewhere, because he notices that some 
architects will not, where it says they will, and 
some will where it says they will not. 

For example, it says under 9 that an architect 
will take no part in the cornpetition which does 
not include the professional adviser (whom ex¬ 
perience has found to be necessary) and the lay¬ 
man is under no difficulty in establishing the 
fact that that is not an exact statement, and per¬ 
haps it helps him a little bit in his dislike of 
the other documents. 

Under the Competition Code, Clause 12, 
comes the statement that members of The Amer¬ 
ican Institute of Architects do not take part as 
competitors or jurors in any competition which is 
contrary to this code. So that the first thing I 
wish to suggest to the Board and to the com- 
mittees for further consideration is whether these 
“wills” and “will not’s” and “do’s” and “do 
not’s” cannot be changed either by^ making them 
should, or would (perhaps), or else by eliminat¬ 
ing them entirely from the documents, leaving 
it to be inferred that usually gentlemen will play 
the game fairly without being told how to do it. 


In the second place, which is rather covered 
by the provision so wisely brought out by the 
resolution we have just passed, I think that the 
local committees need very definite authority to 
approve or disapprove types of competitions 
whether they agree or not with the entire rules 
of the Institute Code, for there are various parts 
of the country, with various conditions, with va¬ 
rious heads and different controls. 

There are also two other factors in each dis¬ 
trict with a small group of Institute members 
and a larger group of non-institute members. 
One is the fact that where a few men in a cer¬ 
tain locality state that a competition as sug¬ 
gested is not advisable, produce these A. I. A. 
documents, work with the owner or the Build¬ 
ing Committee or whatsoever it may be, and en¬ 
deavor to prove to them the best way for them 
to handle this problem, they run into these 
wordings that I spoke of before, which makes it 
difficult to say that certain things are so when 
other things stated as so are evidently not so. 
Then the fact that it will be found that a cer¬ 
tain percentage of architects (who have done 
work of a similar character and even greater in 
size than the work in question to establish their 
ability) are perfectly willing to meet with the in¬ 
dividual requirements of that owner. The re¬ 
sult is that if the members of the Institute abide 
by their word of honor that they will adhere to 
their principles, they cannot attempt to get that 
business. Further, sometimes they are enabled 
to get these outside architects to see the advan¬ 
tages of the Code and they will all try to work 
upon that basis. And then they meet with the 
other difficulty that from the balance of the 
country, in the larger cities, are found many 
architects with a national reputation who come in 
and state that they will be delighted to meet with 
the conditions of the owner. And the owner, 
getting the service, or the sales propositions, of¬ 
fered to him in the light that he thinks is proper 
(and he doesn’t alwaysicare to be “dictated to”), 
is inclined to consider those other men, and all 
the local architects have lost their opportunity 
at a possible big job. 

It is my hope that further consideration may 
be given to these small deletions that I have sug¬ 
gested and that some power may be given un¬ 
to the chapters to say that, for example, “While 
this particular method is not in accordance with 
the Code of the Institute, yet for the good of 
our particular city and for our particular com¬ 
munity, it seems to us advisable that those mem¬ 
bers of the chapter who desire of themselves or 
are willing to accede to the requirements of this 
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particular case are at full liberty to do so with¬ 
out being put on the defensive or being put un¬ 
der any disciplinary action.” 

There are many of those cases in which there 
is no wrong doing, in which there is no intent 
to do evil, in which to accede is the only possi¬ 
ble way whereby a man can be considered upon 
certain 2 .obs. How can you expect to draw men 
into the membership of the Institute when by so 
doing they practically pledge themselves that 
they will not keep their word in the future? 

I submit then, Mr. President, as the sense of 
this meeting, that on these points the Board of 
Directors and the committees who have to do 
with the Principles of Practice and with the 
Competition Code see if they cannot delete some 
of these things, keep the spirit of the Code and 
the spirit of the thing intact as it always should 
be, and yet ease up this tremendous mental prob¬ 
lem that is put before the architects of the coun¬ 
try. (Applause.) 

The President. I take it that Mr. Brown 
wishes his remarks to be voted on as the sense 
of the meeting. If that is the will of this con¬ 
vention, and someone will second them as the 
sense of the meeting, the matter can be referred to 
the Board. 

Mr. Brown s remarks were seconded. 

The President. It raises the old question 
of whether the members of the Institute are 
serving architecture or serving themselves, how 
far the importance of the job goes in establishing 
a status for the architectural profession, which is 
enjoyed by all the other professionals except our 
own. I can’t help feeling that the lonesome 
architect in the community where the majority 
do other things is somewhat in the position of 
St. Paul when he went to the city of Athens. 
The important thing is what St. Paul did to 
Athens or what Athens did to St. Paul. That 
is the situation as I see it. It is a question of 
how far we are going to stand alone if neces¬ 
sary to change the status of the architectural pro¬ 
fession which is now almost contemptible com¬ 
pared with the attitude of the public toward a 
lawyer, a doctor, an engineer, or any other pro¬ 
fession. 

Are you ready for the question? 

Mr. Charles Butler. I should like to say 
a word or two. Mr. Brown praises the Compe¬ 
tition Code and then proceeds to stab it in the 
back. Mr. Brown speaks of distinguished arch¬ 
itects outside coming in and competing. We 
hear a great deal about these mysterious archi¬ 
tects but I should like to ask Mr. Brown if 


there is any record of any charges being pre¬ 
ferred against these distinguished architects from 
outside, by members of the Institute. I should 
like to ask the Committee on Practice if they 
have any records of anybody preferring charges? 
I have heard this story before for a great many 
years, that there is always a mysterious archi¬ 
tect, presumably from New York, who comes in 
and "gums the cards” just when the local men 
are ready to go forward. 

In New York just now we are having a 
very interesting fight in the legal profession. 
The Bar Association of New York has 
brought charges and is bringing charges by 
name against these people, and some lawyers 
who have a pretty good reputation are finding 
themselves brought up on charges and those 
charges being pressed. As a matter of fact, the 
Bar Association of New York City uses $40,000 
of its hard-earned money every year pressing 
charges against the members of the Bar of New 
York who are not abiding by their regulations. 
It seems to me before we throw up our hands 
and say we should like to have this situation 
faced but we really can’t do it, we might take 
the trouble to see what we can do to enforce our 
own regulations. 

I should like to urge anybody who has such a 
situation to prefer charges and let’s have a show¬ 
down on it. If there are a couple of thousand 
New York architects playing that game, I should 
like to see them shown up. 

Mr. Garfield. I am speaking to the motion 
that this should be the sense of the meeting. 

I wish to refer to the point brought up by Mr. 
Butler that such things as Mr. Brown refers to 
are being constantly brought to the attention of 
the Institute and even to the Committee on 
Practice. I happen to be the Chairman of that 
Committee this year, but the Committee on 
Practice finds it almost impossible to pursue a 
subject of complaint because those who make 
the charge are so unwilling to follow it up. 

During the year I have had a great many 
letters from different parts of the country on 
this situation, and precisely the things that are 
described by Mr. Brown are referred to. Arch¬ 
itects come into a district from other cities, and 
of course we all know that our morality does 
somewhat lower when we get out of our own 
cities, so these architects do not always do, when 
they are away from home, the things which they 
claim to do at home. 

The Institute is charged with not taking care 
of itself and its members and there is a great 
deal of dissatisfaction expressed because the In- 
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stitute does not do something about it. Two dis¬ 
tricts are doing that very thing right now. This 
Chairman is criticized by members of both of 
those districts because the Institute does not come 
to their assistance but he has not had one word 
of written proof on the questions at issue. 

As to the sense of this meeting, I would like 
to have it understood what is meant if that mo¬ 
tion should prevail. Is it meant that the Direc¬ 
tors are required to consider seriously making a 
law for Nebraska or allowing Nebraska to make 
a law for itself, and having a law made for New 
York or allowing New York to make a law for 
itself ? 

The difficulty of practice in one state is dif¬ 
ferent from the difficulty of practice in another. 
The question is as old as can be and it is very 
hard to make rules that apply everywhere. I 
worked, myself, over the Principles of Profes- 
-sional Conduct and went through, with others, 
the meaning of will and shall and should, and 
finally settled upon will, not feeling that it was 
the last thing that should be said, and not feel¬ 
ing that it was going to solve all our difficul¬ 
ties. I know that the subject is difficult and al¬ 
ways will be difficult, but if the sense of what 
is to be voted on is that the Institute is to have 
the privilege of making separate rules for itself 
in separate places, I protest vigorously against 
that. The difficulty exists, of course, but we shall 
only increase this difficulty by allowing every 
group to make its own rules. It would be ab¬ 
surd to do so. 

I want to be sure that the members under¬ 
stand this thing when they vote. I should like 
to have Mr. Brown speak again to give an an¬ 
swer to what I have asked. 

Mr. Brown. I regret very much my inability 
to put the thing as clearly as I myself see it. I 
tried to say, without “stabbing in the back,” that 
I think this is a remarkable Competition Code. 
I called attention to something that bothers many 
people, the inaccuracy of one statement. The 
inaccuracy arises purely and simply because of 
the utter inadequacy of the English language. 
A thing is done or a thing is not done. “No gen¬ 
tleman does such a thing;” the meaning to be 
conveyed is generally understood. But there are 
lots of people who do the thing referred to, and 
they do sometimes use the title of gentleman. 
Until they have been thoroughly investigated 
you can’t tell whether they are gentlemen or not. 
My suggestion was merely one for consideration 
by the “powers that be” that perhaps words 
suited to the layman, that he could understand, 
might be used. 


We all have different vocabularies. The law 
has one, medicine has another, and we, without 
knowing it, have a very peculiar vocabulary of 
our own which I think the greater percentage of 
the country does not understand. It is my en¬ 
deavor merely to raise or lower our vocabulary 
to a point where it will be understood. 

Further in regard to the statement Mr. Gar- 
held made as to the intent of the suggestion as 
the sense of the meeting, whether laws be made 
for each locality; that was far away from the 
thought of the idea that I tried to express. 
What I have tried to do was in the first place 
to second the motion which has already been put 
by the Committee on Competitions, which is a 
direct step along the line that I am talking 
about. I am not at all sure that that may not do 
the whole thing, but each locality (faced by a 
given peculiar problem that may be brought up 
either through legal difficulties, legal require¬ 
ments of that state, or through individual pe¬ 
culiarities of the man who has amassed suffi¬ 
cient wealth to build as he pleases and thinks he 
has a right to do with it as he pleases) should be 
able ^ to meet peculiar requirements. So that if 
discretion is provided to the Chairman of the 
Central Committee to say to the chapter that 
your recommendation in this particular instance 
that we waive some of our formalities because 
of the importance of it, could be assured, the 
present set-up as we have passed upon it would 
be ideal. That is the point I am trying to get 
over and I think that can be done without lower¬ 
ing our standards or without hurting us in any 
way. 

Mr. Irving K. Pond. I have spoken from 
the floor so many times on this subject that I am 
ashamed, really, to get up again, but I don’t 
think that Mr. Brown’s explanation has in any 
way cleared up the impression that he gave in 
his first talk. We are all perfectly willing to 
have the English cleared up, our vocabulary en¬ 
larged, it may be, and curtailed if necessary. 

I am not willing to subscribe to the sense of 
the meeting to lower the standards, and that is 
what the central part of the last speaker’s argu¬ 
ment, his very smooth and gracious argument 
that caught the house, leads to. It is a debas¬ 
ing of standards, and that I shall not subscribe 
to, I shall have to vote against it, and I can re¬ 
fer you to past records for the speech that I want 
to make on that subject. (Applause.) 

Mr. Holsman. I rise to a point of order, 
Mr. President. I think it is highly improper 
to vote the sense of a meeting on an entire speech, 
and moreover when that speech has been elab- 
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orated upon by the speaker himself. I must 
confess that the more I listen to Mr. Brown, 
pleasant as it is, the less I understand what he 
means. I therefore think it would be wise to 
have this point raised that such a motion is out 
of order, that a resolution of such a nature should 
be formulated in precise language, English lan¬ 
guage, Mr. Brown, so that we could all under¬ 
stand what is meant before we vote on it. 

The President. Mr. Holsman is quite right, 
and in view of the various things that have been 
said from different angles I was about to say that 
in any event we would have to put in specific 
terms exactly what we were acting on. In the 
first instance, Mr. Brown offered certain sug¬ 
gestions to the Committee, which were taken 
down verbatim. Had that been approved those 
suggestions would have gone to the Committee 
to use as they thought best, but since there has 
been debate on them it will be absolutely neces¬ 
sary to have a specific statement in the form of 
a resolution expressing the sense of the meeting. 

Mr. Brown, do you wish to be heard again? 

Mr. Brown. I regret extremely to have 
started discussion. I thought that I was making 
explanatory remarks when I was asked to explain 
what I meant. My intent was not to summarize 
the sense of the meeting upon my remarks but 
the sense of the meeting purely upon the sugges¬ 
tion that the Board of Directors should consider 
this matter with those points in mind. 

I did not ask for a resolution to bind them in 
any way. I merely sought to put before them 
certain things which consideration would cover. 
It seems to me that it binds neither the Board 
nor the Institute nor the Committee on Com¬ 
petitions to do more than see if there is anything 
in the innocent suggestions that I tried to make, 
taking them from various regional meetings and 
various chapter meetings and from other meet¬ 
ings. That is all. I am sorry it has brought 
forth all these further implications of various 
sorts. 

The President. I am glad to have them, 
Mr. Brown. It has been very difficult to bring 
forth anything so far in this convention. 

I want to state that as I heard these remarks 
(I may not have got the points others did) that 
the point Mr. Garfield has raised is germane 
and ought to be borne in mind. Mr. Brown 
pointed out that the statement that a member of 
this organization will not do certain things is 
incorrect because some architects will do them. 
Mr. Butler states that the fact has frequently 
been brought to his attention and infers that 
architects of his city are the guilty ones. The 


facts are that we have the machinery for prov¬ 
ing that is or is not correct. Mr. Garfield has 
put his finger on that point. If it is true, as is 
frequently stated here, that that statement in 
our code is not correct because people do infringe 
our code and the charge is left in that anony¬ 
mous fashion, it is not fair to the Institute. 
Anyone who makes that statement should pro¬ 
duce the names, make the charges, send them to 
Mr. Garfield’s committee, and give The Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Architects a chance to prove 
that they are not true. 

In the absence of exact knowledge, we are 
defenseless and we have a right to say just ex¬ 
actly what the code does say. (Applause.) 

Mr. Rice. I want to say one more word in 
this connection. I don’t want any of the mem¬ 
bers to go away with the idea that the Competi¬ 
tions Committee does not appreciate everything 
that Mr. Brown has said. They see the diffi¬ 
culties of a situation from all over the country by 
reports sent to them, and they heartily concur 
in what the Board of Directors say in their re¬ 
port. We would be very glad to receive any 
time from any section of the country or any 
member any constructive suggestions which can 
improve the conditions as they now exist. 

The code has been through continual changes, 
and as written by Mr. Butler last year we feel 
has been brought down at least for the present 
moment as far as it can be to broaden the spirit 
of the code. 

That there may be no misunderstanding on 
another point whi^ Mr. Brown brought out, let 
me say that I do not approve of the idea which 
was suggested in his preliminary remarks that 
the local committee should have the right to 
approve a competition which does not comply 
strictly with the code. I think that is entirely 
within the province of the National Committee 
and the National Committee now has such right. 
The local committees are sub-committees of the 
National Committee, and their function is to 
speed up this whole question which I spoke of 
earlier, the idea being that when a professional 
adviser wishes to present a competition which 
on the face of it will meet every requirement 
of the code, to save time he can put it up to the 
local committee of the chapter and get immediate 
approval. If that competition does not strictly 
comply with the code, they can refer it to the 
National Committee, and the National Com¬ 
mittee . has many times approved competitions 
which were not, for various legal and other rea¬ 
sons, exactly according to the wording of the 
code, but which complied with the spirit. We 
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are only too glad to get constructive suggestions 
from any members of the Institute. 

The President. You have heard this dis¬ 
cussion. May I illustrate to you how your 
Board works and takes into consideration all 
that comes before it? The Board has already 
said to you: “It is also realized that these gen¬ 
eral observations are of little tangible help to 
our members who are face to face with such 
great difficulties, but the Board cannot bring it¬ 
self to believe that the abandonment of the Com¬ 
petition Code would improve conditions. It is 
deeply concerned about the reports which have 
come to it informally, and it desires the counsel 
and advice of the delegates. It takes the position 
that any constructive remedy for existing evils 
will be gladly received and most earnestly con¬ 
sidered. It urges every chapter whose mem¬ 
bers are dissatisfied with competition practice 
conditions to formulate its suggestions for rem¬ 
edying these conditions. It asks, however, that 
the remedies proposed, be clearly stated, the 
methods for their use be outlined, and that the 
plan as a whole be workable and practical.” 

I submit that that conclusion is exactly what 
this whole discussion has arrived at. It is that 
resolution of the Board that the report of the 
Committee on Competitions be accepted that is 
really before you. 

Mr. Brown. May I speak just one word? 
I had not intended to bring up all this discussion. 
I find that the convention tends to get away from 
the fundamental thing that is put before it and go 
off at a tangent. My sole point was to have 
these things considered in the special light that 
I took them up. 

I am not attacking the integrity of this code 
in any way, shape, or fashion, or the standards 
of the Institute. I am merely endeavoring to 
make them workable in certain ways. I find 
that a side remark of mine which was intended 
to be explanatory is taken immediately as the 
whole point of the discussion. It is not in¬ 
tended in any way along that line. The subject 
is one that apparently cannot be mentioned or 
cannot be discussed. So if you prefer not to put 
that resolution of mine, I should be very glad to 
withdraw it, but I should like very much to 
see that these particular points could be dis¬ 
cussed, and that the representation of the In¬ 
stitute throughout the chapters could answer 
whether these particular things would help. 

The President. Then you withdraw your 
resolution as the sense of the meeting. There 
is no resolution before the meeting. 


Mr. Goldsmith. I should like to say that as 
a member of the Committee on Competitions, 
thinking of your reference to St. Paul and 
Athens, I want to commend at least the courage 
of Mr. Brown, which somewhat approaches 
that of the lion in a den of Daniels. {Laugh¬ 
ter and Applause.) 

The President. Are you ready for the ques¬ 
tion on the resolution offered by the Board, and 
seconded ? 

The question was called for and the resolutions 
were adopted. 

Public Information 

The President. The Report of the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Information is before you. 

The Secretary. The Board suggests the fol¬ 
lowing resolutions: 

"’Resolved, That the Report of the Committee on 
Public Information be accepted. 

“Resolved, That the Sixty-first Convention of The 
American Institute of Architects hereby expresses its 
appreciation to the newspapers and periodicals of 
the country for their increasing interest in good ar¬ 
chitecture as a fundamental to the future welfare 
and happiness of America.” 

The resolution was seconded. 

The President. Is there any discussion? 
Are you ready for the question? 

The resolution, was adopted. 

Mr. Litchfield. Might I suggest that the 
Committee on Public Information consider the 
possible usefulness of their Committee to chap¬ 
ters such as those represented by Mr. Brown 
where they are having more difficulty than we 
are experiencing in other parts of the country in 
connection with the Competition Code or the 
Schedule of Charges. It seems to me a certain 
amount of education of the public might well 
be attempted by the Committee on Information 
which will be very helpful to certain of the chap¬ 
ters. 

I happen to be personally familiar with the 
situation in at least one or two parts of the 
country aside from my own, and I have felt in 
those particular districts that the architects of 
those states were really suffering. We are ask¬ 
ing them to be heroes in standing for the prin¬ 
ciples laid down by our Institute, and if the 
chapters are willing to have such assistance our 
Committee on Public Information might well 
help them to ameliorate the existing condition. 

Mr. Waid. I should like to say a word about 
public information. I had hoped, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, not to mar this splendid convention by 
any interruption of mine, but I have just been 
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requested to say something about the work of 
the Committee on Public Information. 

I am sorry that Mr, Beers, the Chairman of 
of that Committee, could not be present at this 
convention. Let me express briefly our appre¬ 
ciation of the work of that Committee. The 
amount of labor which Mr. Beers himself, in co¬ 
operation with Mr. Grady, has done is almost 
beyond my comprehension. It is a work which 
I believe is also beyond the possibility of our 
realization in value to the Institute. I think we 
all as architects have a great personal aversion to 
publicity, but we do realize the importance of 
advertising in some form for almost every activ¬ 
ity on earth if it is going to succeed. We do 
want architecture to have its place in the body 
politic in the recognition of the public, and I 
believe we have already achieved a great deal 
along that line in recent times. A large part of 
that credit belongs to this Committee and the 
excellent work which they have been doing under 
the guidance of Mr. Grady, who I believe, with 
other newsmen expert in publicity work, says 
that we must sacrifice our own personal incli¬ 
nations to a certain extent in order to give what 
they call a news value to the architectural infor¬ 
mation which they want to reach the public. 

These two volumes I have here contain sim¬ 
ply clippings in recent times of material pub¬ 
lished in the newspapers and the press of the 
country showing the work which this Commit¬ 
tee is doing. They are to be left here for the 
examination of any who would like to see them. 

I will not enlarge upon the subject further. 
The volumes were just received this morning. 
I hope they will be turned over to Mr. Grady 
to be returned in due time. 

The President. Thank you. I want to en¬ 
dorse what our Past-President, Mr. Waid, has 
said. I believe one of the greatest steps we 
really have taken toward helping the public to 
understand us was when we got over talking 
about educating the public and created our Com¬ 
mittee on Public Information. We stopped ask¬ 
ing that we should be appreciated and under¬ 
stood, and we simply agreed to the change from 
merely stating that what we were doing was 
worth while, was worth the public’s interest, to 
giving out the facts as public information. I 
think the astonishing reactions of the public 
press, everywhere with columns on matters that 
come before this convention, columns given to it 
from coast to coast, is an illustration of the fact 
that the public is ready to meet us half way when 
we do something that is worth knowing about. 


and is not particularly interested when we com¬ 
plain that we are not appreciated. 

Credentials—Report of Committee 

The Committee on Credentials is ready to 
report. 

Mr. Holsman. I should like some informa¬ 
tion. The next item in this printed report is 
Chapter Bulletins and Advertising. 

The President. There are several items on 
which we will ask for discussion from the floor. 
We are breaking the order of business as far 
as the Directors’ Report is concerned in order to 
introduce this item which was down for ten- 
thirty this morning, the Report of the Committee 
on Credentials, after which nofninations are in 
order. After that is disposed of we will return 
to this portion of the report. 

Mr. Pendleton read the report of the Com¬ 
mittee on Credentials, which appears as Ap¬ 
pendix 1. 

The President. This report must be for¬ 
mally approved by the convention. 

Mr. Abel. I move the adoption of the re¬ 
port of the Committee on Credentials, and that 
the committee be discharged with the thanks of 
the convention. 

The motion was seconded and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

The President. I want to call your atten¬ 
tion at this time to the fact that we must have 
two-thirds of the convention vote when we pass 
on finances, which will be acted on this afternoon. 

Nominations of Officers, Directors, Honorary 
and Honorary Corresponding Members 

The next order of business is the report on 
the Nomination of Officers. The reason there 
is a report on that is due to the fact that with 
the ordinary procedure offices are generally filled 
by nomination, or the nominating list is filled 
by nominations from various chapters or indi¬ 
viduals, In this case there is one office for 
which there were no nominations and therefore 
it is incumbent on the Board to appoint a Nomi¬ 
nating Committee. That committee will report 
all of the nominations. After that, nominations 
from the floor to any of the offices that are vacant 
are in order. 

I am going to ask the same committee which 
has just reported the credentials to act as Tellers 
in the election. The polls will be open at five 
o’clock this afternoon. Mr. Emerson is Chair¬ 
man of the Nominating Committee and will re¬ 
port. 
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Mr. Emerson of Boston read the report of the 
Nominating Committee, which proposed the 
name of J. Monroe Hewlett for the office of 
First Vice-President. Nominations by petition 
had been received for all other offices. 

The report then presented a complete ballot — 
as follows: 

For President and Director — 

C. Herrick Hammond, Chicago 
William L. Steele, Sioux City, Iowa 
For First Vice-President and Director — 

J. Monroe Hewlett, Brooklyn 
For Second Vice-President and Director — 
Goldwin Goldsmith, Lawrence, Kansas 
Wm. J. Sayward, Atlanta 
For Secretary and Director — 

Frank C. Baldwin, Washington, D. C. 

For Treasurer and Director — 

Edwin Bergstrom, Los Angeles 
For Director, First District — 

Charles D. Maginnis, Boston 
For Director, Second District — 

Charles Butler, New York 
For Director, Sixth District — 

Louis La Beaume, St. Louis 

Honorary Members 
Royal Cortissoz 
Walter S. Brewster 
Frederick Paul Keppel 
Hermon A. MacNeil 
Herbert Adams 
Lee Lawrie 
Ezra Winter 
J. C. Nichols , 

Jules Guerin 
Bancel La Farge 

Honorary Corresponding Members 
Bernardo Morales, Santiago, Chile 
Alberto Coni Molina, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Raul J. Alvarez, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Raul J. Fitte, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Francisco Squirm, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
H. P. L. Cart De Lafontaine, London, England 
M. Littman, Suttgart, Germany 
Peter Behrens, Vienna, Austria 

The President. You have heard the names 
which will appear on the printed ballot. The 
floor is now open for any nominations which 
anyone wishes to add to those names before the 
ballot is printed. 

If there are nohe, a resolution to adopt the re¬ 
port is in order and it can be printed for us this 
afternoon. 


Do I hear such a motion? 

A motion was regularly made, seconded, and 
carried that the report be adopted. 

The President. We can now proceed with 
the further items in the Board’s report. Mr. 
Holsman wished to speak on one of the several 
subjects to which there are no resolutions at¬ 
tached : 

Chapter Bulletins and Advertising. 

The Architect and the Community— 

A Criticism. 

Standardization of Architectural Design—^A 

Criticism. < 

The President {continuing). These sub¬ 
jects are covered in the Board’s report, there are 
no recommendations made by the Board, and if 
anyone wishes to make any comment on these in 
order that final action on the Board’s report may 
be complete, now is the time. 

Chapter Bulletins 

Mr. Holsman. The only interest I had in 
calling the attention of the convention to this 
item in the Board’s report, entitled “Chapter 
Bulletins and Advertising,” is that I am inter¬ 
ested in the bulletin from the Chicago Chapter 
and personally I don’t know whether it is a good 
thing to propagate such a thing or not. I 
brought up the question several times to the 
chapter and asked them to relieve me of the 
burden of working on it, but they seem to per¬ 
sist. I notice that attention is called to the fact 
that other chapters are instituting such proceed¬ 
ings and I should like to have a little discussion. 
I should like to hear from the delegates, espe¬ 
cially from the secretaries and presidents of the 
various chapters, as to what their opinions are 
about the chapter bulletins. 

The chapter bulletins have one function that 
is covered in the next item. The Architect and 
the Community, at least our bulletin has: we call 
it “The Leaflet.” 

Our Leaflet is mailed gratis to all of the civic 
bodies or organizations in our vicinity that we 
know of that are interested in art matters, in¬ 
cluding architecture; the public park commis¬ 
sion, the city officials that are directly connected 
with civic improvements, and the newspapers 
and magazines, and persons who sometimes re¬ 
quest that they be put on the mailing list. 

The newspapers sometimes quote matter from 
The Leaflet and often quote matter in our dis¬ 
trict from the bulletin of the Illinois Society of 
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Architects. I notice that the bulletin of the Illi¬ 
nois Society is quoted in other parts of the coun¬ 
try occasionally. 

I just point this out and ask if there is any¬ 
one here who could give us some idea as to 
whether it is worth while or not. 

Our Leaflet costs the chapter around $50 an 
issue for about 700 copies. We do not carry ad¬ 
vertising in it. That is referred to in the second 
item of the Board’s report. We do not publish 
pictures of works of architecture or anything 
else in “The Leaflet.” 

The President. The Board does not offer 
any definite advice. That is its opinion from its 
own long experience and the final conclusions 
reached by this convention last year concerning 
The Journal. It merely points out that the 
Board can with propriety say to the chapters 
that it believes it is a much finer thing to pub¬ 
lish a magazine or bulletin without advertising 
than with advertising. It also believes it can 
make much more independent statements of what 
it believes in the local community if it can do 
so. That is the only statement by the Board; 
it is not even advice; it is a statement of its con¬ 
victions. 

Mr. Holsman has asked for suggestions. 

Mr. Henry H. Kendall. We have for a 
good many years published in Boston a maga¬ 
zine or paper or report, whichever you choose to 
call it, of the proceedings of each meeting. It 
contains a digest of the secretary’s record of 
what happened at that meeting. It also con¬ 
tains the notices of what is to happen at the next 
meeting. It also contains, sometimes, humorous 
accounts prepared by the Secretary, depending 
upon his humor. It is found to be a very valu¬ 
able means of acquainting the members of the 
chapter of what is going on and what is pro¬ 
posed, with the reports of committees. I think 
the attendance upon our chapter meetings is 
probably about on an average in Boston with 
what it is in other chapters and cities. 

If it were not for some such report as this, 
and such a report as referred to by Mr. Hols¬ 
man, which I have been favored to receive for 
a number of years and read with interest, many 
of the members of the chapters would have no 
definite information as to what is done in the 
meetings or what is going on. It is a vital 
means of communication between the members 
of the chapter and its organization and its meet¬ 
ings and its activities. I believe it is a mighty 
good thing. 

Mr. Gould. I question in my own mind just 
what the purpose of the bulletin is, whether it 


is to inform the members of the chapter or keep 
the public informed as to what the chapter is 
accomplishing and what the architects are do¬ 
ing. 

The question came up some time ago with re¬ 
lation to the publication of The Journal. The 
Journal was spoken of as an organ to be dis¬ 
tributed not only to members but to our clients 
and the public. The Journal, as I take it now, 
is not intended to perform that dual function, 
but is chiefly concerned with keeping the mem¬ 
bers of the Institute informed of the happenings 
of the chapters and their attitude towards the 
profession. I don’t imagine it has now any pub¬ 
lic circulation whatsoever. Maybe it would be 
very desirable that it have such a circulation. 

If The Journal is to go out to the public 
and have an extended circulation, it would seem 
to be almost physically impossible to distribute it 
without some advertising assistance. There is 
in the State of Washington a society known as 
the Washington State Society of Architecture. 
Their monthly publication is only made pbssi- 
bile by a very large amount of advertising ma¬ 
terial, and the chapter has no control over the 
information contained. Its circulation extends 
over the entire state. The chapter does, how¬ 
ever, publish a very small bulletin which goes 
out to the members of the chapter. It has no in¬ 
fluence whatsoever outside of the chapter mem¬ 
bers. I think a statement of principle would be 
very desirable, whether or not these bulletins are 
supposed to convey information to chapter mem¬ 
bers only, or whether it would be desirable that 
they convey information regarding the profession 
beyond chapter members to the public. 

The President. Each chapter has had com¬ 
plete freedom to issue these things as it sees fit. 

Mr. Hosmer. Our two State societies, the 
Florida Association of Architects and the Flor¬ 
ida Chapter, recently after a year’s discussion 
decided to issue a leaflet, wishing on me the job 
of being editor-in-chief, and collating informa¬ 
tion for the members of both societies, saying that 
I should not do the job for nothing which I told 
them was the only way I would handle it. How¬ 
ever, while saying that I should be paid some¬ 
thing in their opinion, yet they said no adver¬ 
tising should be carried. Mr. Cunningham and 
I have been discussing that. 

We live in a state that is peculiar in a way. 
Somebody said, “When is Florida coming back?” 
It has never gone away. A good many of the 
architects are sticking by the ship. But we have 
a state that is rather large and it is hard for us 
to keep the architects of the chapter in full sym- 
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pathy with the work of the chapter and some of 
the things discussed this morning, especially the 
matter of competition. 

We are trying, therefore, in this bulletin not 
to issue it as an organ of information for the 
public as much as for the. education of the mem¬ 
bers of both organizations, keeping them in touch 
with the affairs closest to their hearts. I be¬ 
lieve in Florida we are going to take a distinct 
forward step. 

The President. Is there any further com¬ 
ment on these sections of the Board’s report? 

Reserve Fund—Use Authorized 

Mr. Kohn. I should like to move, in view of 
the very large attendance that we have here this 
morning, that we immediately proceed to the 
consideration of that part of the Board’s report 
which includes the resolutions regarding the 
Reserve Fund. I believe it takes a vote of two- 
thirds of the entire convention, and I have 
counted and I believe we have that number here. 
From certain things I have heard around the 
room we are not likely to have that number this 
afternoon at the late hour at which this subject 
will come up. 

I, therefore, move you as the sense of the 
meeting that we now pass to that part of the 
Board’s report at the bottom of page 10, which 
deals with the resolutions regarding the use of 
the reserve fund. 

The motion was seconded. 

The President. The sense will be that we 
act upon those resolutions and not on the report 
as a whole. 

Mr. Kohn. Yes, that we act on those reso¬ 
lutions at the present time. 

The President. It is not germane then to 
discuss any other part of this report which may 
take debate. The sole sense is that we pass to 
the consideration of the resolutions printed in the 
right-hand column of page 10. We are not 
passing on the resolutions, we are passing on the 
question of whether we should advance the re¬ 
port to this time. 

Mr. Lawrence V. Boyd. In seconding Mr. 
Kohn’s motion, I also desire to call attention to 
the fact that we shall have a roll call vote so 
there may be no possible discussion as to the 
question of a quorum. 

The President. That is understood. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The President. The order of business, there¬ 
fore, will be moved up and the matter immedi¬ 
ately before us is the consideration of the reso¬ 


lutions printed on the right hand column of 
page 10, requiring two-thirds vote, and the vot¬ 
ing therefore necessitating a roll call. 

The proposed resolutions were read as fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolutions Regarding Reserve Fund 

Whereas, The Institute on January 1, 1928, did 
take over and assume the liabilities of The Press of 
The American Institute of Architects, such indebted¬ 
ness being principally in the form of notes and bonds; 
and 

Whereas, It is necessary for the Institute to pay 
said indebtedness, with the interest accruing and the 
expenses of liquidating the affairs of said Press on 
or before the end of the fiscal year 1939; and 

Whereas, To secure the funds to pay said indebted¬ 
ness and said interest and expense the Board of 
Directors has provided that all moneys coming into 
its hands on account of the liquidation of the affairs 
of The Press and the sale and use of its assets taken 
over by the Institute on January 1, 1928, plus such 
annual appropriations as it can make out of the 
moneys coming into the current funds each year, 
shall be used and applied toward the payment of 
said indebtedness, with interest and said expenses; 
and 

Whereas, In order to reduce the amount of said 
interest charges the Board of Directors has recom¬ 
mended that the unappropriated funds of the Reserve 
Fund up to the close of the fiscal year in 1928 shall 
be disbursed for the special purpose of paying said 
indebtedness, with interest and expenses, and has 
given to all members of the Institute notice of such 
recommendation at least thirty days prior to this 
Annual Convention, be it 

Resolved, by The American Institute of Architects 
in Sixty-first Annual Convention assembled, that the 
action of the Board of Directors in appropriating and 
applying annually the funds coming into its hands 
from the liquidation of the affairs of The Press and 
the sale and use of its assets and such of the current 
funds as are available therefor to the payment of the 
indebtedness of The Press of The American Insti- 
tut of Architects, Inc., taken over and assumed by 
the Institute on January 1, 1928, with the interest 
accruing thereon, and of the expenses incurred in 
connection with the liquidation of the affairs of The 
Press be, and the same is hereby approved, con¬ 
firmed and ratified; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors be and 
hereby is authorized to disburse and use all or any 
part of the unappropriated funds in the Reserve Fund 
up to the close of the fiscal year in 1928, for the 
special purpose of applying same to the payment of 
the said indebtedness of The Press of The American 
Institute of Architects, Inc., with the interest accru¬ 
ing thereon and the expenses of liquidating the af¬ 
fairs of The Press, and the Treasurer be and hereby 
is authorized to disburse said unappropriated funds 
for the said special purposes during such period. 

The President. Are you ready for the vote? 
The Secretary will call the roll and you will 
vote for or against these regulations as names and 
proxies are called. 

The Secretary called the roll. 
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The resolutions were reported carried, with 
igS affirmative votes out of a possible 232 , the 
number of delegates, and no negative votes. The 
number of affirmative votes required was 156 . 

Greetings from Warren R. Briggs 
The Secretary. We have received a tele¬ 
gram from Mr. Warren R. Briggs of Connect¬ 
icut; “Hearty greetings and best wishes to one 
and all.” (Applause.) 

Atelier—^American Academy in Rome 
Another telegram from Mr. Charles A. Platt, 
addressed to the President of the Institute: 

“If possible please have announcement made 
to members of American Institute of Architects 
that Academy in Rome has established an Atelier 
where architects and students may have drawing 
requirements and use of library and facilities of 
the Academy and permission to see palaces, 
villas, etc. The Atelier is situated in an old pal¬ 
ace in the central part of Rome.” 

Mr. Boring. At the American Academy in 
Rome only a limited number of men can be 
accommodated. Heretofore we have taken 
Fellows from the different institutions who were 
traveling on Fellowships and given them such 
hospitality as our space would permit, but we 
found that it was a little bit disturbing to the 
concentration of the men who were there as 
Fellows of the American Academy in Rome. 
For several years we have been working on a 
plan of opening an atelier in the city of Rome 
so that any student studying architecture could 
use this atelier at a small expense. This atelier 
is now established at 72 via S. Nicolo de Tolen- 
tino. The expense is merely enough to indicate 
an interest in their attendance. 

In this atelier we have a sufficient space for 
architects and painters and it even would take 
care of an occasional sculptor, and the cost is 
merely nominal. There are arrangements for 
the measuring of buildings, and the securing of 


assistance. The concierge takes care of the 
properties. We have a small library which will 
grow and we will have men from the American 
Academy in Rome go there twice a week or so 
to criticise younger students. But I am making 
also an appeal to the practitioners who go 
through Rome that they utilize the facilities 
there. Many of you, no doubt, would want to 
have a place to draw out something if you had 
made studies and sketches there for any par¬ 
ticular problem on hand; and it would also be 
encouraging the young men, for you would prob¬ 
ably be asked for criticisms. We ask for this 
cooperation in encouragement to the young stu¬ 
dents. Let everybody here tell his assistants and 
people who are traveling to go to the atelier and 
utilize the facilities there offered. I bespeak 
for anybody who is going through Rome a visit 
to our atelier. 

Greetings to Warren R. Briggs 

Mr. Levi. In view of the telegram from our 
own comrade, Mr. Briggs, I should like to pro¬ 
pose a motion of instruction on the part of the 
convention to the Resolutions Committee that 
a message of greeting from this convention to 
Mr. Briggs be sent with the regrets of the mem¬ 
bers of the Institute attending that Mr. Briggs 
is unable to attend, and our best wishes. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Greetings to F. Ellis Jackson 

Mr. Hammond. It seems to me it would be 
a nice thing if the convention would send a 
greeting to Mr. Ellis Jackson who is in the hos¬ 
pital here ill. As you know, he is a member of 
the Board of Directors, and was taken sick on his 
way here. I should like to move that greetings 
be sent to Ellis Jackson with regrets that he is 
unable to attend the convention. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:50 p. m. 


May Seventeenth—Noonday Session 

A luncheon meeting following the morning sesison of the Convention was held on the roof 
of the Hotel Chase, with Mr. Hubert G. Ripley presiding. Members of the St. Louis Archi¬ 
tectural Club and draftsmen of St. Louis were guests. 


May Seventeenth—^Afternoon Session 

The Convention met at 3:10 p. m., in the The President. The meeting will please 
Auditorium of the Hotel Chase, President Mil- come to order. W^e will proceed with the reg- 
ton B. Medary presiding. ular order of business under Committee Reports. 
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The Committee Reports have been printed 
and sent to all members of the Institute and pre¬ 
sumably have been considered by those members 
in their chapters. The delegates are supposed 
to know what was contained in them. Each re¬ 
port will be called by the name of the committee 
making the report and the name of its Chairman. 
At that time, if the Board has any comments to 
make, they will be read by the Secretary. If 
not, the matter is before the Convention and the 
Chairman of that Committee can present any 
further matter, or any delegate or member can 
raise any point germane to that particular re¬ 
port. 

The first report is on Contracts, T. E.. Snook 
Chairman. 

Contracts—Report of Committee Accepted 

The Secretary. The Board of Directors rec¬ 
ommends the adoption of the following resolu¬ 
tion: 

“Resolved, That the report be accepted, and that 
approval of the revised edition of the Standard Form 
of Bond be left with the Board of Directors with full 
power.” 

Mr. D. Knickerbacker Boyd. I should 
like to say this in connection with the contract 
documents. At one of the several sessions of the 
Producers’ Council which I have attended, there 
was presented, by an attorney, an excellent ad¬ 
dress on the subject of guarantees. This sug¬ 
gested the possibility of more general use and 
adoption of our standard documents. My inquiry 
as to whether the Producers’ Council had ap¬ 
proved them disclosed the fact that they had not, 
that as a matter of fact the Institute’s standard 
documents had never been submitted to the Pro¬ 
ducers’ Council. I imagine that that has been 
entirely an oversight during the past few years 
while this organization has been growing up with 
us. And, without formal action, I suggest in 
connection with this report that the Institute sub¬ 
mit the standard documents to the now important 
organization, the Producers’ Council, which is 
affiliated with us, in order that the documents 
may receive its consideration and approval as 
well as the approval of the various associations 
and organizations which are now printed on the 
front cover. 

The President. I take it, Mr, Boyd, that 
you do not mean to submit these for their ap¬ 
proval, but to give them the opportunity of ap¬ 
proving them. Is that correct? 

Mr. Boyd. That is the idea, so that their 
name may be, if agreeable to them, among the 


other important associations and manufacturing 
and contracting organizations, including the 
builders, who are now listed as having given 
their approval. 

The President. Do you offer that as a res¬ 
olution or merely as a suggestion? 

Mr. Boyd. Unless there is objection to the 
proposition I think there is no need of its being 
a resolution. Merely having it recorded that 
the Institute will seek the approval of the Pro¬ 
ducers’ Council on these important documents 
will make my point. 

The President. If there is no objection to 
Mr. Boyd’s statement, it will go on the record 
to the Board. 

Mr. Snook. I shall be glad to submit the 
revised document to the Producers’ Council. I 
met the attorney referred to here today and I 
should like to have him make any suggestions 
that he might care to. 

The President. I wanted to make it clear 
so that the wording would not appear that we 
were withholding action until we received the 
approval of some other body to whom we sub¬ 
mit the documents,' as they are much older than 
the Producers’ Council. 

Mr. Kohn. I miove the adop/tion of the 
Board’s recommendation. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Historic Monuments and Natural Resources 

The President. Historic Monuments and 
Natural Resources, Mr. Kocher, Chairman. 

The Secretary. The Board recommends the 
adoption of the resolution: 

“Resolved, That the report be accepted.” 

The President. In this connection you may 
note what the Board has said. The Board of 
Directors was particularly impressed with this 
report because of the care with which the Chair¬ 
man had gotten in touch with every one of his 
representatives in the various chapter territories 
throughout the country with a splendid reaction, 
showing the success with which a Chairman of 
a large committee, one of those committees with 
representatives in every chapter, can unearth 
conditions throughout the country and bring 
them before the body as a whole in a way that 
would be quite impossible with a small commit¬ 
tee. Mr. Kocher has done this admirably. 
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The resolution is that the report as written be 
accepted. Is there any comment on this subject 
generally? Is the resolution seconded? 

The resolution was seconded and adopted. 

Community Planning—Report Accepted 

The President. Community Planning, Mr. 
Henry Wright, Chairman. 

The report was accepted. 

Registration Laws—Report Accepted 

The President. Registration Laws, Wil¬ 
liam P. Bannister, Chairman. 

The report was accepted. 

School Buildings—Report Accepted 

The President. School Buildings, John Ir¬ 
win Bright, Chairman. 

The report was accepted. 

Small Houses— Report Accepted 

The President. Small Houses, C. Herrick 
Hammond, Chairman. 

The report was accepted. 

Foreign Relations—Report Accepted as 
Amended 

The President. Foreign Relations, William 
Emerson, Chairman. 

The Secretary. The Board recommends the 
adoption of the report with the substitution of 
the following in place of paragraph six: 

“In order to emphasize the unity of purpose and 
interest that characterizes architects in all parts of 
the world, the committee recommends that the secre¬ 
tary send annually to the officers of every national 
group an invitation to them and their fellow mem¬ 
bers to attend the conventions of the American In¬ 
stitute of Architects.” 

The President. With that change the 
Board recommends the adoption of the report 
as amended. Is there any discussion on the 
amendment ? 

You will remember in reading the report that 
there was a desire to set up some real relation¬ 
ship with our brother architects in other coun¬ 
tries, and particularly those in the Pan-American 
group, the interest of which had been brought to 
our attention by the meeting in Buenos Aires, 
last year. It was proposed there should be some 
form of non-resident membership, which meant 
a change of the By-Laws and a difficult thing 
to bring about. 

After careful consideration your Board be¬ 
lieved it was not possible to set up such a mem¬ 
bership with all the complications of passing 


upon the individual qualifications. That is the 
reason for this substitution. 

If there is any discussion on the subject, or 
anything else that might be proposed, it is ger¬ 
mane now. If not, you are voting on the full 
report as amended by the Board. 

The question was called for and the Board's 
recommendation was adopted. 

The President. The report as amended is 
adopted. 

Industrial Relations—Report Accepted 

Industrial Relations, Mr. Robert D. Kohn, 
Chairman. 

The Secretary. The Board recommends 
the adoption of the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the report be accepted.” 

Craftsmanship Awards—Remarks of Mr. Kohn 

Mr. Kohn. May I place before the conven¬ 
tion one or two matters that have come up since 
the report was written ? 

In the first place the matter of craftsmanship 
has been referred to in an earlier discussion by 
Mr. Ludlow. Mr. Ludlow is a very modest 
man, and I doubt that he told either the dele¬ 
gates at the meeting yesterday, or the group 
that joined him last night how important this 
particular thing has grown to be in those com¬ 
munities where the work has actually been 
started. 

In New York hardly a week passes but that 
one of these awards takes place. I am not ex¬ 
aggerating when I say that the activities of the 
architects, the builders, the labor men, through 
the Building Congress in New York, have re¬ 
ceived on account of the craftsmanship awards 
more publicity in the newspapers than any other 
feature of our work. They givp the opportunity 
for stressing the training of craftsmen; the oc¬ 
casions of the awards interest the public directly 
because the owners of the buildings, the repre¬ 
sentatives of labor, the builders of the partic¬ 
ular structure, are all present, and participate in 
the speaking, and consequently the newspapers 
report the matter as of public interest much more 
than any other feature of building progress. 

I believe there are now registered, by reason 
of having received these buttons and these certi¬ 
ficates of excellence, a group of nearly 1,000 
workmen in the New York district, which in¬ 
cludes Westchester County and Brooklyn, se¬ 
lected from their particular groups for the excel¬ 
lence of their workmanship. They meet as a 
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group on certain occasions and form quite an 
elite among the workmen. 

The only criticism (and that is rather an 
amusing one), I heard at a meeting of labor men 
in Northern Westchester some months ago when 
a certain labor man voiced the opinion that possi¬ 
bly this was a scheme of eventually setting up a 
blacklist. They explained that after a while 
there would be so many of these excellent work¬ 
men that they would be selected for employment 
as against men who are not on the distinguished 
list. That seems still remote in a community 
which has something like 250,000 building work¬ 
ers. 

The progress made in apprenticeship training 
in the New York community in the last four 
years is about this: At the time the plan was 
started by our Building Congress there were 
some 180 being trained in the various crafts as 
apprentices duly registered. It was difficult to 
get the contractors to take apprentices. While 
they complained of the fact that boys did not go 
into the building trades, they themselves, many 
of the important contractors, did not want ap¬ 
prentices around. Under our plan at the pres¬ 
ent time there are something like 4,000 appren¬ 
tices actually registered and going through not 
only their apprenticeship work in the shop or on 
the job, but attending classes in the evening a 
certain number of evenings per week, with the 
cooperation of the Board of Education. 

Last night in New York there were held the 
graduation exercises for apprentices. Their 
cards are given to them by the unions on the 
certificate of the Apprenticeship Commission, of 
which Mr. S. F. Voorhees, also a delegate here, 
is the Chairman; and 830, I think, were gradu¬ 
ated last night Into the various crafts, having 
been trained under the whole four year scheme. 

It seems to me that the results of the plan 
which was organized by the representatives of 
the Institute some eight years ago, encourages the 
formation in each community of organizations of 
the type of the Building Congress already ex¬ 
isting In Portland, Oregon, of which Mr.'Law¬ 
rence of the Institute is the leading Hght, the 
one in Philadelphia with Mr. Boyd, one in Bos¬ 
ton with Mr. Parker, and one in New York 
of which Mr. Shreve is now chairman. 

On Saturday a meeting is to be held to or¬ 
ganize a Building Congress in Indianapolis and 
three of our members here present are going to 
stop in Indianapolis to help in that formation. 

In my own community we have this recogni¬ 
tion of excellence In craftsmanship, we have this 
admirable apprenticeship training plan of which 


the late Bert Fenner was chairman. There are 
also other excellent results of this cooperation 
between the contractors, labor, and the architects. 
But there is a by-product of our work which I 
think is more important. It is that better un¬ 
derstanding which this joint work has fostered 
in the committees where this work has been done. 
Labor, which has always been the difficult ele¬ 
ment to interest, is at present so convinced of 
the value of this cooperation that in our own 
community I am sure the labor unions would not 
permit the work to die out were the other ele¬ 
ments ready to drop it. 

They realize now that they are not the sole 
force essential to the building process. The con¬ 
tractor has taken a little different attitude to¬ 
ward the whole problem. He now knows some 
facts about training workers which he did not 
know before, and knows that he is not the sole 
boss. All elements, I am sure, understand bet¬ 
ter than they ever did before what the archi¬ 
tect does in the building process. A real edu¬ 
cational movement is under way, Mr. Chairman. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Nirdlinger. I want to insert a word of 
caution. There is danger ahead if the possessors 
of buttons have the advantage in gaining employ¬ 
ment, and if the buttons might reach the wrong 
persons; they will be abused and cause compli¬ 
cations that should be ironed out at this time. 

Mr. Kohn. I should think it would be 
rather difficult for a workman to pass himself 
off as a recognized craftsman if he is not one, be¬ 
cause a list will be published at every issue of 
the buttons. The owners guard their buttons 
carefully, they are very proud of them, and they 
show them off on every possible occasion. I 
should be surprised if any workman were to let 
it go once he had it. 

Mr. D. Knickerbackier Boyd. I should 
think that the same objection might be made 
with reference to the buttons of The American 
Institute of Architects (pointing to one in his 
lapel.) (A pplause.) 

If Mr. Ludlow is not here I should like to 
report briefly that we had a very successful little 
conference at the end of the dining room, as re¬ 
quested by him, last night with about thirty men 
present representing various chapters. Mr. Lud¬ 
low explained the procedure followed by the 
New York Building Congress and the remark¬ 
ably fine results achieved in that city. There 
was also discussion about the methods which we 
follow in the Philadelphia Building Congress. As 
a result of that conference several of the chap- 
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ter representatives announced that they intend 
to consider or undertake craftsmanship awards 
perhaps in a modified way, or to make a small 
beginning. Requests were made by these men for 
us to furnish them, Mr. Kohn, with the methods 
of procedure in New York and in Philadelphia 
and in Oregon, and I suggest that perhaps other 
requests might be addressed to you. I promised 
several that I would send them our Philadelphia 
documents. 

In Philadelphia we have made annual awards 
based on the recommendations of architects, gen¬ 
eral contractors, sub-contractors, and the workers 
themselves. For the present year we are going 
to check back on the awards, or rather the nom¬ 
inations, and refer the employees’ nominations to 
the employers and vice versa. But we are rely¬ 
ing chiefly on the architectural profession to 
make the nominations. The principal difference 
between the New York procedure and ours is 
that our awards are not placed on any particular 
building but on the record of the year’s work 
We also feel that where a man has done good 
work, it may largely be due to the fact that he 
has been allowed to do so by the employer who 
compensates him for his time and we therefore 
provide in our awards for certificates to such 
employers as encourage good work on the part 
of their men. In recognition of this we have 
issued certificates to the employers and in some 
instances to the architects who themselves en¬ 
courage good work on the part of others. 

Mr. Holsman. I should like to know if 
these certificates and buttons go to non-union 
men as well as union men in New York. 

Mr. Kohn. There ain’t no such animal. We 
haven’t any non-union men in the New York 
District working on any of the buildings that I 
know anything about. 

May I add one word, Mr. Chairman, a point 
that I did forget, that aside from the honor con¬ 
ferred on the workman, practical advantage occa¬ 
sionally is evident. We know a good many 
cases where the employer takes a man who has 
achieved this honor and makes of him a fore¬ 
man; that is to say, a good many of the men 
have been advanced in status by reason of the 
award, which is quite just and appropriate. 

I move the adoption of the report, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Earthquake Hazards—Report Accepted 

The President. The next report is on Earth¬ 
quake Hazards, Sumner P. Hunt, Chairman. 

The report was accepted. 


Health and Safety—Report Accepted 

The President. Health and Safety, D. Ev¬ 
erett Waid, Chairman. 

The Secretary. The Board recommends the 
adoption of the resolution: 

"‘Resolved, That the report be accepted.” 

The President. Mr. Waid, do you wish to 
speak on this Health and Safety matter? 

Mr. Waid. No, Mr. President. The work 
is just in its initial status and I think the Com¬ 
mittee has nothing further to say beyond the 
words of the report. We would be glad to have 
any criticism or suggestion for the work of the 
Committee. Beyond that I think at the present 
moment we have nothing to report. Tjie Com¬ 
mittee is active and is hoping to accomplish some¬ 
thing in the very near future. 

The resolution of the Board to adopt the Com¬ 
mittee's report was seconded and the resolution 
adopted. 

Committees Commended 

The Secretary. With general reference to 
the highly satisfactory work of the standing and 
special committees and their chairmen, the Board 
offers the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That to Chairmen and members of the 
standing and special committees of the Institute the 
appreciation of the Sixty-first Convention is hereby 
extended for their faithful and able performance of 
duty during the committee year now closing. The 
convention, in common with the ofiicers and Direc¬ 
tors, thus records its acknowledgement of the im¬ 
portance and the vital necessity of the unselfish work 
of the standing and special committees carried on 
continuously from year to year, without which the 
work of the Institute would be materially handi¬ 
capped.” 

A motion was made, seconded and carried to 
adopt the resolution. 

Mr. Litchfield. There seems to be a vary¬ 
ing custom on the part of either the secretaries or 
the chairmen of the committees in the matter 
of the appending of the names of the members 
of the committee to a report. I think it adds 
very much to the interest and the authority of 
the report, sometimes, if all the names are added. 
I would suggest that the custom which has been 
established on so many of the committees be fol¬ 
lowed by all of them. 

The President. That same observation was 
made in the Board report and the Secretary 
noted on the agenda for the first Board meeting 
which will be due Saturday, that such instruc¬ 
tions be added to the general instructions going 
out to all committee chairmen. 
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The Octagon Property Development 

The Secretary. The Board concurs in the 
view of the Committee and recommends the fol¬ 
lowing resolution: 

“Resolved, That any restriction hitherto imposed 
to prevent the development and erection of that por¬ 
tion of the proposed building lot 7 of the property 
be and hereby is removed and cancelled.” 

“The Board notes with great satisfaction that 
Charles A. Platt and D. Everett Waid will 
jointly act as architects.” 

That last paragraph is not a part of the reso¬ 
lution, but it is in the report. 

The President. There may be some confu¬ 
sion as to what that means. The last convention 
definitely instructed the Building Committee not 
to interfere in any way with the original con¬ 
structions on the original lots, that is the lots 
that comprise the Octagon residence, stable and 
the smokehouse. Lot 7 is an additional lot on 
the east, and the last convention definitely ap¬ 
proved a plan for building on our two lots to 
the north, which never had anything to do with 
the Octagon property, and to plan for a wing 
extending down the easterly line but keeping off 
the original Octagon house property lots. They, 
however, instructed the Building Committee to 
make their plans so that they could build only on 
the northerly lots, and while planning to extend 
over the easterly lots they were not going to 
take that at present. This restriction you are 
now asked to vote on as solely confined to that 
fact; in other words, it permits the Building 
Committee to build the whole of the building 
at this time rather than to building part of it at 
this time and some of it later as was dictated by 
the last convention. 

Are you ready for the question on the reso¬ 
lution ? 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Kohn. As I understand the resolution 
that has just been adopted, it unties the Com¬ 
mittee’s hands with respect to the property fac¬ 
ing on that so well-named Lemon Building, about 
the ugliest thing in Washington, which is along¬ 
side the Octagon property. It does not untie 
the Committee’s hands with regard to that fa¬ 
mous stable front which the Committee was 
instructed by an earlier convention to maintain. 
If that is still the opinion of the convention, 
the Committee will be bound by the directions 
of the convention. To those of you who have 
seen the drawings which Mr. Platt and Mr. 
Waid have used, it must be evident that that 
retention of the stable front does not add to the 


beauty of the building that we propose to erect. 
I really think the Institute by its action last year 
insisted on maintaining something which is an 
imaginary advantage to the Octagon as an his¬ 
toric monument and not a real one. I am going 
to test out the sentiment of the convention by 
moving that the restriction placed upon the Com¬ 
mittee, whereby they are required to retain the 
stable front, shall be struck out. 

The motion was seconded. 

The President. I hope there will be some¬ 
one who will rise to defend those old buildings. 
They have been described before as worthless 
because they do not contain watering troughs and 
all the paraphernalia that at one time they held. 
I submit that if you wiped out all the buildings 
in Mt. Vernon, the home of General Washing¬ 
ton, except the mansion house, you would have 
lost practically all of the story of early life that 
that group as a rural residence has to tell. I sub¬ 
mit that we are doing the same thing when we 
wipe out some of the buildings that had to do 
with this group in Washington. 

I understood from Mr. Waid himself as Chair¬ 
man of this Committee that they were quite will¬ 
ing to accept that restriction, and this resolution 
of the Committee and the convention did not ask 
to remove that restriction; they were quite con¬ 
tent to keep within it. 

Mr. Kohn’s motion is quite aside from the mo¬ 
tion here, then, and takes precedence over it, and 
has nothing to do with the report made by Mr. 
Waid’s Committee or by the Board. Do you 
wish to act on Mr. Kohn’s action as made or 
do you wish to debate it? 

Mr. Kelsey. There will be nothing incon¬ 
sistent in my replying to your request because 
it comes to me as a great shock, quite a surprise. 
Two or three years ago when this matter was 
discussed in Washington, I concurred with you, 
Sir, absolutely, and it seems to me that unless 
the charm and integrity of that entire compo¬ 
sition is maintained, we are more or less pulling 
down our colors. It is that thing that has amused 
the convention that I have alluded to before, the 
difference between cultivation and education. 
Through education there is no question that they 
can be improved, that you can get more efficiency, 
a better building, and all sorts of things out of 
having an opportunity unhampered to build a 
modern building, but if the sentiment and the 
soul of the Octagon is maintained, the under¬ 
standing which I understood was already well 
established must prevail. (Applause.) 
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Mr. Steele. Mr. President, I am not a 
delegate, and I have no vote, but I should like 
to say a word, with your permission. 

It seems to me it is noticeable that there are 
so many new faces at this convention. I mention 
the fact as a prelude to the idea which has come 
to me immediately upon the introduction of this 
topic, that it is not fair to vote on a question of 
this kind when the meeting is so largely made 
up of the newer members, the younger members, 
and when so many of the older members who 
feel keenly on this subject are not here. 

I submit, Mr. President, that it is inopportune 
to bring up that matter without more notice 
having been given that it would be brought up. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Fairweather. I should like, Mr. 
President, to endorse the remarks of Mr. Kelsey. 
It seemed to me the last time this subject came 
up for discussion, as it seems to me now, when 
we have a Committee devoted to the preservation 
of historic monuments we should not mutilate the 
one we own ourselves. {Applause.) 

The remaining pieces of Colonial architecture 
are all too rare, and I agree with Mr. Kelsey 
and with yourself, Mr. President, that when 
you remove one part you hurt the whole. I very 
earnestly hope that Mr. Kohn’s motion will not 
be carried. 

Mr. Kohn. I think if the seconder will per¬ 
mit me, in view of what Mr. Steele has said, 
which I think is very pertinent, and in view of 
the fact that no previous notice had been given 
of this, I should withdraw the motion I made. 
(A pplause.) 

The President. I am glad to have it with¬ 
drawn, but I warn you the subject of destroying 
that stable or keeping it will be before every 
convention until the Octagon solves the problem 
and builds its building, and I hope it will do so 
before the next convention. 

The resolution is on the report as originally 
made and read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary. It has been adopted. 

Finances 

The President. The resolutions pertaining 
to finances were acted on this morning. Is there 
any other part of that report that you wish to 
discuss ? It is largely a description of the matters 
that were discussed during the debate. 

Octagon Property Development—Models 

Mr. Waid. I should like to rise to a question 
of personal privilege. Mr. President and Gen¬ 
tlemen of the Convention: You have just re¬ 


ferred to the Octagon; let me say preliminary 
to the question I wish to raise that the model of 
the new building and the whole Octagon prop¬ 
erty in accordance with the last study made of 
it is on exhibition in the room at the other end 
of the corridor. I hope the delegates will look 
at it critically, and those who have not seen the 
plan and wish to take a copy may do so. If the 
supply runs short the Chairman will be very 
glad to send additional copies on request. You 
are invited to make that inspection while there 
is an opportunity now to do so to show your 
interest in the improvement and to send the Com¬ 
mittee any suggestions which occur to you. 

I have been very much gratified to receive 
communications from some of the members dis¬ 
tant from New York and some of the smaller 
chapters in various parts of the country, and it 
shows an interest, an intelligent interest, in our 
problem which is most pleasing to the members 
of the Committee. It will be most helpful if you 
will be perfectly frank and send us any criticism 
of anything in those preliminary studies with 
which you do not concur, or which has failed as 
yet to be provided. 

So far as the elevation is concerned the model 
has been prepared on the last study which Mr. 
Platt made of the exterior, and I believe we can 
improve it greatly, notwithstanding the hamper¬ 
ing effect of the old stable. Since that has come 
up today, I think it only fair to Mr. Kohn to 
say that most of the Committee, including Mr. 
Kendall, Mr. Platt, and all of us, have felt all 
along that we were troubled in trying to get a 
practical solution to our problem and still respect 
the old stable. As I said to President Medary, 
in our experience in practice, I think the older 
we are the more willing we are to admit that in 
our experience some of the impossible problems 
that our clients put up to us have after a while 
turned out to be just exactly the right restric¬ 
tions and we were glad that they were made. 
(Applause.) 

I believe that on that eastern wing the model 
is going to be very much improved when we have 
a chance to study the elevation further and will 
still afford a good balance with the stable front. 
We will be able always to explain in the future 
that there are the two walls of the stable prac¬ 
tically as they have been for generations. It will 
need only a very slight imagination to put in all 
of the accessories of a real stable. 

The Journal—The Press 

Mr. Waid {continuing). I regret to raise 
a question of personal privilege at this moment 
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on another subject which has to do with the 
finances, the report of which I believe is before 
you just now. 

I understand that a statement was made be¬ 
fore the convention yesterday when I happened 
to be out of the room which I believe was grossly 
inaccurate and which tends not only to deceive 
the delegates but to cast discredit upon individ¬ 
uals and even on the whole Board of Directors 
during several years. It has to do with the 
finances of The Journal. Let me say that 
perhaps the Board of Directors were through a 
series of years a little too careful to avoid the 
news getting out to the public. Their motive 
was to avoid discredit to the Institute, inasmuch 
as rival publications in the architectural field 
might have taken advantage of a bad financial 
condition of our official Journal. 

As a matter of fact, for a series of years the 
financial condition of The Journal was steadily 
going downhill. Each year there seemed to be 
some new reason given why finances were not 
satisfactory, and promises made for the coming 
year. 

You know the story of how working capital 
was raised and that the $50,000 of working capi¬ 
tal has gradually disappeared, and more with it. 
I, for one, having been on the Finance Commit¬ 
tee previously, felt a very grave concern lest the 
affairs of the Press might ultimately bring the 
finances of the Institute to a wreck. The Jour¬ 
nal did keep on going downhill until it was 
bankrupt, and perhaps it should have been per¬ 
mitted to go through bankruptcy as a proper 
business procedure. You can readily understand 
why it was not permitted to do so and the Direc¬ 
tors of the Institute have felt in honor bound to 
take over The Journal as an obligation of tbe 
profession, and it is due, I think, to this present 
Board of Directors, particularly to President 
Medary and his good sense and judgment and to 
Treasurer Bergstrom, that the settlement or ad¬ 
justment has been made on the basis which has 
been achieved and that it was not still worse. 
The Institute is pretty nearly $90,000 in loss 
due to the operation of the Press. If it did not 
make money, at least the Press should have car¬ 
ried itself, and the Institute would have $90,000 
or so to take care of work which is sadly in need 
of current funds. 

I feel it is most regrettable that a statement 
like this should be made, but the specific state¬ 
ment yesterday that brought it out was that the 
Institute had been parsimonious and that, as it 
was reported to me, the Institute had appropri¬ 
ated $2.50 per year for each member for publi¬ 


cation cost. As a matter of fact, when the editor 
of The Journal appeared before the Board of 
Directors, he was asked to state how much should 
be appropriated, and he said at that time that 
the cost was $2.50, and that that would be a 
proper amount to appropriate. That amount was 
allowed as he requested and was made a by-law 
requirement. The $2.50 a year was appropriated 
in that way, but later on when the cost of the 
publication increased and he came back and asked 
for more, the appropriation was increased, and a 
$2.50 appropriation was made in addition to the 
$2.50 by-law provision. So the Institute has been 
paying five dollars, and it is a gross misrepresen¬ 
tation to say that it has not and that $2.50 was 
the only amount paid. I wish the delegates to 
understand in all justice to truth and to those 
who were concerned in the matter that that is the 
case. (Applause.) 

I have no doubt that the Treasurer will have 
the figures to present if he is asked for them. 

The President. Mr. Waid is speaking under 
privilege. That portion of the report having to 
do with The Journal was passed. The re¬ 
marks he refers to were made during that dis¬ 
cussion. I hope we shall not get into an argu¬ 
ment as to every dollar that was spent and why 
and wherefore. It is quite true The Journal 
cost us some $90,000 in fifteen years of operation 
and that is practically the situation, but the de- 
tatils and the exact amounts are covered most 
completely in Table 3 of the report which you 
have before you, which covers eyery year’s oper¬ 
ations from 1913 to 1927. What was spent, 
what it was spent for, down to the penny, is 
all in this document, and nothing will be gained 
by arguing about it. 

The direct subject before us is delinquent dues. 
That has to do with definite proposals by the 
Board for change in the by-laws which have been 
duly printed and distributed to all members at 
the proper time in advance of this convention, 
so that they come up for action as amendment 
to the by-laws. 

Delinquent Dues—By-Laws Amended 

The Secretary. The Board recommends the 
adoption of the amendment to the by-laws read¬ 
ing as follows: 

“Annual Dues, Delinquent Accounts—^Article 
VI, Section 2: Strike out all of present Section 2 
and substitute therefor the following: 

“The annual dues of each member, except Life 
Members and Retired Members, shall be $25. 

“Annual dues shall be due and payable on the 
first day of the fiscal year and if not paid within 
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three months thereafter, shall be In default. All 
dues for the year of election shall be pro-rated on a 
quarterly basis, and the incoming members shall pay 
the dues for each full quarter after date of election. 

“Article VI, Section 5: Strike out all of the 
present Section 5 and substitute therefor the fol¬ 
lowing : 

“If any Member or Fellow shall be In default for 
annual dues at the end of the current fiscal year, his 
membership in the Institute shall terminate ipso facto 
on the last day of the fiscal year in which the default 
occurred; provided that on or before thirty days be¬ 
fore the end of the fiscal year the Secretary has 
notified such member in writing of his indebtedness 
and of the necessary termination of his membership 
if the indebtedness be not paid before the end of 
the fiscal year, and provided further, that if the By¬ 
laws of any Chapter shall terminate membership in 
a Chapter in a lesser period because of non-payment 
of Chapter dues the Board of Directors shall termin¬ 
ate the membership of such member on request of 
the Chapter Executive Committee. 

“A member in default shall not be in good stand¬ 
ing, and automatically and without notice and re¬ 
course all privileges to which this member was en¬ 
titled by virtue of his rqembership shall cease im¬ 
mediately such default occurs. 

“The Institute and the Chapter, or both, may post 
the names of all members in default in the head¬ 
quarters of each and/or both and/or may read the 
names at his annual convention and/or annual meet¬ 
ing of the Chapter. 

“Neither the Institute nor any Chapter shall be 
required to notify a member of his indebtedness and 
the penalty thereof, except as herein provided, pro¬ 
vided that the Treasurer of the Institute and the 
Treasurer of the Chapter, respectively, have mailed 
at the beginning of the fiscal year of the Institute 
and Chapter, respectively, a due bill to said mem¬ 
ber for the annual dues for the current year In the 
Institute and Chapter, respectively.” 

Mr. Kast. Might it not be well to change 
the time from three months to six months? 

The President. I might say that the Board 
reported at some length, as you probably noted 
when it was read, that this is not a desire to 
place a hardship on a member, but merely to 
prevent a member getting into obligations which 
he is unable to get out from under. 

Also the Institute believes that if a man has 
to pay his dues within thirty days or sixty days, 
which is perhaps a maximum limit in almost any 
kind of organization, he is apt to pay them, but 
if he doesn’t have to pay them for six months or 
to consider paying them for six months, we be¬ 
lieve we are encouraging a procrastination which 
leads to further procrastination and represents 
the very large sums which are not paid at the 
end of the year. A large proportion of those 
men who might easily pay if they had to within 
a fixed time found it convenient to let things 
drift until they were finally ready to be dropped 
on the last notice. 


The same thing applies to notices. It has been 
said that we don’t send enough notices. It has 
been found we send about eight to a man before 
he is finally dropped. The question arose whether 
we should not send ten. The question was that 
if a man knows he is going to get eight before 
he is dropped he doesn’t pay any attention to any 
of them; he forgets when the eighth comes along 
and doesn’t do anything about it. 

If a man is supposed to pay in thirty or sixty 
days, when he gets a notice he is about to be 
dropped, we take it for granted that he knows 
that it means what it says, and it is a real kindness 
to the member himself, provided you leave a rea¬ 
sonable leeway. When a man is in default he 
has the rest of the year as leeway. He is not 
dropped. He simply loses the privileges of the 
Institute’s Journal and other documents being 
sent to him, and he doesn’t necessarily lose his 
membership until final action is taken by the 
Board. 

I don’t wish to speak on that amendment, 
which was not seconded, but to explain again 
what is in the Board report at some greater 
length. 

Mr. Irving K. Pond. I second the motion to 
adopt the amendments. 

Mr. Kohn. I rise to a point of information. 
Not having The Annuary at hand, I am not quite 
clear whether these amendments strike out those 
clauses which give the Board privilege to carry 
a member under exceptional circumstancs. 

The President. They do not. They are all 
protected and taken care of. 

Mr. Kohn. It reads to me as a mandatory 
provision but is not actually mandatory. It still 
leaves the Board the privilege to retain a mem¬ 
ber when under exceptional circumstances he is 
unable to pay his dues. 

The President. That is all stated in the 
Board’s report, which was read. 

Mr. Holsman. I should like to corroborate 
the suggestion that the time be extended to six 
months instead of three, because I think it is too 
short a time to put a man in the position where 
he would not be able to hold office or vote. Some 
chapters have a vacation during the summer, 
sometimes three months, and I can conceive of 
a situation where a man who thought he was a 
member of the executive committee or the presi¬ 
dent or secretary of a chapter would suddenly be 
presented with the idea that he is in default and 
therefore has no right to hold office. A lot of 
trouble might ensue from such a thing as that. 
If the default did not carry with it that other 
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phase making it impossible for the man to vote 
or hold office because of three months’ arrears 
whatever the excuse, I should think it would be 
all right. I think that is too severe. 

We must consider that the architect, especially 
in the small places, has his income coming in com¬ 
paratively large intermittent lumps. He doesn’t 
collect his bills every month. It seems to me it 
is getting a little too much like a business organi¬ 
zation rather than a professional body, to try to 
force an architect to do this. 

The President. Mr. Holsman, if you really 
are concerned with the special cases in the same 
manner that Mr. Kohn very properly was, I re¬ 
turn to that part of the report which covers that. 
It says, “The Board may still, if the proposed 
amendment to the By-laws is adopted, remit dues 
for any current year for cause as is now provided 
in the By-laws and may, for cause, always retain 
any member beyond the time set in the proposed 
amendment to the By-laws by failing to give him 
the thirty days’ notice therein required.” 

This is merely setting up a time for a definite 
period which gives him a fourth of the year to 
pay that one year’s dues. 

Mr. Holsman. The Board of Directors, as I 
understand it, meets only about every six months. 
One of these things could occur in the interim 
and the Board could not act upon it. At least if 
we change it from three months to six months it 
gives the Board a chance to act on the matter. 

The President. There is no amendment be¬ 
fore us. Do you offer the amendment? 

Mr. Holsman. I understood there was and 
seconded it. Mr. Pond made it. 

Mr. Pond. No, I wanted to second the 
amendment as presented by the Board. 

The President. That is as I understood it. 
The motion to amend not receiving a second, 
Mr. Pond seconded the original resolution of 
the Board. 

Mr. Holsman. Then I second the amend¬ 
ment offered from the floor. 

Mr. Fairweather. I should like to rise 
to support the amendment changing the time 
to six months. It seems to me that these provi¬ 
sions generally are harsh. I think that during the 
past decade I have always paid my own dues in 
the month of January and I expect to continue 
to do so and am therefore not concerned in the 
matter on my own account, but as far as I can 
see, the protection for those who are up against 
hard luck is that the Board may not take harsh 
action. It asks to have the power and strength 
to act harshly but reserves the right not to do so. 


If the Board will give a pledge that it will show 
consideration, I am with it, but it seems to me 
that no member of the Institute who asks for two 
years’ credit should be dropped. 

I think it was around 1914 that I was in trou¬ 
ble about my own dues. I didn’t want to be 
dropped from membership and I wrote to the 
Treasurer to say that I would pay what I owed 
when I could. I did the same thing to the den¬ 
tist and the doctor and the grocer, and my other 
creditors of that time, and every one of them 
said it was perfectly all right with him and that 
I should pay when I could. The one insistent 
creditor that I had was the Treasurer of the 
Institute, who wrote and said that if I didn’t 
pay the dues by December 10 he would post my 
name in the Octagon. I wrote back and said 
that if he carried out his threat—after I had 
promised to pay—and posted my name in the 
Octagon it would shame the Institute, not me. 
He didn’t post my name. 

I understand from the written explanation 
which is attached to these proposals that the 
Board intends to act in a friendly way towards 
those who are in trouble and who promise to pay 
when they can, but it seems to me that that is 
leaving the matter to the question of whether 
we have a tactful Board or not. I think that 
those who belong to this Institute belong because 
they believe they can do good for the profession 
and not for personal gain. I think no member 
who is in ill luck should be dropped from the 
Institute if he wants an extra year’s credit and 
promises to pay the following year. 

The President. The amendment is to change 
the three months to six months. That is the only 
matter that is before you now in the form of an 
amendment. 

The question was called for and the amend¬ 
ment to change from three months to six months 
was lost. 

The President. The noes appear to have it. 
Is a division asked for? 

Mr. Cody. I should like to ask for further 
information. Has anything been considered as 
to reinstatement of architects who have been 
dropped for non-payment of dues? 

The President. The conditions are exactly 
as they always have been. Reinstatement cases 
come up at every Board meeting. 

Are you ready for the question on the whole 
°^>^endment ? 

The question was called for and the amend¬ 
ment was adopted. 
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Gifts Recorded 

The President. On the next page of the 
Board’s report is recorded a list of Gifts. 

Mr. Bergstrom has a note that may be of 
interest which I should like to ask him to read. 

Mr. Bergstrom. This is with reference to 
the Gifts. I thought it might be of interest to 
the members to know the amount of Press bonds 
that have been turned in, that have been given 
to the Institute and turned into life memberships. 
It is a very great financial showing. This is as 
of April 30. 


Life Memberships.$10,225.00 

Scholarship Fund . 3,675.00 

General Endowment Fund . 1,200.00 

Education Fund . 1,350.00 

Structural Service . 250.00 

Honor Awards . 25.00 

Dues in Advance . 2,575.00 

Dues in Default . 175.00 


Those have all been turned into the Institute 
in payment either of life membership dues or 
given outright. 

Income and Donations 

The Secretary. The Board recommends the 
passage of the following resolutions: 

“Whereas, The By-laws of the Institute provide 
that the Treasurer shall receive and, under directions 
of the Board of Directors, shall disburse the funds 
of the Institute; be it 

“Resolved, That all moneys accepted and received 
as income gifts, donations or bequests by the Insti¬ 
tute for the use of furthering any of its activities, 
shall be received by the Treasurer for and in behalf 
of the Institute, and be placed and kept and dis¬ 
bursed by him for the purposes and in the manner 
designated by the donors.” 

Mr. Kelsey. I move the resolution be adopted. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Eligibility of Chapter Officers and Delegates 

The Secretary. The following amendments 
were offered in regular form and the Board rec¬ 
ommends against their adoption: 

Article VII, Section 7: Add to the first sentence 
the following: ‘Trovided, however, that no more 
than two members of any firm or corporation practic¬ 
ing architecture, or which has been practicing archi¬ 
tecture within the period of two years immediately 
preceding, shall hold office concurrently in any Chap¬ 
ter.” 

Article VIII, Section 1: Add, immediately follow¬ 
ing the second sentence of paragraph 3, the follow¬ 
ing: “Under no circumstances shall more than three 
deletrates he .selected fro.m the mepabershin of any firm 
or corporation practicing architecture, within the 
period of two years immediately preceding the Con¬ 
vention date.” 


The President. Do you wish to act on these 
separately or both at once? They both have the 
same general intent. 

The Board recommends against the adoption 
of this amendment. I think we had better vote 
on them separately. 

Mr. Kohn. Question on the first amendment. 

The President. All in favor of this amend¬ 
ment will please say aye, those opposed no. 

The amendment to Article VII, Section 7, was 
lost. 

Mr. Kohn. Question on the second amend¬ 
ment. 

The amendment to Artivle VIII, Section 1, 
was lost. 

Juniorship—By-Laws Amended 

The Secretary. Amendment on Juniorship: 
Article III, Section 1: Amend the last para¬ 
graph by striking out the words “Chapter Asso- 
ciateship, or”. The paragraph, as amended, 
would then read: “The Junior affiliation shall 
expire automatically when the Junior is elected 
to Institute membership, or when he reaches the 
age of thirty.” 

The Board proposes the adoption of the amend¬ 
ment. I 

The President. The purpose of this amend¬ 
ment was to fill up a gap which seemed to exist. 
A junior is elected to this body as a junior mem¬ 
ber, but he ceases to be a junior when he is 
elected to regular membership in this body or 
when he reaches the age of thirty. The law as 
it stands, however, also makes him cease to be a 
member of the Institute in any form when he 
becomes an associate of a chapter. So even though 
he is a junior and therefore connected with this 
body, if he becomes an associate of a chapter he 
loses that contact until at some later time he be¬ 
comes a full member of the chapter or of the 
Institute. 

The purpose of striking out that word, there¬ 
fore, is that he shall maintain his contact with 
the Institute continuously. 

I understand discussion of that has led to a 
number of proposals which will further clarify 
the situation in relation to junior members and 
chapter organizations, but those points did not 
develop until it was too late to propose any 
amendments to the By-laws, and all of it has 
been turned over to the Board which will be 
elected at this convention to go into it still 
further. 

The immediate question, therefore, is on the 
adoption of this amendment to the By-laws. 
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Mr. Cameron, I move its adoption. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Fellowships—By-Laws Amended 

The Secretary. The Board offers the fol¬ 
lowing resolution: 

“Resolved, That Article II, Section 1, second para¬ 
graph, last sentence of the By-laws be amended to 
read as follows: ‘The President shall appoint the 
Chairman of the jury, and shall fill all the vacancies 
occurring in the Jury of Fellows by death, resigna¬ 
tion, expiration of term, or otherwise.” 

Mr. Kohn. I move its adoption. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Fellowships—Remarks of Mr. Favrot 

Mr. Favrot. I think it has been a sur¬ 
prise to the Board of Directors of the Insti¬ 
tute, and probably as great a surprise to the 
delegates to learn that the Jury of Fellows has 
not found it possible to elevate any member to 
Fellowship at this Convention. 

By giving this matter some thought you will 
appreciate that the complete change in the By¬ 
laws relating to Fellowship by the Sixtieth Con¬ 
vention was not sufiiciently understood by the 
membership to initiate the prompt action neces¬ 
sary to bring about election prior to this Con¬ 
vention. 

It may be well for me on this occasion to 
indicate to the membership just what the changes 
to the By-laws mean: 

First—^The responsibility for election now 
rests entirely in the Jury. 

Second—No name can be acted on by the Jury 
until twelve months shall have elapsed from the 
date the application is filed with the Jury. 

Third—For election to Fellowship for the 
1928 Convention, applications should have been 
filed on or before October 30, 1927, in accord¬ 
ance with special provision of the By-laws. 

Fourth—No name will be acted on unless 
application is made on regular forms prepared 
for this purpose and obtainable on application to 
the Octagon. 

Fifth—^The By-laws do not provide for en¬ 
dorsement by Chapters. Endorsement of an ap¬ 
plication is by a group of five or more members 
whose original signature must be placed on the 
application. 

In order to carry out fully the intent of the 
By-laws I visited the Octagon in July, 1927, 
and carefully listed all applications in the files 
of the Jury. 

Where applications had been endorsed by 
Chapter action I wrote letters to the Presidents 


of Chapters directing attention to the complete 
withdrawal of the names and stated that should 
it still be the desire to propose the same names 
that new applications should be filed. 

Where applications had been endorsed by 
groups of individuals I wrote to at least one of 
that group giving the same information as in my 
letter to the Presidents as above stated. 

I further wrote a second letter to the Presi¬ 
dent of every chapter of the Institute clearly 
setting forth action taken by the Jury in that it 
had wiped the slate clean and that there were 
no applications in the hands of the Jury and 
further that if suggestions for elevation were to 
be made for the 1928 Convention applications 
must be filed on or before October 30, 1927. 

With this letter to the President of each chap¬ 
ter was sent the document gotten out by the Jury 
entitled “Principles of Fellowship.” At that time 
they were advised that special forms had been 
prepared and would be furnished on request at 
the Octagon, 

Up to October 30th only two applications had 
been received, and these two were in some par¬ 
ticulars irregular and therefore could not be 
acted on by the Jury at this time. 

Now that it is manifest that the whole re¬ 
sponsibility for advancement to Fellowship rests 
in the Jury, it is our desire to direct the attention 
of the members at large to the equal responsi¬ 
bility imposed upon them. 

The Jury has published, as I said before, a 
document entitled “Principles of Fellowship.” 
This document was published in full at my direc¬ 
tion in the September Journal, I think. This 
document tries to bring out what the Jury feels 
are the underlying qualities essential to endorse¬ 
ment, and if properly studied will serve as a good 
guide to those groups who may wish to consider 
the presentation of a name. 

The Jury is already faced with a very diffi¬ 
cult task, and if the members will only appre¬ 
ciate the seriousness of the Jury’s situation I am 
sure that each member will exercise more care 
and give greater thought before recommendations 
are made. 

We have tried to guide you as best we can, 
and we have analyzed your position in reaching 
a conclusion in your own minds. If you cannot, 
or do not avail yourselves of the thought im¬ 
parted in this document and by this means fur¬ 
nish the Jury with unmistakable evidence of 
qualification for advancement then it is my feel¬ 
ing that the present change in By-laws will have 
effected no amelioration of former conditions. 
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On this point let me say that the members 
cannot conceive of the severe criticisms and 
charges that have, in the past been aimed at the 
methods applied to advancing members to Fel¬ 
lowship. Favoritism and influence have formed 
the basis of sarcastic letters coming to the Jury, 
and I hardly feel that it is fair^ nor do I believe 
the membership expects those who accept mem¬ 
bership on the Jury to have to answer charges 
of this nature, or to subject themselves to such 
humiliation. 

In conclusion let me say that the whole matter 
of Fellowship is now on trial. Already many 
members feel that the grade should be abolished. 
The Sixtieth Convention, however, unanimously 
recorded its desire to have the grade continued 
and with this in view amended the By-laws. I 
claim that with proper cooperation from the 
membership and painstaking application of the 
“Principles of Fellowship” the honor can be ap¬ 
plied where it is due. 

I further claim that your Jury is composed of 
honorable men in the profession who will en¬ 
deavor with their whole soul to execute their 
trust. 

I must warn you, however, that they are but 
a part of the essential factors in executing this 
trust. You, the members, I would say are the 
prime factors and without your full, whole¬ 
hearted and sincere cooperation, elevation to 
Fellowship may again be attacked. 

In my opinion its success or failure must rest 
much more largely with the membership than 
with the Jury. 

Mr. Harry B. Wheelock. Are there any 
suggestions to be made whereby a chapter may 
nominate its Fellows so as to be acted upon at 
the next convention? 

The President. That was the action of the 
Sixtieth Convention, that the nomination could 
not result in election in less than twelve months. 

Mr. Wheelock. There will be no action on 
nominees for next year, then? 

The President. There will not, I under¬ 


stand, from the Jury of Fellows, who report 
that they have no names to submit to the Board 
for this convention action. 

Mr. Favrot. Mr. Wheelock, any appli¬ 
cations that come in where there is an irregu¬ 
larity due probably to oversight or due probably 
to lack of knowledge of what was intended, to 
my mind should be corrected and I believe that 
an application can be returned to the particular 
group who made the endorsements and be cor¬ 
rected so that it will stand as of the date that it 
was originally put in. I think that would be 
fair, because the need of these little corrections 
sometimes, as I say, results from oversights or 
sometimes is caused by the fact that a clear con¬ 
ception was not formed. I believe such an appli¬ 
cation could be corrected and still remain as of 
the date it was presented. 

The President. I don’t think it has been 
made quite clear by the Chairman of the Jury 
that they have- not considered an application as 
having been made until it has been made in exact 
accordance with the form which requires the 
submission of certain evidence, and in the case 
of any variation from that in an application the 
jury has ruled (and this the Board learned only 
a day or two ago) that the application is not 
officially before it until it is complete and com¬ 
plies with all the requirements sent out by the 
convention. While it may have applications in 
various forms it does not regard them as ready to 
act upon until they are in the proper form. 

The President. We have passed the hour . 
of four-thirty when we were to return to this 
subject, and the consideration of the Board re¬ 
port will now be sent over to the next session. 

At four-thirty the poles were to be opened. 
They will probably be ready at five o’clock. They 
will be open from five to seven. Tomorrow they 
will be open from ten to one. The poles finally 
close at one o’clock tomorrow. 

The program now calls for an address on 
“The Architect’s Budget,” by Mr. Bergstrom. 


THE ARCHITECT’S BUDGET 

ADDRESS OF EDWIN BERGSTROM 


Architecture is a busy profession. Without doubt 
there enter into it more of business and detail of busi¬ 
ness administration than enter into any other profes¬ 
sion. It is not a true profession in the sense that the 
other fine arts are professions. The musician, painter 
and the sculptor create with their own hands their 
finished art, but the architect would make a sorry 
show if he should build his dreams. Of all professions, 
he alone must depend upon others to give form and 
substance to his art. 


Architecture is further differentiated from the true 
professions. The architect creates his art to satisfy a 
definite need; the sculptor and painter to satisfy their 
own imaginations. There must be definite need for 
his creation before the architect can begin his work 
of art and simultaneously there must be furnished 
money, with and within which the architect must work. 

Architecture, we know, is a collaborative profession; 
a coordination of efforts to create a work of art to ful¬ 
fill a definite need within a definite cost. The mind 
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of the architect must interpret the need from another 
mind, apply it to his imagination, translate the con¬ 
cept to other minds and direct still other hands to give 
it form and substance and make it fulfill the need for 
which, and satisfy him for whom, it was created. Nor 
is this all. We hear a great deal about the delightful 
collaboration with the other arts, but no one stresses 
the less delightful collaboration with the countless 
laws and ordinances and rules and regulations and 
codes and municipal authorities. It is trite to reiterate 
these things, but merely to do so proves how inherent 
an element of architecttu'e is business. 

There are still a few architects who can practice 
architecture in its simplest terms, and how delightful 
that is. But a civilization so complicated as ours, so 
essentially urban in its thoughts, requires for its 
comfort, if not for its needs, so many material things 
that a superman could not be expected to have knowl¬ 
edge of them all. Yet the architect must know and 
coordinate all these material things and bring about a 
synchronized collaboration of the trades in order that 
each will be properly incorporated in his conception. 

All this collaboration is expensive. Each collaborator 
must be compensated and derive a profit for his labor, 
and the architect, too, must live. Mostly there is 
little left after the architect has paid his collaborators. 
To create his art the architect must act as architect, 
engineer, agent, trustee, supervisor, buyer, collabora¬ 
tor, coordinator, executive, and administrator— 
obviously he cannot collect a fee for each function, nor 
does any fee he receives ever seem to be an adequate 
inclusive fee, in the general run of things. 

With these myriad responsibilities and duties the 
architect must conduct a business, no matter how 
much he desires to suppress that idea. How he con¬ 
ducts it will be the gauge of his business standing. 
Generally he gives his time so freely to others that he 
has little of it left for the intensive study of his own 
business and its costs. He does not watch his pro¬ 
duction and other costs with the care that good busi¬ 
ness demands. He is prodigal of his time and wasteful 
of his money. Engaged in a business which is notable 
for its fluctuations and quick upsets in volume, the 
architect seldom is adequately prepared for reverses 
and prolonged periods of stagnation. When business 
is good he must expand and build up an organization; 
overnight he is compelled to disband it and to econo¬ 
mize. Fortunate if he can do this. How often we see 
the successful architect wearing himself out finding 
jobs to keep his organization going. He becomes a 
slave to it—and finds himself in the anomalous position 
of working to keep his draftsman busy and his over¬ 
head paid, with nothing left for himself but worry and 
strain and what fame that may come of a business 
success. 

Of all professional men, the architect should be most 
concerned with costs. Usually the architect is more 
familiar with building costs than he is with the costs 
of carrying on his profession and creating his art. 
How many architects know what it really costs them 
to get to the point where working drawings can be 
begun or even preliminary sketches made? How many 
know what working drawings cost sheet by sheet, job 
by job? How many know what supervision costs— 
supervision adequate to ensure the workmanship and 
materials to which the owner is entitled? How many 
know what these costs should really be? With what 
other costs can they be compared? 

As an impractical dreamer the architect is accepted 
by the business world; as a business man to whom it 
would entrust the spending of its money, he has not 
the entire confidence of that world. 


Standardization of architecture is an abomination— 
standardization of procedtue and accounting of the 
business of architecture is very helpful to success. 
The Institute has not developed a standard form of 
accounting whereby an architect may ascertain by 
actual comparison with other architects what true 
costs should be. Architects in the United States, in 
the aggregate, are receiving fees of not less than 
$ 80 , 000,000 per year. I have not the slightest doubt 
that more than 10 % of that sum is wasted annually by 
the architect in his own offices through neglect and 
failure to apply sound business methods. 

Orderliness in design is axiomatic with the architect; 
orderliness in his business and in his time is not so 
fixed a virtue. The artist points thumbs down on 
schedules and budgets and anything regular or regu¬ 
lated, yet these things are essential to good business. 
They are necessary to conserve time, they are impera¬ 
tive if we would not waste our money. Our most 
limited and most precious asset is time. To conserve 
it is a duty we owe to ourselves and to our families. Our 
business day should be organized and every hour of it 
scheduled. Each day we have things to do—^we 
should list them in the order of their importance, 
with the most important at the top, and then tackle 
and do each of them in turn and in that order. We 
must work against time. We should set aside each 
day so much time for the drafting room; so much for 
specifications, for accounting; so much for supervision; 
so much for conferences and callers; for correspondence; 
for reading in architecture, construction and the allied 
arts; and lastly but most importantly, for constructive 
thinking about our business. So far as possible, we 
should fix positive and regular hours, expecially for 
our conferences, calls and correspondence and our 
thinking. W^ should make those hours the same for 
each day. Regularity and regular hours must be 
acquired no matter how monotonous or distasteful it 
may be to do so. That you can be found in your oflEice 
each day at the same time for conferences, calls and 
callers is a sound business asset; it gives you a busi¬ 
ness standing and you have created an invaluable 
credit. Do not let one period overlap the other, nor 
let callers disturb you except within the hours you 
have set for conferences. Keep telephones away as 
well if you have a tactful secretary. Arrange confer¬ 
ences to fit your schedule of time; you will be surprised 
how this can be done without losing the job! Your 
time may be as important to you as your client’s is 
to him. 

I repeat—conserve your time; schedule your hours 
exactly. Begin this when you begin your practice, 
when it seems unimportant to do so. The habit 
established in the lean years will be worth innumer¬ 
able dollars when you become busy and of inestimable 
value to your health and happiness. You will be stu:- 
prised how much quicker your decisions will be given; 
how much more concentrated will be your thinking; 
how much more time you have for the amenities of 
life and for your family, if you haye found and use the 
secret of conserving your time and making it work 
for you. Above all, do not let anything persuade you 
to give up the hour of constructive thinking about 
your business. Take that hour early in the day if you 
can, when you are fresh. It is the most necessary hour 
of the day to you! Do nothing but think; if you have 
no definite problem, think just the same. Let nothing 
interrupt you. 

Budgeting our time is perhaps the most important 
thing we can do to ensure our business success. Budget¬ 
ing our finances is the next most important thing to 
do. Once you have learned to conserve your time, and 
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have acquired the habit of regulated and regular 
thinking, the budgeting of your finances will come 
naturally and inevitably. The budget is the control, 
and the means of lower costs in producing your draw¬ 
ings and documents. Men work for money and for 
glory. Money means profits and profits are the 
reasons for business. I do not speak of profits in the 
pure accounting sense. Profits can be ensured only by 
insisting that cash outgo always shall be less than cash 
income. Business is conducted at present on a monthly 
basis; if your total expenditures have been less than 
your cash income, month by month, your business 
has made a profit. If there is no profit you run the 
risk of financial embarrasment, loss and failure. The 
budget should control the distribution of all money 
you receive into your business. If you hold within that 
budget, it ensures cash profits and financial stability. 

To make your financial budget, you must first know 
costs. To fix the price which you should charge for 
your services, you must know costs. To know costs, 
you must first determine expenses. 

The architect should fix a salary for himself, as a 
fundamental element of expenses. Salaries are for the 
expenses of daily living; profits for investment and 
surplus. Salaries should be considered as income; 
profits may be considered as capital. Salaries should 
be paid regularly month by month; profits must be 
deducted in cash from each payment received by the 
architect before any part of that payment is used for 
any other purpose. Profits are illusive; if not deducted 
first, they have a way of disappearing altogether. It 
is fundamental to set aside profits first. Profits should 
be banked, separately from other funds, as savings. 
One-half of profits should be considered as business 
surplus and be kept in the business and invested in 
first class securities. One-half may be considered as 
dividends and invested in securities or real estate or 
such other forms of investment as may please you. 
Income derived from the investment of surplus should 
be added to surplus; income from dividends shoidd be 
put back into capital, but may be added to salary. 

Costs are direct expenses plus distributed expenses. 
Expenses are direct when they can be definitely 
identified as having been incurred solely foi;,any item 
of Costs; they are distributed expenses when they 
cannot be definitely identified as a proper charge 
against any single item of Costs. An expense should 
be considered as a distributed expense only when the 
cost of determining the direct charge would be greater 
than woiild be the margin of error if the expense is 
arbitrarily segregated into parts and each part made a 
direct charge to the item. Expenses should be dis¬ 
tributed monthly. Distributed expense is ordinarily 
called overhead. 

Costs in the business of architecture fall into five 
major divisions. Development Cost, incurred prior to 
the time when the contract between the owner and 
architect is executed; Production Cost, incurred to 
produce the preliminary sketches, working drawings, 
specifications and contract documents; Supervision 
Cost, incurred in the field during construction, and 
Administration Cost, incurred for general office ex¬ 
penses. These four become the Cost Divisions of the 
Budget. Development Costs, Production Costs and 
Supervision Costs are always direct charges. Adminis¬ 
tration Costs are always overhead and are distributed 
to the other three major cost divisions. Each major 
cost division may also have its own overhead to be 
distributed within itself. 

The fifth major division of the Budget is Profits. 
Profits plus Development Cost plus Production Cost 
plus Supervision Cost plus Administration Cost, equal 


total business Income. Set up the fifth division first 
in the budget; deduct it from income, what is left of 
income are Costs. This is fundamental. 

The next step is to fix these Costs in money. When 
that is done, if the costs so fixed prove to be greater 
than the balance you have left of income after deduct¬ 
ing Profits, you can do either of two things, reduce costs 
or face a loss of profit. A loss of profit will start you 
on the way to worry, fear and insolvency; to reduce 
costs may mean lowering the quality of service you 
render your client. If you lower the quality of your 
service, your action will affect the standing of the 
entire profession, affect your own standing and clearly 
indicate that a day of reckoning is in the offing. You 
can not do either of these things if you would preserve 
your business integrity, protect your family and ensure 
your own happiness and that of others dependent 
on you. You may lessen but not forego, the Profits. 
Therefore, Profits being fixed, if you cannot reduce your 
major costs without lowering the quality of your ser¬ 
vice, it is evident that the income is too small and 
must be raised. There is no alternative. 

Unalterably this means that for business success in 
the profession, costs must be accurately determined 
and should be locally and nationally comparable, and 
profits must be stable and maintained. Quite plainly, 
too, it indicates that our present system of fees is 
unscientific and fundamentally inaccurate. I believe 
and hope that there will come a time when the Institute 
will provide, in its Standard Documents, complete 
bookkeeping and budget forms, which, if used by the 
members, will fix a uniform and standard method of 
setting up our accounts, determining the costs of service 
and afford a means of comparing our costs. Inevitably, 
this will lead to the discarding of the present fee system 
of charges and the adoption of a method of charging 
for services which will be fundamentally and economi¬ 
cally sound. I believe this would be a true service 
which the Institute can render to the profession and 
that it would go far to eliminate the enormous economic 
waste and the inequitable charges for services that 
now obtain in the profession. 

How are these fom* major costs fixed? An accurate 
estimate for budget purposes cannot be had, except 
through years of experience. The beginner in the 
practice of architecture at present has no basic data 
available to permit him to fix these costs at all accu¬ 
rately. This information should be available to him, 
in some form. If it were, he could start his business 
and professional life on an economically sound basis. 
This would be good for the profession at large. The 
infant mortality in our profession is unduly large-— 
perhaps it might be reduced by the right economic 
start. Budget costs should be built up, item by item, 
into an aggregate total and not vice-versa. The more 
acciuate the items, the less the contingency for failure. 

Development Costs vary greatly and cannot be 
standardized. They should include every item of 
expense chargeable to a job prior to the signing of the 
contract with the client. Advertising of every form, 
dues to business organizations, all such kinds of ex¬ 
penses which the architect would not incur if he did 
not think it would help his business, should be charged 
to it. Immediately any development expense is 
incurred looking toward securing a job, the tentative 
job should be set up on the books as an account and 
given an account number. Development expenses 
incurred in getting that job should be charged directly 
to that account so far as practicable and the job 
should be charged with its share of the development 
ovet;head and its proportion of Administration Costs. 
If the salary of the architect has been properly segre- 
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gated between the Development, Supervision, Produc¬ 
tion and Administration Costs, the Development Cost 
will be quite accurately determined. I guarantee that 
every one of you who does not so keep his accounting 
will be astounded at the cost of procuring jobs. 

The Development Costs should be charged each 
month to the tentative jobs. When the contract for 
services is signed, the Development Cost, heretofore 
charged to the tentative job, becomes a direct charge 
to the job, to become a part of its final cost; otherwise, 
Development Costs should be charged off periodically. 

I seem to have wandered into accounting; a subject 
not within the limits of this paper but one which should 
be amplified and determined before an accurate budget 
can be set up. 

Production Costs are kept in some form or other by 
every architect. Usually he figures up his outgo for 
draftsmen and other tangible items, adds something 
for overhead and carries the total as a cost. This can 
be only approximately right. Production Costs can 
be closely estimated and fixed for budget purposes. 
Immediately the contract with the owner is signed, the 
architect should use his hour of constructive thinking 
to plan the progress of the job through his office. 
During that hour and others like it he should plan 
the drawings to be made and list and give a number 
to each one. He should plan what is to be placed on 
each drawing. This list of drawings, marked with its 
estimated number of drafting hours, goes to the 
drafting room and should not be varied from nor other 
drawings made unless they become absolutely essential. 
Once the sheets are so planned, with the proper cost 
data at hand, the probable expense of making each 
sheet can be quite accurately fixed. In no other way 
can Production Costs be set up with any pretense to 
accuracy. If this procedure or some other system as 
accurate is not followed, a budget cannot be set up. 
To follow this procedure is to set a firm control on 
drafting and only thus can drafting room expenses be 
mainta,ined within the budget estimates. Too much 
care cannot be exercised by the architect in preparing 
the Production Costs for the budget. 

Supervision Costs are the easiest to estimate. The 
direct expenses of superintendents, clerks, inspectors, 
testing, reports, traveling are easily determined items. 
The principal distributed expenses within this major 
division of cost are the architect’s salary and the alloca¬ 
tion of the Administration Costs which has been trans¬ 
ferred to it. Supervision Costs are usually estimated 
too low, principally because the supervision and super¬ 
intendence furnished by the architect in the usual 
run of things is woefully inadequate. 

Administration Costs are not difficult to determine. 
All items of Administration Expense are overhead and 
must be distributed. Therefore they should be kept 
as few in munber as possible. By applying the nde 
for determining overhead, this is quite easily done and 
the distributed charges can be made much smaller in 
voltune than is usually the case. 

Each of the five major items of the budget is thus 
determined. To go further into their makeup is impos¬ 
sible in this paper, except in one instance. In each of 
the four major cost divisions, set up a cash reserve. 
This is the safeguard of your budget. It must be 
sufficient to cover your errors of judgment in making 
up the budget, and sufficient to cover the additional 
expenses which will creep in, in spite of the best made 
budget. Set aside this cash reserve in each division out 
of the first income received; if not all, at least its full 
proportion. I said before, first deduct profits from 
income—^now I say, deduct cash from the balances in 
each major Cost division and set it aside as a cash 


reserve in each division. Make this reserve what you 
think is right, then usually double it. It is better to 
be right than sorry. Keep these reserves intact as 
cash to the close, of the work so far as you can. Each 
raid you make on these cash reserves is a barometer of 
the condition of your costs. If you maintain these 
reserves intact, your profit is assured. These cash 
reserves should guarantee money for current opera¬ 
tions at all times. 

Such is the Architect’s Budget. A budget of his 
Time and of his Finances. In the budget of his time, 
the hour of constructive thinking is just as important 
to time as the cash reserve is to finance. Therefore, I 
repeat, budget your time, budget your finances, set 
aside your hour of thinking, your profits, your cash 
reserves. They are a guarantee of your success. 


The President. We are all greatly obliged 
to the Treasurer for this paper, and he has as¬ 
sured me that if any of you are interested, he 
will be only too glad to have a discussion or to 
answer any questions in your minds on which he 
could throw some light. 

Mr. Levi. Have you drawn up any schedule 
of the percentages, taking 100 per cent as the 
total fee, from your various budget items, as an 
indicator ? 

The Treasurer. I don’t budget that way. 
I think a percentage basis of budgeting is a dan¬ 
gerous thing. 

Mr. Levi. I didn’t mean it that way. I meant 
as an illustration of your paper, granted the fee 
was 100 units (perhaps I shouldn’t use the word 
percentage), or granted your fee on a particular 
building was 1,000 units, have you ever allotted 
a certain proportion of the units to different 
budget items? 

The Treasurer. That comes naturally from 
the jobs from time to time. They all get back 
into that. They vary from job to job, but they 
have an average of course. 

Mr. Levi. I was wondering if we could per¬ 
haps apply to an illustration of that nature the 
principle which you read. 

The Treasurer I wouldn’t want to set out 
any relation of development or expenses in that 
way. I think it would be very confusing. Those 
after all amount to nothing more than a rough 
check, just like the cubing on your building 
amounts to a rough check. 

Mr. Harris C. Allen. Following along the 
lines of Mr. Bergstrom’s paper, I wish to deposit 
with the recorder for consideration by the Board 
the report from the Northern California Chapter 
Committee on Office and Drafting Room Stand¬ 
ards. It is another of the many attempts, but 
this time I think a very well studied attempt, 
simply to file and standardize symbols and abbre¬ 
viations and indications for the purpose of reduc- 
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ing architects’ costs and clarifying the interpreta¬ 
tion of plans by contractors and foremen and 
craftsmen. I express the hope that it may be 
of use to other chapters of the Institute. {Ap¬ 
plause.) 

The President. It will be received and re¬ 
ferred to the incoming Board who doubtless will 
send it to some Committee with definite instruc¬ 
tions to make it useful. 

Mr. Herbert Cohen (Hawaii). I think 
Mr. Bergstrom expressed the hope that the docu¬ 
ments of the Institute might some day give a 
method of budget. Would it be in order that 
this matter might be referred to the proper com¬ 
mittee in order that a study may be made to 
that end? 

The President. Entirely in order. You will 
recall a handbook of architectural practice which 
was an attempt to cover many such problems. 
This would be a notable addition to such a docu¬ 
ment in conjunction with it or separately. It is 
entirely proper to have this convention request 
the Board to study any subject or request certain 
Committees to study any form it sees fit. Are 
your remarks intended as a motion that such 
disposition be made of this document? 

Mr. Cohen. If it is in order I move that the 
matter be referred to the proper committee with 
the idea of preparing a standard document. 

The motion, was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Kempton. The President has quite often 
asked all you men to speak loudly and intelli¬ 
gently. Most of you are big enough and strong 
enough to sound off. I am getting tired of strain¬ 
ing my ears. The President and one or two 
others who have a great deal of speaking to do 
can be excused, but there is no excuse for all 
the others. You have all come a long way on 
your chapter’s money to get this stuff. Speak 
loudly and help us to get it so we can go back 
and tell what you have said. If it is a secret, 
write it. If it is not, talk so we can all hear you. 

Mr. D. Knickerbacker Boyd. I will try 
to speak loudly for a moment, in saying that it 
seems to me that we have had a remarkable docu¬ 
ment presented to us, and that we should offer a 
very special vote of thanks to Mr. Bergstrom 
for the time and thought which he has given to 
this subject and the fine presentation which he 
has made with regard to a budget. I also feel 
that we are apt to lose sight, in our admiration 
for what he has said about the Architect’s budget, 
of the remarkable preamble to this document. 
To my mind it sets forth more clearly than al¬ 


most anything which I have ever heard the re¬ 
sponsibilities, the duties, and the services of the 
architect. Personally, Mr. Bergstrom, I expect 
when this has been printed to cut off the begin¬ 
ning of this document and have it framed and 
hung in my outer office. 

I wish to express our sincere thanks to Mr. 
Bergstrom. {Applause.) 

The President. Mr. Bergstrom would like 
to know why Mr. Boyd wishes to conceal the 
rest of the document. 

Mr. Boyd. I will try to work on that in my 
innermost soul and then hang it up in the draft¬ 
ing room or accounting department. 

Mr. Merritt Harrison. I have enjoyed 
this address very much. I think it is a won¬ 
derful way in which to get at this fee system, 
and I certainly hope that we shall be able in 
some way or other to determine architects’ 
salaries sufficiently so that we can work them out 
in a comparable cost system. 

In Indiana we have endeavored to prepare a 
cost system for the architect, and I had some 
work along that line. We ran into some diffi¬ 
culties. We could not discover how a fair salary 
for the architect should be determined. One 
architect stated that he was worth $10,000 or 
$15,000, and another one $5,000. Another diffi¬ 
culty was the fact that some architects’ offices 
give complete and full service, while others do 
not; consequently, it was almost impossible for 
us to set up a cost system that was comparable. 

The results of our conferences along this line 
have been that an architect’s salary should be 
that salary that he could earn as draughtsman 
or designer in another architect’s office (Laugh¬ 
ter.) and that the profits over and above his sal¬ 
ary would be the index of his business ability 
in operating his office as a business. 

The Medical Association about five years ago 
prepared and presented to each one who attended 
their convention a cost system for operating hos¬ 
pitals. It was very extensive. The forms were 
all printed and presented with a booklet which 
gave the whole scheme in detail so that the doc¬ 
tors or the hospital authorities could use those 
forms for the preparation of their costs. I hope 
some day The American Institute of Architects 
will have a similar sort of document. 


The President. The last item on the after¬ 
noon program is a statement by Mr. Albert Kel¬ 
sey, Professional Adviser on “The Columbus 
Memorial Lighthouse Competition.” (Applause.) 
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THE COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIGHT! HOUSE COMPETITION 

ADDRESS OF ALBERT KELSEY 


The valuable paper to which we have just listened 
prompts me to reverse what I was going to say. Mr. 
Bergstrom has wisely pointed out that it is a very 
good thing for an architect to establish office hours 
as a doctor does; that is, only to see his clients at 
certain times. In connection with the International 
Competition that I am managing, I suppose I have 
received a hundred, certainly seventy-five letters 
from different parts of the world, with something 
about office hours printed on the stationery, not only 
stating, as Mr. Bergstrom has suggested, daily be¬ 
tween, we will say, nine and twelve, but in many 
cases the foreign architect is independent enough to 
print quite boldly on his letterhead: “Tuesday, be¬ 
tween 9 and 12, or Mondays and Fridays before 
noon.” 

In the half hour assigned to me for a rather com¬ 
prehensive subject, I can only touch upon the high 
points, but I desire to confer with you, brief as the 
conference must be, as the problem is unusual and 
since so many of our own members have already 
registered for participation. 

The points that I want to discuss with you are 
(1) the selection of the International Jury, (2) the 
unique character of the problem, (3) the necessity 
of finding a juror to represent our country who can 
speak Spanish. 

Now, some 75 years ago, little Santo Domingo pro¬ 
posed to erect a memorial to the memory of Chris¬ 
topher Columbus. It is a small nation, only a million 
people, and some of you may not know about it. 
There are two independent countries on the island 
of that name. The one is black, the other white. 
The black portion contains three-quarters of the pop¬ 
ulation ; they are backward and in many ways not 
particularly enviable people. On the other hand, 
the Spanish end of the island is made up of 70 per¬ 
cent whites and 30 percent blacks. They speak 
Spanish (the others French). The Dominicans are 
progressive, and, in a way, a superior people. 

If I had not been so grossly ignorant myself, I 
would not think it necessary to point out a few 
things about the rudiments of American history. 
Briefly, everything in the development of two con¬ 
tinents started in Santo Domingo. There are quite 
a number of walled cities—I myself have been to 
four or five of them—around the Caribbean. You 
should remember that the little walled city of Santo 
Domingo is the grandmother, or the great-grand¬ 
mother, of all the others. 

Fancy this, just as a random illustration: Simon 
Bolivar, of Venezuela, was the friend of George 
Washington. In the center aisle of the cathedral in 
Santo Domingo City, there is a foot-worn tablet over 
the remains of a de Bolivar, who lived eight gen¬ 
erations before Simon Bolivar, the founder of four 
now well established countries in South America 
eight generations before George Washington. Think 
of that! And both of Simon’s parents were of noble 
blood. 

The year before I went to Santo Domingo I was 
in Bolivar’s house in Caracas, and there saw the 
sedan chairs in which Bolivar’s mother and grand¬ 
mother were carried around, before Washington’s 
day. And the man, as I have just said, buried in 
the old cathedral in Santo Domingo City was eight 
generations before the great Simon Bolivar; the only 
one we have ever heard of. 


Santo Domingo was the seat of the Primate of the 
Western World. The kings of Spain and the Popes 
of Rome showered priceless gifts upon Santo Do¬ 
mingo ; though most of them were later looted by 
Sir Francis Drake and other pirates; but to this day 
a few things can be shown you still inconceivable 
as relics for centuries associated with this side of 
the world. 

For example, I happened to have been there on 
Corpus Christ! Day, when a little silver tower about 
three feet high and four or five tiers high, with niches 
filled with saints and prophets and tinkling little bells, 
was carried on a litter by four bearded priests. A 
beautiful architectural jewel with Biblical scenes 
around its base from the master-hand of the fiery 
Benvenuto Cellini. I could go on at great length 
speaking of the historical interest of Santo Domingo. 
It is only necessary, however, to point out one or 
two things. Across the river from Santo Domingo 
City, still stand the unbroken arches of the Church 
of the Rosary, the oldest Christian church in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

It is amusing to think of what time does to us 
all, and to nations in particular. The Spaniards 
named that island Espanola. There could not be a 
more flamboyant—a more imperialistic—name, and 
they named the little town Santo Domingo City. 
Saint Dominic, as perhaps you all know, was the 
inventor of the Rosary. The city was named after 
him and the little chapel or church, the first Chris¬ 
tian church of the New World, after the Rosary. 

The Spaniards have been out of Santo Domingo 
for nearly 100 years. The island is no longer called 
Espanola, but Santo Domingo, after the Saint. There 
is a lesson to ponder on! 

It is very interesting how that name persists, and 
if you analogize and go a little further, you will 
find that both continents as they gradually were pop¬ 
ulated, up to the time that the English became a 
real factor, were Catholic; north and south. There 
was Canada and there were the Floridas, which 
took in the present state of Florida and the southern 
portions of Mississippi ^nd Alabama, and then the 
Louisiana Purchase, and California. They were all 
Catholic, and of course to this day everything below 
the Rio Grande is Catholic. Is it any wonder the 
words Saint Domingo mean so much? 

Do you realize that of the hundreds and hundreds 
of saints that have been canonized down through 
the centuries, only one has been canonized, so far, 
from North or South America: Rose of Lima, a 
Dominican? 

Naturally, the Dominicans are proud of their an¬ 
cient history. They are not a rich people, yet they 
succeeded some 30 or 40 years ago, in raising a sum 
of money which I should say would be equivalent 
to $300j000 or $400,000 now, and without assistance 
from the outer world erected a monument to Chris¬ 
topher Columbus which was designed and made in 
Spain. Somebody fumbled; for when it arrived, and 
they started to figure on setting it up in the cathedral, 
they found that it would not go in, and accordingly 
had to depress the floor about three feet and lop off 
some of the top, so naturally, as a composition it 
is not now at all what the original designer sup¬ 
plied. 
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Nevertheless, it was set up in the cathedral and 
the bones of Christopher Columbus are now in a 
bronze casket enshrined in that monument. 

Coming to the architectural problem which will 
confront you, I have sought to give you an oppor¬ 
tunity to do something as free and unhampered as 
probably any problem that has ever been oflFered to 
architects to solve. 

But I must go on describing what I saw. I had 
made three trips to different parts of Latin America 
prior to that journey, and thought that I had ab¬ 
sorbed some of the color and some of the flavor of 
Latin America, but I assure you, my fourth journey 
was an illumination! There was so much more in 
little Santo Domingo that meant vital history, that 
was aristocratic, that was distinguished than I ex¬ 
pected, that I was simply flabbergasted. 

The auspices under which I was sent made it pos¬ 
sible for me to see everything, and of course it was 
important for me to see everything germane to Col¬ 
umbus. 

Across the Ozma River, there is a mighty palace, 
which might have been a part of Carcason, with 
walls four or five feet thick, and from its windows, 
or the stone seats in their embrasures, in imagination 
I could see the Conquestadores setting forth, north, 
south, east, and west, to develop North and South 
America. There was De Soto, there was Balboa, 
there was Pizzaro who returned with the Incas’ gold, 
and Ponce de Leon who came back with tales of a 
mythical Fountain of Youth in Florida. They went 
to many points and so everything started from Santo 
Domingo. 

Now, combined with this historical interest, there 
is the problem of the modernization that is going 
on in that country now, due somewhat to the Amer¬ 
ican occupation, but with a little guidance the Domin¬ 
icans soon showed their capacity, and in consequence 
they now have a network of supurb roads that covers 
the entire republic, making a movement of troops to 
the most distant point possible in nine hours. So 
that with their radio and their wireless systems, 
the chances of uprising are very slight, and it is be¬ 
cause of the capacity these people have shown that 
it was possible to interest the Pan-American Union 
in this enterprise which, as I said before, is not a 
new one. 

The first thought was to build a lighthouse and 
possibly to spend four million dollars on it and its 
accessories. 

To digress, I had a conference with the Assistant 
Secretary of State about a week ago, and he wanted 
to know why four million dollars was necessary. 
Secretary Kellogg thought the sum large, since the 
United States will have to pay more to make up the 
sum than any other nation, but after I explained the 
problem, I think that Mr. Francis White reported 
to his chief that any less would b* unworthy of the 
Pan-American Union. 

But to resume: Santo Domingo geographically is 
the pivotal point between two continents; it is in 
the direct line, by air, from Montreal to Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires. It is the logical junction 
point for shifting or changing to go to Panama and 
down the western coast of South America by air. 
Already the West Indian Aerial Express is in op¬ 
eration. A year ago it frequently took ten days for 
a letter to get from Havana to Santo Domingo City. 
Now this airplane service from Havana to San Juan, 
Porto Rico, goes back and forth three or four times 
a week. That has all come within the last few 


months. Lindbergh has also been there and called 
on President Vasquez. 

The consequence is that within the last year or 
two the problem has grown to vast dimensions, and 
a great air port has become an integral part of the 
problem. So we are now given an area of 2,500 
acres to develop to be known as the Pan-American 
Park. 

Then there is the four million dollars. 

Then there is my program that has been written 
and changed a good many times, but the encourage¬ 
ment and assistance I have received from the Com¬ 
mittee has been very, very gratifying. It has been 
more than liberal. So the only thing that has 
troubled me has been to write a program that would 
safeguard the competitors in case of any contingency; 
and to try and make each competitor see what I saw. 

The book (it is more than a program) has been 
printed, at least the English has been set up in type 
and part of the Spanish and French, and everything 
was going very well until the conference in Havana, 
two or three months ago, when the Chairman of the 
Permanent Committee on Columbus Lighthouse, the 
Ambassador of Argentine, Senor Puerrydon, took 
some exceptions to the United States tariff, and by 
his insistence created a situation that made it in¬ 
consistent for him to remain as Ambassador to Wash¬ 
ington. He resigned. That meant that he resigned 
as the Chairman of the Permanent Committee on 
th Columbus Lighthouse also. But after a while, a 
new Chairman was found in the person of Senor 
Ferrara, the Cuban Ambassador, a highly cultivated 
gentleman, a man of force and imagination, and in 
every way one who wants to have the interests of 
the architects of the world protected. But being a 
lawyer, he went over the documents that had already 
been drawn up and approved, and not understanding 
the safeguards which were necessary for the 
architect, insisted that a clause reading: “And in 
consonance with the schedule of charges of The 
American Institute of Architects,” be struck out; 
but he inserted one equally good, I think, assuring 
all competitors of absolutely fair play. He simply 
did not at first understand that the architect could 
easily spend thousands and thousands of dollars and 
die before anything was executed, and that without 
the protecting clause I insisted upon he would lose, 
or his estate would lose what would be justly due 
him. But we got together on it. He saw that his 
stand was not reasonable. So far as I know the 
program will be entirely satisfactory to the archi¬ 
tect. 

The compensation is liberal, and you don’t have to 
wait for your money. The prizes in both competi¬ 
tions will be paid, not by Santo Domingo or any 
South American Republic, but by the Pan-American 
Union within thirty days after the awards are made. 

At one time I had twenty thousand dollars set 
aside for invited competitors, and at once what 
might have been expected happened. The twenty- 
one American governments did not see why one of 
their nation was to be left out; forgetting all about 
Europe, of course, and as none of them was ready 
to yield, the whole idea had to be abandoned. 

No architects, no matter how eminent, will be per¬ 
mitted to enter the second competition without quali¬ 
fying in the first. 

Of the prizes in the first competition, there will be 
ten of two thousand dollars each, and each com¬ 
petitor will be ranked as first. The exhibition will 
be held next April in the Retiro Palace in Madrid. 
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It will be opened by the King and Queen of Spain. 
Quite a ceremony will be made of this Pan-American 
event, and the architects of the world will be repre¬ 
sented, as perhaps they have never been represented 
before. They will show how they are able to in¬ 
terpret the turning point in the history of civiliza¬ 
tion, and their designs will undoubtedly attract 
greater attention than any others ever put on view. 

After this competition has been judged, a new pro¬ 
gram will be written in conjunction with the Inter¬ 
national Jury and in the new program will be pub¬ 
lished all the designs that win prizes in the first 
competition, and probably some others. ^ In the first 
competition you can do an 5 ^hing you like. 

Now I come to my first point. While we call this 
the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse, you have got all 
outdoors to work in, you have got 400 years of his¬ 
tory to glean from, and there are no restrictions; 
$4,000,000, and the sky is the limit in the first com¬ 
petition. You don’t have to think of economic con¬ 
ditions at all. What we are after is a symbol, true, 
to the honor of Christopher Columbus, but a symbol 
of the birth and progress of the new world as well. 

You would be amazed when I tell you about some 
of the inquiries and letters that have been received. 
To date there are about 400 registered competitors, 
from New Zealand, Australia, Japan, Egypt, the 
Balkan States, and Soviet Russia. The address of 
one from Leningrad was significant, 48 Red Dawn 
Avenue. One from Egypt, has as its address Caesar’s 
Camp. Some of the competitors have been a little 
bit precipitate, having already sent in designs or 
sketches. One from somewhere in the Balkans showed 
a design of latticed work windmill construction, and 
in an accompanying specification explained: “My 
design is anti-windless, and hence anti-storm spite¬ 
ful.” {Laughter.') 

A good many of the competitors have a vision, 
but many of their letters I can’t read until after 
they have been translated by the State Department. 
They look like laundry lists. They come from Japan 
and China. 

On the other hand an entry blank, every now and 
then, comes in from a competitor saying “Forty 
medals, Ecole de Beaux Arts;” Hotel De Villes, and 
this, that and the other of very great importance, 
so you see some of the most eminent architects of the 
world are already registered; and thus we are only 
postponing the competition in order that there may be 
a thorough understanding among all competitors and 
in order that the arrangements at Madrid may be 
properly made well in advance of the exposition. 

The very first entry was a cablegram from Rome. 
About a week after that the applications came thick 
and fast from Rome. Doubtless the hand of Mus¬ 
solini was right back of them, since I have received 
two or three letters from the Italian Ambassador, 
and a call, and two or three telephone calls from 
the Italian Consul in Philadelphia. The last letter 
from the Ambassador asked if I would send a dozen 
entry blanks to the Italian Ambassador in Buenos 
Aires, for him to hand to Italian architects in that 
city, showing how some nations are going after this 
commission. 

The Italians were the most numerous for a little 
while, then the French caught up, now the Germans 
are very strong. Judging alone from the stationery, 
the postage stamps and the seals on the inquiries 
thus far received all augurs well for a most inter¬ 
esting competition. 


What you have got to think of is that this com¬ 
petition is for a symbol. The only thing required 
is that there shall be light on it (you can make it 
five hundred feet high or only 100 feet high) and 
that the present monument in the cathedral shall be 
removed and be built in the new lighthouse. 

The air field is however an important accessory 
which will involve, of course, a monumental stairway 
up from the river to the memorial. 

The reason you don’t know more about Santa Do¬ 
mingo is that they have no harbor, or only a very 
poor harbor, but a new breakwater is now being 
built; I prophesy that just as soon as that break¬ 
water is completed all the excursion steamers that 
go down to the Spanish Main every winter will make 
Santa Domingo City their most interesting port of 
call. 

To give you an idea of how this problem was 
studied, the Dominicans put everything possible at 
my disposal. I flew across the Republic over two 
high ranges of mountains to San Filippe de Porto 
Plata. Near that town is a bold headland by which 
Christopher Columbus used to sail, Torre Isabella 
they call it. That will be the landmark from New 
York City by which aviators will steer. It is amus¬ 
ing to think of others who have sailed by Torre 
Isabella. 

Some of you may have read a book that came 
out within a few weeks called Black Majesty. If 
not, read it. Napoleon Bonaparte once received a 
letter from a black man who had been a slave but 
was a king! The letter began: Au Premier Blanc 
du Premier Noir, and what is more the Premier Noir 
gave Napoleon one of the worst lickings he ever had. 

Sir Home Riggs Poppham, I think his name was, 
a British admiral, was given $6,000,000 in gold which 
he took from one end of the island, from that black 
man, and deposited it in the Bank of England in 
the name of Marie Louise Christophe, Queen of Haiti. 

We might talk to the end of time about the pirates 
that infested that region. It is all a part of the 
problem. To this day in the vaulting of the cathedral 
you can see a cannon ball shot in there by Sir Fran¬ 
cis Drake. The highest mountains in the West Indies 
are in Santo Domingo; one peak is -nearly 11,000 
feet high. It is the most colorful place, I think, I 
ever visited, and with this glorious site, and with 
a perfectly free hand, every competitor will for once 
be absolutely free to work his fancies out in any way 
he pleases. Furthermore, the designs can be ren¬ 
dered in any way he wants, but they must be of a 
uniform size on white paper. Lastly we have made 
a contract with a firm in Madrid, and when they 
are received rolled up, they will be unrolled and 
tacked up in groups of five on the walls with uni¬ 
form mouldings around them. In short, the whole 
thing is going to be conducted in a dignified man¬ 
ner. 

The International Jury will meet for the second 
and final judgment in Rio de Janeiro, probably six 
months later, where it is planned that the affair will 
be a matter of some ceremony also. There will be 
only ten contestants. Their designs will be presented 
in the conventional rendered manner. And the cost 
and size of the memorial will be defined in the second 
program. 

Is anybody big enough in the entire world to sym¬ 
bolize this problem. That is the question. Cer¬ 
tainly no Boeotians need waste their time. 

Allow me to analogize. There are any nunnber of 
books on the Parthenon, and some of them indulge 
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in a triangulatlon that is perfectly marvelous; they 
show how lines projected from two corners of the 
Parthenon focus on Cleopatra’s Needle in Alexandria. 
Theories on the Parthenon are endless. But most 
of us only think of its marvelous perfection, its mar¬ 
velous proportions; but as a work of collaboration 
there was never such a work as the Parthenon! First 
there were two architects who had to get along with 
each other, and then there was Mr. Phidias. Now 
I contend that the reason the Parthenon exerts such 
a stupendous influence upon civilization, and has such 
a powerful cultural value in ruin today is more on 
account of what Phidias did than the architects. 
Think of the symbolism. In the front pediment you 
have the birth of Athena, and inside, that wonderful 
Panathenaic procession, the whole thing focusing up 
to this myth Athena. Only a myth. And yet what 
did she stand for? She embodied the greatest cour¬ 
age and wisdom, the highest culture, the best thought 
of Greece during the Golden Age of Pericles. 

I am going to stop right here for I have not con¬ 
ferred with you as I promised to when I began this 


extemporaneous “statement”, but I shall be glad to 
answer questions and have your advice; just as I 
asked questions from Mr. Medary and took his ad¬ 
vice. But allow me even now to ask you a question. 
Isn’t it conceivable that someone in this room, or 
somewhere in the world, is capable of designing a 
symbol, something that will have as great an eflFect 
upon the world as the birth of Athena, symbolizing 
in his dream, through the $4,000,000 at his disposal 
on the 1,500 acres of restricted park with all the 
history of America back of it, the birth of the New 
World? {Applause.) 

In closing I must repeat. Remember the importance 
of getting together with foreign competitors in the 
selection of the Jury and see that competent men 
are chosen; and above all that the American member 
be a man who can speak Spanish or at least French. 


The meeting adjourned at 6 p. m. 


May Seventeenth- 

The Convention was called to order at 8:55 
p. m., in the Auditorium of the Hotel Chase, 
President Milton B. Medary presiding. 

The President. This evening’s session of 
the Convention has been devoted to the opening 
of the exhibition of the work of one of our Gold 


-Evening Session 

Medalists, Mr. Bertram Grosvenor Goodhpe. In 
opening that exhibition which many of you have 
seen, opening it officially, Mr. Harry F. Cun¬ 
ningham has been asked to address you in con¬ 
nection with the work of Mr. Goodhue. We 
will now hear from Mr. Cunningham. (Ap¬ 
plause.) 


BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE 
ADDRESS OF HARRY F. CUNNINGHAM 


I am -afraid that what I am about to say is 
going to be classed by the materialists as “senti¬ 
mental.” I even hope that it may be so classed, 
for I cannot talk, nor even think, of Bertram 
Grosvenor Goodhue without becoming very sen¬ 
timental. I am—and I am proud of it—a Hero 
Worshipper, and Goodhue is my Hero. And I 
feel very strongly that I have not only the right, 
but the obligation as well, to be sentimental about 
my Hero. 

It is our privilege this evening to open for¬ 
mally the exhibition of informal sketches, studies 
and drawings by Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue. 
In the presence of these intimate, personal notes 
of the Master, I hope that we may all be filled 
with that feeling of reverence that filled me 
many years ago, when a package of my great¬ 
grandmother’s love letters came into my hands. 
I read those letters many times, feeling as I did 
so, very much like a trespasser in a Holy Place 
—but through them I came to know and to love 
a Lady whom I had never seen. 

These personal notes of Goodhue’s are what 
one might call the love letters of the Master, 


written by his own hand, in the fullness of his 
heart, to his Mistress—Art. Almost without 
exception, they are things that he did not have 
to do—they are things that he wanted to do. 
They are therefore particularly beautiful, and 
particularly accurate intimate records of a heart 
that loved supremely, and pf a head that was 
divinely endowed to give to that love its properly 
beautiful expression. Some of these things go 
’way back to his boyhood days. There is, for 
example, his design for a church “somewhere in 
Texas,” to which he referred in one of his letters 
with the hope that nobody would ever see it. 
There are the curious little things that might be 
called “nothings to be built nowhere”—simple, 
happy little expressions of that urge that was in 
him to make with his own hands, beautiful 
things. There are, finally, some of the magnifi¬ 
cent, finished things of his later, mature years, 
as, for example, the study for the interior of 
one of the schemes for the Chicago Chapel. 

Somewhere in China there is a high mountain 
with a tiny temple on its summit, and thousands 
of stone steps set inconveniently far apart, lead 
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up to that temple on the mountain top. Each 
stone step bears a curious sign that was graven 
there very anciently and that is called a “Foot¬ 
step of the Master.” The temple atop the moun¬ 
tain—if one reaches it—commands a tremendous 
panorama of hills and valleys, of rivers, towns 
and cities. The world lies spread out at the feet 
of that rare, patient Pilgrim who attains to the 
Temple. And year after year. Pilgrims come to 
climb that high mountain, hoping to step squarely 
in each “footstep of the Master” and to arrive 
finally at that high plane from which the small¬ 
ness and insignificance of the world may be seen 
and understood. At stated intervals up the moun¬ 
tain side, litle pavillions are built beside the stone 
step-way, to provide shelter for those Pilgrims 
who have grown weary and must stray from the 
pathway. Each little pavillion has its own little 
secondary panorama to instruct arid partially to 
satisfy the weary one who has been able to come 
only that far. 

Now and then—but very rarely—one may 
reach the top and enter the Temple, having 
stepped squarely and surely in each of the “Foot¬ 
steps of the Master.” Miracles happen to this 
one, and a spiritual regeneration comes to pass 
within him. He has been freed from those earthly 
shackles that bound his adventurous spirit, and 
that spirit, now calmed and comforted, is free to 
commune with the spirit of the Master who 
went before to show the way. It is a good thing 
to walk in the Master’s Footsteps. It is a rare 
opportunity to see those footsteps spread out 
before one. 

Here in these sketches we have our Master’s 
own record, in his own inimitable handwriting, 
of some—only a few, alas—of his sure footsteps 
along the road to Beauty’s shrine. There is prob¬ 
ably no other similar record in the whole wide 
world. Was there ever another such Master? 
Was there ever another who went so beautifully 
and by so many parallel pathways, toward the 
same goal—and reached that goal? 

We do not have to remind ourselves—^with 
these records before us—that Goodhue was ex¬ 
tremely versatile. One may safely say that there 
was no thing that he could not do and do it 
beautifully. He drew—or painted—in any me¬ 
dium. He made some etchings—and they are 
good ones. He designed some of the most beau¬ 
tiful types that it has ever been the printer’s 
privilege to use and the book-lover’s joy to read. 
He designed type arrangements and initial let¬ 
ters, book-plates, book-covers, printers’ marks. He 
designed estates and towns, buildings and groups 


of buildings. He could collaborate completely 
and fully in the Fine Arts—^if he chose to do 
so—and call in no other collaborator than him¬ 
self. He was in Truth, what Charles Whitaker 
called him—^Architect and Master of Many 
Arts. He played well on the piano—by ear. He 
wrote—unfortunately too little—^with a clear 
directness and with keen understanding and sat¬ 
isfying completeness, on any subject that ’ came 
under his notice. He understood—and handled 
in loving, sympathetic fashion—materials, tex¬ 
tures, colors, areas, forms, masses. He was the 
greatest master o:( detail that we have ever had 
—his only possible peer in the invention and 
delineation of detail, was Louis Sullivan. In his 
earlier years he loved to cover spaces with the 
most exquisite ornament—living, growing, orna¬ 
ment. In his latter years he loved to compose 
beautiful spaces and beautiful forms—and to 
leave them blank. He came to realize that de¬ 
tail—ornament—is nearly always a veneer. And 
he didn’t love veneers that hid, or belied, the 
structure. It is so much harder to “leave off 
than to put on.” Goodhue, Master of the detail 
that can be “put on,” came to learn that control 
which enabled him to “leave off” the non-essen¬ 
tials. Beginning as an intelligent intellectual 
draftsman, he grew to be a clairvoyant artist. 

Goodhue was the one artist of our day—this 
intriguing “modern” day—^who found a suitable 
and reasonable “contemporary” expression for 
the impulse to create beautiful things. He was, 
therefore, I maintain, the first true “modern.” 
He still remains, to my mind, the only true 
“modern.” This “modern” civilization (if one 
may call it that, which it may not be), is surely 
builded upon those civilizations that have come 
and grown and waned and died before this day. 
Our “modern” Art expression—if it is to have 
the sound foundation and the adequate back¬ 
ground that real Art must have—must be builded 
upon those Art expressions that have come and 
grown and faded and passed away simultane¬ 
ously with the civilizations that bred them. 
Goodhue learned thoroughly, and loved dearly, 
the Arts of the Past. And stepping bravely out 
from that dear Art of the Past, into a reason¬ 
able, logical Art of the Present, he pointed out 
the sure way to the intellectual Art expression 
of the future. He was versed in the Science of 
Archeology and he respected and loved that Sci¬ 
ence. But he recognized it to be—as it is—the 
proper and sound means to the end called the 
“Art of Architecture,” and not the end itself. 

Goodhue learned the principles underlying 
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each of the so-called “styles” and could work 
sympathetically in the spirit of any one of them. 
Upon this understanding of principles underly¬ 
ing the Historic Styles, he was able to evolve 
finally a “style” that was distinctly and distinc¬ 
tively his own—a “style” that will make its own 
History in due course and take its rightful place 
along with the other great “styles” that men 
have invented through which to worship Beauty. 
The Goodhue “style” is not one that breaks away 
from that fair progress called “tradition,” but a 
“style” rather that acknowledges and supplements 
tradition and carries it reasonably and nobly for¬ 
ward. It is a “style” that fulfills those two re¬ 
quirements called Beauty and Utility—a “style” 
that satisfies the old Sullivan formula that “Form 
follows Function.” It is real, living, contempo¬ 
rary Art, and he who made it was the Master. 

Bertram Goodhue was not a Schoolman in 
any sense. He accumulated no store of Diplomas. 
But he was one of the best educated, as he was 
one of the most cultivated gentlemen that Art 
has ever claimed as her very own. There was 
no subject upon which he could have been forced 
to remain inarticulate, as so many men with so 
many Diplomas are forced to remain on so many 
subjects. He was an Artist and he knew it. He 
knew what an Artist must learn, and learned it 
thoroughly. Only about six years elapsed be¬ 
tween his joining one office as Office Boy and 
his entry into another firm—one of the most 
distinguished we have ever had—as partner. He 
said that he learned all he knew about Archi¬ 
tecture in those six years. Those were the years 
of his Art education and they were few enough. 
But many were the years—and full, active years 
they were—of his cultivation and development 
of that Art education. It is those many full 
years of cultivation that made him the great 
Artist, our Master. It was those active, pro¬ 
ductive, growing years of development that gave 
to us his great Art that will live forever. 

To touch but briefly upon one of those stylistic 
expressions that he knew so well and used so 
understandingly, he was always acknowledged to 
be a Master of Gothick. To him Gothick was 
a system of construction and not a trick of detail. 
His Gothick is true Gothick in principle—^vault, 
pier, buttress, honest masonry. But never will 
one be able to point to any one of his composi¬ 
tions in the Gothick manner and say truthfully 
“this is like so-and-so.” His Gothick detail’ is 
true Gothick in spirit, but no bit of it was ever 
copied out of books nor lifted from the ancient 
monuments. It has that lively, growing quality 


that is characteristic of true Gothick Art, and it 
has an originality and a vitality that no other 
Gothick detail has shown since that greatest of 
Centuries, the Thirteenth. 

The Master’s footsteps down the Gothick path¬ 
way from Saint Thomas, New York, through 
Intercession, Saint Vincent Ferrer and Balti¬ 
more to their final halt on the mountain top, 
in Chicago Chapel, are interesting to trace. Do 
you remember Saint Thomas? Joyous, rollick¬ 
ing, flamboyant in composition and detail—the 
youthful lover writing with full heart to his 
Mistress Art, and singing in a high key as he 
writes. Intercession and Saint Vincent’s, each 
sturdier, simpler, more direct. Baltimore—fin¬ 
ished once with great completeness, and then 
begun all over to find more wall space and to 
lose much detail, and thus to gain great strength 
and majesty. And finally, Chicago, conceived by 
the Master and carried out by his Associates— 
simple, magnificent masses, sturdy piers, plain 
walls with gorgeous tracery in the few windows. 
Crockets, gargoyles, pinnacles, excrescences all 
gone. The Gothick principle developed in the 
direction just opposite to that which brought 
disaster to Beauvais. Beauty and Utility—Form 
following function—Goodhue Gothick—Living 
Art, not copied Archeology. This is the mature, 
cultivated lover writing to his same Mistress 
Art, but chaunting a Gregorian Chaunt as he 
writes. 

Perhaps you know Saint Bartholomew’s Church 
on Park Avenue in New York. This has been 
called Byzantine—it has been called Romanesque. 
It is neither. Perhaps you will remember that 
the porch of the present Goodhue Church is the 
same beautiful porch that Stanford White added 
to the old Saint Bartholomew’s. See how gener¬ 
ously the new Artist has given over the first plane 
in his picture to the exquisite bit of Archeology 
left by the older Artist. See how intellectually 
the new Master has handled his difficult problem 
of making a building that would not, could not, 
be Archeology, harmoniously complement the 
older Artist’s work. The germ of the principle 
that burst into its fine full flower in Nebraska’s 
Capitol, is in that little Church of Saint Bar- - 
tholomew in New York. Strange as it may 
sound to those who have not sought out and 
found the Master’s footsteps, Nebraska’s stone 
Capitol was born in the walls and piers of the 
brick Church on Park Avenue in New York. 
The sculptures are integral parts of the walls 
and piers that they decorate and terminate. The 
color is in not on —the surfaces and members 
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that it glorifies. There are no excrescences, no 
things “hung on.” Every detail is an integral, 
significant, necessary part of the building. 

Although, as I have said, Goodhue could have 
collaborated in the Fine Arts without calling 
in any collaborator other than himself, he was 
nevertheless too good a Captain to be willing 
to do his Lieutenant’s work for him. He real¬ 
ized early—much earlier than our Institute 
did—the age-old fact that a perfect building is 
best achieved through the intelligent, sympa¬ 
thetic, and wisely directed collaboration between 
the Architect and the workers in the comple¬ 
mentary Ajts of Painting and Sculpture. His 
works were always the results of just such col¬ 
laboration. On Nebraska and the Los Angeles 
Library, he added another collaborator in the 
person of a Philosopher, to work out with him, 
the details of the symbolism for these buildings 
and their parts. Goodhue’s own ripe Philosophy 
required not only that all ornament must be an 
integral part of his building and not an addition 
or an afterthought—but that all ornament must 
also have a definite, intelligible and significant 
story to tell. He would not make column 
capitals of acanthus leaves and scrolls just be¬ 
cause Rome and Greece did that. In Nebraska 
he made them of corn and wheat and steers’ 
heads, because corn and wheat and steers meant 
something to Nebraska. These very things in 
fact, were paying for the building with which 
he was endowing the State. It was logical and 
proper that they have their part and places in 
the building they made possible. 

Our Past-President, Thomas R. Kimball, of 
Omaha, speaking at the 1924 Convention, of 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, who had just gone 
said: 

“To have been an Architect is to have been 
a servant of mankind. 

“To have contributed ably to the world’s 
Architecture is to have been worthy. 


“To have been a distinguished designer is to 
have made a rare contribution to civilization. 

“To have been an Architect and a distin¬ 
guished designer and to have contributed nota¬ 
bly to the great monuments of the world, and 
to have done so at a time when art, apprecia¬ 
tion, human sympathy, and even usual opportu¬ 
nity, have been at almost the lowest ebb in his¬ 
tory, is to have found a place among the great 
of the human race.” 

May we, respectfully and reverently— 
loyally and lovingly, cherish the precious memory 
and endeavor to pass on the rich heritage of 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, Prophet of Logic, 
High Priest of Beauty. 


Mr. Cunningham. It has been thought de¬ 
sirable if the meeting would adjourn to the 
room at the end of the corridor where the ex¬ 
hibition . is displayed. There is to be later a 
talk here on acoustics by Dr. Watson, and it 
would be perfectly fine if our members and 
guests after making the round of the exhibition 
would come back and hear the lecture and save 
the complete appreciation of the exhibition for 
a little later. 

{Recess to view the Goodhue exhibition.) 


The President. Dr. F. R. Watson, the 
University of Illinois, has made a scientific study 
of the subject of acoustics, which has interested 
all of us, and he is going to address us this 
evening with some lantern slides to illustrate 
what he has to say. After you have seen the 
slides he will have a few more statements to 
make. I know he will be glad to answer any 
questions that may result from the ideas that he 
presents to you. 

I have the pleasure of introducing Dr. Wat¬ 
son, of the University of Illinois. {Applause.) 


IDEAL AUDITORIUM ACOUSTICS 
ADDRESS OF F. R. WATSON 


The writer appreciates the honor conferred on him 
by the invitation to address the Institute at this an¬ 
nual convention. At the same time, he is inspired 
by the belief that he has a real message for archi¬ 
tects in the discussion of recent investigations that 
seem to point the way for securing ideal auditorium 
acoustics. 

The science of the acoustics of auditoriums is of 
comparatively modern development, beginning with 
the classic researches of Wallace C. Sabine about 
1900. Sabine conducted fundamental researches that 
resulted in a simple formula. As a result of his 


work, auditoriums have been greatly improved in 
acoustical qualities and it is now a routine matter 
to calculate the amount of sound-absorbing material 
to secure satisfactory effects. 

First of all, there was published in Architecture 
for May, 1927, an article on the acoustics of audi¬ 
toriums, which outlines the method by which audi¬ 
toriums can be properly adjusted. One other pub¬ 
lication which has appeared recently is a bulletin 
published by the University of Illinois Engineering 
Experimentation, Bulletin No. 172, which deals with 
the absorption of sound by materials, and includes 
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in the back of the publication two or three tables 
of coefficiencies which I think you will find very use¬ 
ful in calculating the amount of absorption needed 
for an auditorium. Then one other publication in 
which you may be interested is entitled “The Acous¬ 
tics Design of Churches”, which I had printed pri¬ 
vately for distribution to some of the church bureaus 
of architecture, and of which I have left a few 
copies which I shall be very glad to dispose of to 
any of you who care to have the copies sent to you. 

Attempts to improve Sabine’s method with the ex¬ 
pectation of securing “perfect” acoustics have not 
been very successful, the reason for which was not 
evident. But more recently, a series of investigations 
has been made that points the way to success. These 
researches indicate that the open-air theater of the 
Greeks possesses the qualities needed for ideal effects, 
except that the stage construction should be modified— 
that is, the problem is two-fold—first, a study of con¬ 
ditions that aid the perfect generation of sound; and 
second, the conditions needed for perfect reception 
of sound by auditors. 

The Generation of Sound 

One of the recent investigations was made by Pet- 
zold in Germany, who has shown that speech is 
blurred unless the sound reflected from walls near 
the speaker reaches the auditor within .05 second 
or less after the direct sound. Since sound travels 
at the rapid rate of 1120 feet per second at ordinary 
room temperature, this means that the reflected sound 
cannot be more than 56 feet (.05 x 1120 = 56) be¬ 
hind the direct sound, and that the reflecting walls 
must be near enough the speaker to satisfy this con¬ 
dition. 

This blurring of sound is illustrated by the spoken 
word man. [Lantern slide.] This word consists of 
a vowel sound a which is begun by the consonant m, 
and ended by the consonant n. It is assumed that 
the time taken to say the word is 0.3 seconds—.05 
second for each consonant and 0.2 second for the 
v^el. 

The direct sound is beneficially reinforced if the 
reflected sound follows .05 second later. In this case, 
the resultant shows that the vowel is amplified and 
the consonants lengthened slightly. However, when 
the reflected sound is 0.1 second behind the direct 
sound, a blurring is set up. The resultant shows a 
mixture of vowels and consonants would appear to 
give the confused word mamanan. The reader can 
easily imagine the resulting echo in case the direct 
sound is 0.3 second behind the direct sound, or the 
advantage of having the reflected sound follow the 
direct with a time interval of less than .05 second. 

Practical illustrations of the reenforcement of 
sound, or the blurring of sound in an auditorium 
are explained by reflections. [Lantern slide of room.] 
Each surface of the room acts as an acoustical mir¬ 
ror, so that an “image” behind the wall says the 
same words at the same time as the speaker. Of 
course this image is imaginary, and its speech is 
nothing more than the reflected sound. Each re¬ 
flecting wall furnishes such an image, so that the 
auditor is surrounded by a host of speakers at in¬ 
creasing distances, all speaking the same words as 
the speaker and at the same time. Reflected sounds 
reaching the auditor within .05 second after the di¬ 
rect sound are beneficial, while those arriving later 
than this time produce a blurring. Fortunately, these 
later sounds are weaker, since they come from greater 
distances and have suffered loss of intensity by ab¬ 


sorption at the walls. If reflected from a curved 
wall, however, the reflected sound may cause a dis¬ 
turbing echo. 

Thus far, only speech sounds have been consid¬ 
ered. In the case of music, the effects are somewhat 
different. It is possible to have acceptable music 
with several tones existing at the same time, whereas 
in speech, it is necessary to have words spoken sep¬ 
arately. Experiments, however, show that reflecting 
boards are advantageous for music as they are for 
speech. 

An experiment by the writer illustrates this point. 
[Lantern slide.] A reflector, twelve by fourteen feet, 
was hung horizontally over a band stand, and, by 
means of ropes and pulleys, could be raised or low¬ 
ered. When the reflector was lowered successively 
to positions twelve, ten, eight and seven feet above 
the players, the acoustic conditions were improved. 
The comments of the players were: “Plays easier,” 
“Tones are more natural,” “Gets better as the re¬ 
flector gets lower,” “Tones are smoother,” etc. The 
resultant music in the hall for auditors was also bet¬ 
ter as the reflector was lowered. 

Not only are the auditors benefited by this arrange¬ 
ment, but the performer himself gets an immediate 
response to his effort that allows him to adjust his 
speech or music to get the best effect. Without this, 
the performer feels lost, and the resulting sound, par¬ 
ticularly music, lacks perfection. Musicians state 
that they prefer to sing or play near a wall—and 
always with a resonant stage floor, without carpet— 
presumably because of the reassuring support given 
by such reflecting surfaces. 

The Decay of Sound in a Room 

In the previous discussion it was seen that the 
reflected sound should follow the direct sound within 
.05 second to generate satisfactory speech. 

It is now desirable to inquire about conditions 
necessary for satisfactory hearing. To this end, the 
loudness for four succeeding words is considered. 
[Lantern slide.] The loudness of each word increases 
rapidly to a value of about 6.5 when it dies down 
to inaudibility in 5.5 seconds. It is assumed that 
each word requires 0.3 second for its generation and 
that a pause of 0.1 second is made between words. 
This gives about 2)4 words a second, which is a 
usual rate of speaking. The diagram shows how 
the four words with nearly equal loudness fill the 
wjom at any one time, so that there is a resulting 
mixture that is confusing to an auditor. If absorb¬ 
ing material is added, as in the corrected room, the 
time of decay is shorter, and an auditor has a better 
chance of understanding because the first word 
spoken dies down quicker than before and leaves the 
field more free for the next word. For satisfactory 
hearing the loudness of a word should drop to about 
one-third the loudness of the word about to be heard. 

If a speaker separates his words by greater in¬ 
tervals, the overlapping of words is much less, and 
the resulting speech is much more easily understood. 
It is a fact of common knowledge that when a speaker 
talks slowly to a large audience, there is little diffi¬ 
culty in being understood. 

One further fact deserves mention. The loudness 
of words in the corrected room is almost as great 
as in the uncorrected room; that is, the presence of 
a considerable amount of sound deadening material 
has but little effect on the loudness of sound. This 
is because the loudness is proportional to the logar¬ 
ithm of the intensity. If two sounds have intensities 
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of 1000 and 100,000 their relative loudness are 3 to 
5 (log. 1000 = 3, log. 100,000 = 5). 

Further information in this regard is given 
by Petzold, who calculated the value of the direct 
sound at a point 18.1 meters from the source in a 
room 30 X 20 X 12 meters in volume, and estimated 
also the added effect of the reflected sound. [Lan¬ 
tern slide.] Neglecting interference phenomena, he 
assumes that the direct sound gives 10,000 “Vox” 
(where the Vox is the arbitrary unit of Intensity 
of a sound produced by a special organ pipe used.) 
To the direct sound, the beneficial reflections, that 
is, those that arrive quickly enough to avoid blurring 
the direct sound, add enough to give a total of 31,210 
Vox. The resultant is then about three times as 
intense as the direct sound, but the loudness, as per¬ 
ceived by a listener, is less than this, being propor¬ 
tional to the logarithm of the intensity. The relative 
effects for auditors are the logarithms of 10,000 and 
31,310, or 4 and 4.5 respectively; that is, t^ bene¬ 
ficial reflected sound contributes one-half unit to the 
four units of the direct sound, or only one-ninth of 
the total sound. 

From these calculations, it would appear that the 
reflected sound could be omitted entirely without vital 
consequence—a conclusion that is quite contrary to 
the usual conception of auditorium acoustics, where 
the reflecting walls are supposed to be quite bene¬ 
ficial in increasing the loudness. Omitting the re¬ 
flected sound would have the advantage of eliminat¬ 
ing any possible blurring defects of reflection, as 
previously described. But this arrangement surpris¬ 
ingly suggests the open-air theater, such as was used 
by the Greeks, with no reflecting surfaces except the 
wall at the rear of the stage, and generally regarded 
as having very good acoustics. 

An experiment by the writer furnishes a suggestive 
example. In an investigation on “Optimum Condi¬ 
tions for Music in Rooms,” the fact was brought out 
that musicians preferred a reverberant space to play 
in, but that auditors found “dead” surroundings pre¬ 
ferable for listening. [Lantern slide.] What was done 
was first to adjust a room of approximately 6,500 
cubic feet volume to give “optimum” reverberation 
by placing sound-absorbing material about the walls. 
A quartette of musicians (three violins and a cello) 
then played at one end of the room. They dixi not 
like the musical effects, nor were the auditors pleased. 
But when the absorbing material was transferred 
from the walls about the musicians to the end of the 
room occupied by the listeners, the musical effects 
for both playing and listening improved until, in the 
final stage, they were thought “perfect”. This ar¬ 
rangement appears to Imitate an outdoor theater. 
The “dead” conditions surrounding the listeners are 
repeated outdoors by the perfect absorption of the 
open sky, but there would be some reflection from the 
leaves of trees and plants. 

Experiments by Knudsen show that speaking Is 
better understood as an auditorium is made succes¬ 
sively “deader” with sound-absorbing materials, thus 
imitating an outdoor theater. He found for an open- 
air theater (Hollywood Bowl, Los Angeles) that a 
listener one hundred feet from the speaker could un¬ 
derstand speech better than in the most satisfactory 
Los Angeles theater. 

The Eastman Theater, Rochester, New York, gives 
further information in this regard. Some apprehen¬ 
sion was felt in designing the acoustics of this theater 
whether or not music would be heard distinctly on 
the mezzanine balcony. [Lantern slide.] The open¬ 


ing to this balcony, under the main balcony, was 
comparatively small and it seemed likely that only a 
small amount of sound would enter. Also, this space 
was furnished with a considerable amount of sound 
absorption in the upholstered seats and carpet. On 
completion of the theater, however, the reception 
of music on this floor was thought superior to other 
locations. Here again it appears advantageous to 
have conditions for listening quite dead acoustically. 

There are numerous other examples that show the 
advantage of generating sound with near-by rever¬ 
berant walls, while the listening takes place in a 
room which is quiet. For instance, the musical ef¬ 
fect is commended if a piano in a residence is played 
in a reverberant room with few furnishings but the 
resultant music sounds better in an adjacent room 
that is quieted by upholstered furniture and rugs. 

An interesting experiment in this connection is now 
in progress at the University of Illinois, due to the 
interest and cooperation of Supervising Architect 
James M. White. A small lecture-room-theater is 
being designed according to the proposed ideals de¬ 
scribed in this paper. [Lantern slide.] The diagram 
shows the plan of the theater, and it is to be noted 
that the diverging side walls near the speaker will 
give a reenforcement of the direct sound. [Lantern 
slide.] The next lantern slide shows the section in 
which the sound-absorbing material specified for the 
ceiling and upholstered seats for the floor will fur¬ 
nish the desired deadening for the auditorium. The 
results obtained in this experiment will be instruc¬ 
tive. 

Conclusions 

From the investigations cited in this article, the 
writer is led to certain conclusions. First of all, it 
appears necessary to design suitable reflecting walls 
about a speaker or musician to secure the best gen¬ 
eration of sound. Further investigation is needed 
on this phase of the problem, particularly to de¬ 
termine the desirable time of reverberation on the 
stage. 

The audience room in which people listen to the 
suitably generated sound should be as dead as out¬ 
doors. This does not mean absolute deadness, but 
the time of reveration should be less than is usually 
the case in auditoriums. If these two conditions are 
fulfilled, ideal acoustics seems probable. 

In conclusion the writer expresses his appreciation 
of the opportunity to set forth these ideals. He also 
expresses the hope that a number of architects will 
be prompted to put these Ideals into practice. 


The President. I am sure you all appre¬ 
ciate Dr. Watson’s remarks and I know that he 
will be glad to answer any questions you wish 
to put. I was particularly interested in his re¬ 
mark about the musicians in the corner of the 
room not being satisfied with the deadening 
material adjacent to them. Recently, in my 
own practice, I had occasion to investigate the 
possibility of complete deadening of the sound 
in a small room and I inquired of one of my 
friends who had recently completed a building 
devoted to teaching of music, what he had done 
to isolate these various rooms, a series of small 
rooms in which the piano and various other 
instruments were taught. He told me that he 
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had found almost perfect isolation of those 
rooms, had installed it, and later had to tear it 
all out; it might suit my purpose materially, 
but his objection, rather the objection of those 
who used it lay in the fact that no artist was 
willing to teach a student in such a room, that 
the music disappeared the moment it left the 
instrument and it was impossible to get any 
quality in it, which verifies what Dr. Watson has 
just said. 

Are there any of the members who would like 
to ask questions? 

Mr. Myron Hunt. The doctor has referred 
to the Holl5rwood Bowl and to Professor Knud- 
sen’s experiments there. I have a very recent 
report to make on Hollywood Bowl, which was 
put up by the Allied Architects in Los An¬ 
geles, and which, with all outside theaters, has 
proved very successful. A donor gave a few 
thousand dollars this last year and made it pos¬ 
sible for us to increase the width of the exit that 
most people used because it was a few feet 
nearer their automobiles or their street cars. In 
the process we had to cut into a hillside, and 
increase a bank which was rather high orig¬ 
inally and it became perhaps twenty feet high; 
we had to cut into this disintegrated granite, 
which is a very soft and not a badly reflecting 
rock. The angle at which we proposed to cut 
back to a point made us think that the sound 
would be thrown up into the air, and not back 
to the audience. We had been working very 
hard, and got the work to a certain stage, and 
then stopped work in order to have the Easter 
Sunrise services. Some 25,000 people turned up 
before sunrise last Easter morning, and the voice 
of every dear man who prayed to the Lord and 
of every man who made an announcement was 
trebled and quadrupled. You heard more 
voices and more complaints than you can 
imagine. It was my misfortune to be the 
representative of the group of architects to meet 
with the Board of Directors the next morning 
and they were a very long-faced group. It was 
suggested to them that perhaps we had better 
get Professor Knudsen to come out again and 
find out what in the world we had done, be¬ 
cause he had not contemplated that we were 


May Eighteenth— 

The Convention met at 10:30 a. m., in the 
Auditorium of the Hotel Chase, President Mil- 
ton B. Medary presiding. 

The President. The Convention will please 
come to order. 


going to spoil the theater by the minor operation 
we had performed. 

He went out there two days later when a 
smaller audience, but still a large audience in 
number, was there in the daytime. We told 
him not to let anybody know that he was there 
or for what purpose he was there, because we 
were so distressed that we didn’t want it to get 
into the newspapers that we had wrecked the 
theater. He got there and he found the acoustics 
perfect; everybody was happy. He heard only 
one speaker, he heard only one song. 

Someone asked him what in the world could 
be the matter. He thought for a minute, and 
he said, “I didn’t go to an Easter morning serv¬ 
ice this year, but wasn’t it a foggy morning?” 

They said, “Yes, it was foggy, there was a 
low fog that lay over the ground.” 

He said, “That is all there was to it, you had 
a sounding board on top of you instead of be¬ 
hind you.” 

Dr. Watson. May I inquire if it is possible 
for 25,000 people to hear a speaker? 

Mr. Hunt. Under good conditions there 
seems to be no difficulty whatever. The 
acoustics are so good that instead of keeping any 
of the surfaces that might reflect that sound as 
the result of those encircling walls which marked 
the transverse aisles, we have this spring planted 
shrubs to form a hedge that will further deaden 
and absorb the sound. Of course that theater is 
built for a full orchestra. 

Instead of feeling that we had to preserve 
any of the sound or there being too many absorp¬ 
tions as the result of the trees in the background, 
the sky and the clothing of the audience, we 
have actually found that the original scheme 
which we had contemplated may be carried out, 
namely, implanting a retaining wall which holds 
back the soil and makes possible a side movement 
so that within a year or two, when you stand on 
the stage and look upward, no masonry at all 
will be seen, and you will be in an enormous 
verdure bowl. 

The President. If there are no questions, 
the session will adjourn. 


The session adjourned at 10:40 p. m. 


Morning Session 

The Secretary. Mr. 1. Markus, Editor of 
the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada and 
Executive Secretary of that organization, has 
been present through all the sessions of this con¬ 
vention. I think it is due to the Royal Archi- 
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tectural Institute of Canada that we felicitate 
them and ourselves upon their interest in our 
proceedings and express our pleasure at the at¬ 
tendance of Mr. Markus. {Applause.) 

The President. When we closed the regu¬ 
lar business of the convention yesterday, we were 
discussing the matter of Fellows. 

Honorary Members—Citations 

We are now to have the item of Honorary 
Members, the first group to be presented by 
Mr. Hewlett. 

Mr. Hewlett has prepared certain citations 
with respect to each of the names offered to the 
Board by his Committee and adopted by the 
Board. Those citations will be read at the time 
of the action tonight. Mr. Hewlett is prepared 
to discuss any question in connection with this 
procedure if there is any desire to do so on the 
part of the delegates. 

Mr. Hewlett. It has seemed appropriate at 
this time to say something about the grade of 
honorary membership in the Institute. It has 
been very clearly determined and reaffirmed by 
the action at the convention last year that the 
Institute desires to keep its regular membership 
strictly within the defined lines of what we re¬ 
gard as the profession of architecture. But with 
all the interest that has been shown in the co-_ 
operation of other artists it is exceedingly im¬ 
portant that we should establish a relation with 
other artists of distinction which will put them 
into a position to help us, in connection with 
committees and other service of that kind, to 
the greatest possible extent. Therefore, the 
Committee on Allied Arts has made it a part 
of its business to investigate among the practi¬ 
tioners of allied arts throughout the country and 
find those whose training and experience particu¬ 
larly fit them to cooperate helpfully with the 
work of the Institute. 

It is with this idea in mind that the pro¬ 
posals for honorary membership this year include 
the names of Mr. Hermon A. MacNeil, Mr. 
Herbert Adams, Mr. Lee Lawrie, sculptors; 
Mr. Ezra Winter and Mr. Jules Guerin and 
Mr. Bancel LaFarge, painters. 

The other names suggested for honorary mem¬ 
bership by the Board of Directors need no argu¬ 
ment on my part. They are suggested in recog¬ 
nition of the great service and cooperation re¬ 
ceived from these gentlemen in connection with 
the objects we have in mind. The other names 
are Royal Cortissoz of New York; Walter 
Brewster of Lake Forest, Illinois, who addressed 
us Wednesday; Frederick Paul Keppel, who has 
been as we all know, most helpful and most 


interested, in his position as director of the Car¬ 
negie Foundation, in forwarding our educational 
work; and Mr. J. C. Nichols of Kansas City and 
of the National Capital Planning Commission. 

Honorary Members—Nominations Procedure 

Mr. Kohn. Is a resolution in order on the 
general subject of honorary membership at this 
time? 

The President. Yes, Mr. Kohn, and for 
the benefit of all of the delegates, let me say that 
this Board report, by bringing up these various 
subjects in order, gives the one opportunity to 
bring up any resolution from the floor which has 
anything to do with that particular subject. Mr. 
Kohn is quite in order in any resolution in this 
connection. 

Mr. Kohn. I move you, Mr. Chairman, 
that the convention expresses to the incoming 
Board the desirability of adopting a rule where¬ 
by recommendations or nominations for honor¬ 
ary membership in the Institute shall be passed 
on by the Board of the Institute at its mid-year 
meeting and thereby make possible the submis¬ 
sion of names, in confidence, of course, to the 
members of the Institute in time for consideration 
before the convention at which these persons are 
to be balloted for. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 
Honorary Corresponding Members 

The President. The next list is that of 
Honorary Corresponding Members to come from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. These 
names also will be presented tonight with cita¬ 
tions. Mr. Emerson will make them at that 
time. 

Pan American Congress of Architects 

The President. With regard to the Pan 
American Congress of Architects certain resolu¬ 
tions are offered by the Board. 

The Secretary. The following resolutions 
are proposed: 

Resolved, That the Sixty-first Convention of The 
American Institute of Architects hereby expresses to 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace its 
appreciation of the appropriation which made pos¬ 
sible the sending of delegates representing the archi¬ 
tectural profession of the United States to the Third 
Pan American Congress of Architects. 

Resolved, That the convention hereby expresses its 
thanks to the delegates who made the journey to 
Buenos Aires and so adequately represented the archi¬ 
tectural profession at the Third Pan American Con¬ 
gress of Architects. 

The resolutions were adopted. 
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French Traveling Fellowship 

The President. The next subject is the 
French Traveling Fellowship. I am going to ask 
the Secretary to reread that short section of the 
report, as Mr. Levi is here and I hope he will 
make some remarks. 

The Secretary read the section of the Board 
of Directors' report concerning the French 
Traveling Fellowship. 

The Secretary. I might add that Mr. 
Chauchon has been present at this convention. 
{^Applause.) 

French Traveling Fellowship—Remarks of 
Mr. Levi 

Mr. Levi. For the past few years it has been 
a privilege to act as Chairman of the Institute 
Committee on French Traveling Fellowship. It 
has been a double privilege in that it enabled me 
to confer with our former comrades in France, 
that is the former comrades of many of us in 
France, and to confer with our many fellow 
architects of the Institute all over the United 
States. In the foundation of this fellowship by 


the Institute the special committee met with the 
warmest response on all hands from coast to 
coast and from the Gulf to Canada. 

Last year I had the further privilege of intro¬ 
ducing Marcel Gogols to the delegates and 
members of the Institute in attendance upon the 
Sixtieth Convention. This year it is my privi¬ 
lege to present the present holder, Mr. Chauchon. 
Mr. Chauchon has already met a number of you 
gentlemen individually,^ and he informs me that 
his reception by the profession here niakes him 
feel so thoroughly at home that were it not for 
the difference in language and the difference in 
physical surroundings he could hardly realize 
that he was thousands of miles away from France. 

I will ask Mr. Chauchon to come here and 
stand before you. His working knowledge^ of 
English is sufficient for personal conversation, 
but I doubt whether he wishes to launch into 
any words before a body of his fellow architects. 
Mr. Chauchon, will you step up here? 

The audience arose and applauded. Monsieur 
Maurice Chauchon addressed the Institute in 
French. 


Address of Maurice Chauchon 


Messieurs et Chers Confreres: 

C’est avec une profonde gratitude et une 
grande emotion que j’apporterai a vous tous mes 
remerciements les plus sinceres pour vorte char- 
mante reception et Thonneur que vous avez fait 
au pays d’one je suis ici le modeste representant. 

Je suis heureux d’avoir retrouve parmi vous 
I’atmosphere de cordiale camaraderie que j’ai 
quitte avec la France et qui fait I’honneur de 
notre grande corporation. 

La Bourse de Voyage que vous avez cree est 
un hommage reconnaissant au pays qui, dans 
rhistoire du monde, a toujours ete en avant dans 


recherche de I’ideal et le culte de la beaute. 

Ce geste genereux doit permettre de connaitre 
mieux votre beau et grand pays, source ine- 
puisable d’imprevu et de grandiose, ou I’on aurait 
grand tort de ne pas puiser. 

Au moment ou les progres de la civilisation 
demandent la collaboration etroite de tous les 
efforts pour I’expression d’une formule moderne 
veritable, il est le tribut magnifique de la grande 
Amerique a la culture architectural interna- 
tionale. 

II sera de plus le trait d’union necessaire entre 
deux grandes nations faites pour se completer. 


The Structural Service Department 
The President. The next item is on the 
Structural Service Department. There are two 
resolutions involved. The Secretary will read 
the first resolution. 

The Secretary. "Resolved, That the re¬ 
moval of the office of the Structural Service De¬ 
partment to Washington at the termination of 
the present lease for the office in New York, and 
the housing of the Department and the combin¬ 
ing and administering of the activities at and 
from The Octagon as an inherent part of the 
general administration of the Institute under the 
Executive Secretary, be and hereby is approved 
and confirmed.” 


The resolution was adopted. 

The President. The further resolution has 
to do with the whole report and after that has 
been read and seconded any discussion on this 
subject will be in order. 

The Secretary. "Resolved, That the re¬ 
port of the Structural Service Department be 
accepted.” 

The resolution was seconded and adopted. 

The National Board for Jurisdictional Awards 

The Secretary {reading from the Board's 
report). "Resolved, That the membership of 
The American Institute of Architects in the Na¬ 
tional Board for Jurisdictional Awards as author- 
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ized and directed by the Fifty-second Convention, 
be and hereby is terminated effective May 18, 

1928. ” 

The resolution was seconded and adopted. 

Ethics 

The President. There seems to be no reso¬ 
lution under the subject of Ethics. 

Is there any debate on the subject? If not, we 
will pass to the next. 

Admission Ceremony for New Members 

The President. In discussing this matter 
generally before the Board the report of the 
Regional Director in the Northwest indicated a 
very effective process there and it was thought 
well by the Board to suggest it as of possible in¬ 
terest to various chapters. If there is no dis¬ 
cussion on that, we will turn on to Regional 
Districts, which is merely a report. 

The Oklahoma Chapter 

Mr. Goldsmith. I should like to take ad¬ 
vantage of the opportunity in this connection to 
call the attention of the delegates to the fact 
that our baby chapter, born during the past year, 
Oklahoma, is represented here with a full dele¬ 
gation of delegates. {Applause.) 

Erie Chapter—^Third District 

Mr. Cody. I am requested by my colleague 
here today on agreement that we ask to be placed 
in the Third District if that is practical. We 
are willing to abide by the decision of the Board. 

The President. That request will go to 
the incoming Board, and will be so noted by the 
Secretary. 

Are there any further comments on this new 
realignment, which also includes the question of 
naming the districts? 

Membership Statistics 

The President. Membership Statistics are 
in the form of a report. Does anyone wish to 
bring anything before the convention concerning 
Membership Statistics ? 

Appointment of a Field Secretary 

The President. The next item is the ap¬ 
pointment of a Field Secretary. 

This is in the nature of a report of progress. 
Does an 5 ''one wish to discuss the question of 
Field Secretary? 

Convention of 1929 

The President. Next is The Convention— 

1929. There is a resolution. 


The Secretary. ‘'Resolved, That the fix¬ 
ing of the place and dates of the Sixty-second 
Convention be left in the hands of the Board of 
Directors with power.” 

The resolution was seconded. 

Convention Invitation of New Orleans 

Mr. Favrot. There was an invitation from 
the Louisiana Chapter to hold the next con¬ 
vention in New Orleans. There was a con¬ 
vention in New Orleans in 1913, I think. The 
Louisiana Chapter feels, I think, that it is about 
time to have another convention there. They 
have extended that invitation to the Institute 
in the hope that the Board may feel it is the 
proper place to hold the next convention. 

I wish to assure you that the architects in the 
city of New Orleans appreciate very much hav¬ 
ing the architects of the country come down and 
see the only group of old buildings probably in 
any city in the United States. I think that 
group was fully appreciated by those who at¬ 
tended that last convention, and many of the 
younger men in the profession have not yet 
realized how much we have of the old archi¬ 
tecture of both France and Spain. We shall be 
glad to see you come down. {Applause.) 

Mr. Lawrence. As Chairman of the Reso¬ 
lutions Committee, may I say that several sug¬ 
gestions have come to us in regard to the date 
of the next convention. It is the opinion of the 
committee that the matter should be vested in the 
Board, but as a matter of record and perhaps to 
elicit further comments from the membership, I 
wish to state that there are several from the far 
West especially who feel that the date should be 
advanced to take advantage of the reduced rates 
in the summer. This would not accrue to the ad¬ 
vantage of the Treasury of the Institute, but 
would greatly relieve the assessments on the 
chapters and on the individual members. If 
this were done it would involve probably the 
advancement of the date by some seven days. 

The other suggestion came to us from the 
New York delegation that the date be advanced 
into April so that we might have the convention 
in Washington at the same time that the Archi¬ 
tectural League is holding its great exhibition. 

I present that as a matter of record in the hope 
that it may assist the Board. 

The President. Will there be a definite 
resolution from the New York Chapter on that 
subject? 

Mr. Lawrence. No, sir. 

Mr. Kohn. There is a resolution from the 
New York Chapter which I imagine the com- 
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mittee has squelched. Is that debarred from the 
floor? 

The President. Not at all. Anything ger¬ 
mane to the next convention is proper. 

Mr. Kohn. Mr. Murchison will present that 
resolution. 

Exhibition of Architectural League—Remarks of 
Mr. Murchison 

Mr. Murchison. The Architectural League 
of New York is going to hold its next annual 
exhibition of Architecture and the Allied Arts 
from April 15 to April 27, 1929, at the Grand 
Central Palace in New York City. The Archi¬ 
tectural League desires to make this exhibition 
the most comprehensive and attractive exhibition 
ever held in the United States. It very earnestly 
desires the cooperation of the American Institute 
of Architects in this endeavor, because it feels 
that it will then represent the architects of the 
country and also will have a very much better 
opportunity in securing foreign exhibits from 
Europe and South America than it would other¬ 
wise have. 

We, therefore, have asked the Committee on 
Resolutions to present to the Board a resolution 
to the effect that the American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects cooperate in such manner as the Board sees 
fit with the Architectural League of New York 
in this exhibition. 

We would also respectfully suggest to the 
Board that it consider the possibility and the 
advisability of holding the next convention in 
Washington during the dates of the exhibition 
in New York City, and that perhaps the ban¬ 
quet might also be held in New York City on 
Saturday of the week of the exhibition and of 
the convention so that the delegates might leave 
Washington on Friday night and see the ex¬ 
hibition and have their banquet in New York. 

These are merely suggestions to the Board of 
Directors and we will, of course, abide by their 
decision. What we are most anxious to have 
is the cooperation of the American Institute with 
the Architectural League of New York in its 
endeavor to make this exhibition of architecture 
and the allied arts the most comprehensive and 
the finest we have ever had in the United States. 

Mr. Hewlett. I desire to second this reso¬ 
lution of Mr. Murchison’s, and to add a word 
in connection with it. I think it is recognized 
that the Architectural League of New York is 
in a peculiarly favorable position to take charge 
of large architectural expositions, and I think 
as time goes on it will be found more and more 
valuable to cooperate with the Architectural 
League of New York in regard to such exhibi¬ 


tions as it is desirable to hold in New York 
rather than to make the exhibition business a 
part of the activities of the Institute or any of 
its chapters. 

The exhibition business is a very specialized 
business; it is one in which the Architectural 
League of New York has been experimenting for 
a great many years, and I think this request rep¬ 
resents a very valuable opportunity for collabora¬ 
tion on the part of the American Institute of 
Architects. {Applause.) 

The President. These remarks are in the 
nature of suggestions to the Board for their 
earnest consideration and I assume the authors 
of them may wish to get a vote indicating the 
sense of this meeting. Do you wish that? The 
remarks are in the nature of a suggestion and to 
obtain the sense of the meeting in order that the 
Board may know the general attitude, all in favor 
will show their assent by saying “aye”; those 
opposed, “no.” 

The vote was unanimously in favor. 

Convention Invitation of San Antonio 

Mr. Cameron. I have come to this con¬ 
vention not only for the purpose of meeting with 
my fellow architects and listening to the splendid 
addresses that were to be made, and serving you 
as best I might, but also for the purpose of pre¬ 
senting you an invitation to visit the farthest 
south chapter in the United States. I refer to 
the'West Texas Chapter at San Antonio. 

We have in San Antonio some of the oldest 
architecture in the United States. San Antonio 
is supposed to be the third oldest city in the 
United States; St. Augustine first, Ysletta second, 
and San Antonio third. 

Some of our buildings are now fast decaying 
and need preservation, it is true, but the spirit 
of San Antonio and the spirit of these old mis¬ 
sions call you to visit them at your next con¬ 
vention outside of Washington. 

Mr. Favrot a few moments ago invited you 
to New Orleans. Of course, I appreciate per¬ 
sonally the invitation to go to New Orleans. It 
is a wonderful city. But you have been there 
before. I am taking exception to his remarks 
and asking you to go to San Antonio, a place 
you have not visited before. 

We offer you all the southern hospitality which 
a city of the type of San Antonio can offer you, 
a world of Spanish atmosphere, sunshiny days, 
beautiful buildings of modern type as well as the 
olden. We want to show you how the architects 
of San Antonio are trying to incorporate the 
beauty of the old Spanish missions and the at- 
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mosphere of that country into its modern type 
of buildings. 

We bid you welcome,- we want you to come, 
we beg of you to come. I have in my possession, 
which I will turn over to the Secretary, an in¬ 
vitation from our Chamber of Commerce and 
from the Mayor and Commissioners of our 
glorious city. We welcome you. {Applause.) 

Mr. Cohen. I may sound somewhat chi¬ 
merical and visionary to think of holding a con¬ 
vention of the American Institute of Architects 
in far away Hawaii. Although I have no set 
instructions to invite the American Institute to 
hold its convention there, I feel that I might 
merely plant the seed so that the idea may grow 
in your minds that some day you may come out 
to that land. I am sure that you will meet with 
hospitality that you will find nowhere else— 
Texas, Louisiana, and the rest of them, all put 
together. 

Hawaii is a land noted principally for its hos¬ 
pitality to its visitors. I bring to all the mem¬ 
bers here, in the language of the Hawaiians, the 
'"aloha' of the Hawaii Chapter ^nd of all the 
architects who are practicing there. 

We are a young chapter, we have been or¬ 
ganized about eighteen months, but we feel we 
are doing very good work, and I am sure that 
the contact I have had at this convention and 
will carry back with me will go very far toward 
helping the work that we are trying to do there. 

The word “aloha” that I used is one that is 
very expressive in the Hawaiian language and 
carries with it a greeting, a feeling of love, a 
feeling of hospitality, and farewell all at one 
time. That sounds very surprising, but the 
world “aloha” carries a message of endearment 
that is not conveyed in any other word in any 
other language. 

I wish you would all carry away with you the 
thought that some day you may find it possible 
and feasible to hold your convention in Hawaii. 
{Applause.) 

In the program under the original districts by 
states we have noted that we are in the Sierra 
Nevada district and that we are included as all 
insular possessions in the Pacific. The people 
of Hawaii are very jealous of the fact that they 
are an integral part of the United States, a ter¬ 
ritory of the United States, and not in any sense 
an insular possession. {Applause.) 

The President. The Secretary’s office ac¬ 
cepts the correction I am sure. The future lit¬ 
erature will be more in accordance with facts. 

Is there further debate, discussion, invitation, 
or any other form of presenting the subject of 
the next convention? 


The resolution is still before you, ""Resolved, 
That the fixing of the place and dates of the 
Sixty-second convention be left in the hands of 
the Board of Directors with power.” 

Are you ready for the question? 

The resolution was adopted. 

Health and Safety—Report 

The Secretary. The Secretary has received 
a telegram from the Chairman of the Committee 
on Health and Safety, Mr. D. Everett Waid, 
which reads as follows: 

“The article on Health and Safety in the January 
issue of The Journal was intended as a preliminary 
report of the Institute Committee. Would be obliged 
for permission to print, if possible, condensed in the 
Proceedings of the Sixty-first Convention. This re¬ 
port was approved by committee members before 
issuance.” 

The President. In other words, Mr. Waid 
asks that that matter be published and accepted 
as a committee report and that it so appear in 
the Proceedings. 

Mr. Kohn. I so move. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Board’s Report Adopted 

The President^ If there is no other mat¬ 
ter concerning the Board report, a resolution to 
adopt the whole of the Board’s report is in order. 

Mr. John Taylor Boyd, Jr. I move the 
adoption of the Board’s report as a whole. 

The motion was seconded and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

The President. This closes the business 
that is brought before you by the Board. The 
afternoon session calls for unfinished business 
and new business, which can be moved up to this 
session. 

Unfinished Business 

The President. Is there any unfinished 
business, Mr. Secretary? 

The Secretary. There is none that I have 
to present. 

New Business 

The President. There is no need for post¬ 
poning any new business. The last order is 
new business, which means that you have con¬ 
sidered all the matters that have developed dur¬ 
ing the year and have been treated by your 
Board, and reported to you by Committees, and 
the Convention is now yours to present anything 
that would come up under the head of new 
business. 

Mr. Nirdlinger. I don’t want to take 
the members back to the war days, but there 
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was an expression then used, “Give until it 
hurts.” 

Our committee has been impressed by the gen¬ 
erosity shown by the St. Louis Chapter in pre¬ 
senting their books to the members of the con¬ 
vention. I make a motion that a letter of thanks 
to the St. Louis Chapter be offered by the Board 
for their generosity shown in the distribution of 
their Year Book. 

The resolution was seconded. 

The President. The Resolutions Commit¬ 
tee has certain resolutions to offer in respect to 
just such subjects and if the Resolutions Com¬ 
mittee has that in some form, it will come up in 
those resolutions. 

I purposely did not ask for the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions because I know many 
of you are ready to express through resolution 
the appreciation we feel to everyone here who 
has contributed to our comfort and happiness 
and enjoyment. I want particularly, though, to 
get rid of business that may be in your minds. 

If there is no such business, then I should 
like to entertain the motion that has been made 
subject to the similar resolution which will be 
offered separately so that the two had better both 
be read in order that you may act. 

Is there any business which anyone would like 
to bring before we pass to the report of the Com¬ 
mittee on Resolutions? 

Mr. Cody. I don’t know whether what I 
have to say should have been said on the report 
of the Board of Directors or whether under new 
business. It refers to the unsatisfactory growth 
of the membership in the Institute. I wanted to 
make a suggestion in connection with this, that 
in the office or work of the new Secretary the 
matter of new chapters be considered as an im¬ 
portant part of the growth of the Institute. 

I should like to give a little personal reminis¬ 
cence. I know you will be rather afraid when 
you hear the word reminiscence from a man as 
gray as I am, but I will try to make it very short. 

In my early practice I entered into competition 
for a clubhouse at Erie against Green & Wicks 
of Buffalo, who were then the prominent archi¬ 
tects of the section. 

I won the competition (a new man in the dis¬ 
trict). The next day I received a visit from 
Edwin Green of Buffalo, with an urgent request 
that I make application for membership in the 
American Institute of Architects. I did so. I 
was rejected. He came back again and said, 
“You must apply again in a year.” With his 
coaching I did so. Again I was rejected. I 
didn’t have the advantage of a college training 


in architecture. But finally on the third applica¬ 
tion I was accepted. For a long time I felt 
quite proud of mentioning the fact that I was 
the only member of the American Institute of 
Architects in a large area outside of Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, and Cleveland. 

I received a visit from Mr. Reinhardt Demp- 
wolf (who is here) a few years later pointing 
out the error of my position. He said, “You 
should have a chapter in Erie. You should 
have more members of the Institute.” 

I readily accepted the suggestion and began at 
once to see if we couldn’t get men who were 
competent, to become members of the Institute. 
A number of boys had been trained in my own 
office and were taking business away from me. 
I found that they were mighty good fellows in 
spite of it all, and we were still always good 
friends. 

Following my election to Institute member¬ 
ship I was first assigned to the Buffalo Chapter 
but then Pennsylvania felt they ought to have 
me (I was such an important factor!), and I was 
transferred to the Pittsburgh Chapter. Then 
through the help of the Pittsburgh Chapter we 
selected enough men from my district to form 
a chapter, who entered the Institute through 
unanimous vote of the chapter. 

I don’t want to criticize this method, but I 
didn’t get in under it. I had pretty nearly to pass 
a college examination before I could get into the 
Institute. 

However, I do think that the new method is 
a splendid one, and should be followed out. It 
is a safe one if it is carefully worked as it was 
in Erie. 

As a result of this move we have a real, active 
chapter in Erie. We have all the architects as 
members of the chapter who are really eligible to 
Institute membership. 

We have tried as the State Association of The 
American Institute of Architects to encourage 
the organization of new chapters, but have not so 
far succeeded. It seems to me the error is that 
we want to cover too large a district with our 
chapters. I believe that just as soon as any one 
community has five members that can be made 
members of the Institute, there should be a chap¬ 
ter formed for that town or that immediate dis¬ 
trict, not trying to take in too large a territory. 

For instance, the Philadelphia Chapter covers 
a very large area and the outside members do 
not attend, at least very few of them do. 

We cover quite a large territory in Erie, but 
we can’t get any members outside of Erie. There 
are some good men in the district but they are 
too far away and they won’t come to Erie to at- 
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tend our meetings and therefore they are not 
members of the Institute. 

I suggest .that the Board consider this policy 
of establishing chapters rather than trying to 
■work for individual members. {Applause.) 

The President. Is there any other particu¬ 
lar business? 

Mr. Lord. I am glad to have heard Mr. 
Cody’s remarks. I think it will be helpful to 
those directors whose districts are composed so 
largely of state-wide chapters to have the senti¬ 
ment expressed here by some of the younger men, 
and to hear their feeling toward additional chap¬ 
ters in their state. I certainly appreciate that 
position. 

I don’t know how the other directors feel 
where they have conditions like those prevailing 
in my district as changed especially by the com¬ 
mittee this year. 

The President. Are there any further re¬ 
marks on this subject? 

Conference on Craftsmanship 

Mr. Ludlow. Mr. President, if I may 
again be permitted to refer to the recognition 
of craftsmanship, perhaps at the expense of 
being accused of a one-track mind, I should like 
to say that we had a very interesting and de¬ 
lightful meeting of the Presidents and Secre¬ 


taries of a number of the chapters, Wednes¬ 
day evening after the supper. We exchanged 
ideas and personally I got a great deal of valu¬ 
able information myself, and I hope that those 
who were there also got some suggestions^ as to 
methods and means of carrying on this kind of 
activity. 

Since that time I have learned that there were 
a number of Presidents, Secretaries, and other 
delegates, who were unable to attend that meet¬ 
ing and who perhaps would like to have further 
suggestions or information. I should like to 
extend a very cordial invitation to all such to 
whom my committee or I might be of any assist¬ 
ance in this very interesting matter, to com¬ 
municate with me personally or with any of the 
members of my committee. 

We have a great deal of valuable information 
collected in New York that may be of help to 
those chapters who believe that they would be 
interested in the awarding of certificates or other 
means of the recognition of craftsmanship. 

If I can, I shall be glad to meet you here, or 
you may feel perfectly at liberty to write to 
me and I shall take any pains and effort to try 
to serve you with the information derived from 
the experience we have had. 

The President. Is there any other business ? 

The Committee on Resolutions, Mr. Ellis 
F. Lawrence, Chairman, will report. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Judging from the few resolutions submitted to the 
Committee on Resolutions the various activities of 
the Institute are being most satisfactorily covered 
by our Board of Directors, our Committees and our 
executive staff. 

A resolution recently adopted by the Pittsburgh 
Chapter dealing with the organizing of Architectural 
Bureaus by the Y. M. C. A. and certain church asso¬ 
ciations was submitted by Mr. Ludlow, a delegate of 
that Chapter, for your Committee’s consideration. 
With the consent of Mr Ludlow, this matter is sub¬ 
mitted directly to the Board of Directors inasmuch as 
there has already been correspondence between some 
of these Church Associations and the Board seeking 
advice and cooperation. 

Cooperation with Architectural League 

At the request of three delegates from the New 
York Chapter, the following resolution has been pre¬ 
pared and is here presented for the consideration of 
the convention: 

“Resolved, That the Sixty-first Convention of The 
American Institute of Architects hereby expresses its 
interest in the Exhibition of Architecture and Alhed 
Arts to be held by the Architectural League of New 
York from April 15 to April 27, 1929, and its hope that 
this exhibition may become in reality, national and 
international in its scope, and be it further 


“Resolved, That the matter of cooperation be sub¬ 
mitted to the Board of Directors.” 

The President. That resolution is a little 
broader than the one passed. The last part of 
it has already been covered. 

Are you ready for action on this resolution? 
The resolution was adopted. 

Appreciation of Action of Carnegie Corporation 
Mr. Lawrence {continuing). I move the 
adoption of the following: 

“Whereas, The Carnegie Corporation has shown 
its continued interest in the work of the Committee 
on Education by expending the sum of $10,000 for the 
Summer School at Harvard University, be it 

“Resolved, That the Institute expresses its appre¬ 
ciation of this great assistance.” 

The motion was seconded and the resolution 
was adopted. 

Appreciation of Hospitality of St. Louis 
Mr. Lawrence. I move the adoption of the 
following: 

“Resolved, That the delegates here assembled ex¬ 
press their keen appreciation of the fine hospitality 
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extended them by the St. Louis Chapter which has 
made this Sixty-first Convention exceptionally enjoy¬ 
able, and be it further 

^ “Resolved, That the special thanks of the conven¬ 
tion is hereby extended to the various convention 
committees of the St. Louis Chapter, the Ladies’ Re¬ 
ception Committee, the Administrative Board of Con¬ 
trol of the City Art Museum and the Convention 
Bureau of St. Louis; be it further 

“Resolved, That there be recorded also the thanks 
of the Institute to the St. Louis Architectural Club for 
the contribution of their splendid edition of ‘Missouri’s 
Contribution to American Architecture.’ ” 

The resolution was seconded and adopted 
unanimously. {Applause.) 

Appreciation of Work of Officers and Directors 

Mr. Lawrence. Mr. President, I also move 
the adoption of the following; 

“Whereas, The officers and Board of Directors by 
diligent attention to their arduous duties have made 
of their year’s labor a distinguished contribution to 
the cause of Institute unity and efficiency, and 

“Whereas, The accomplishment of this has been 
secured only by great sacrifices of time and by patient 
thorough search for right solutions of the many prob¬ 
lems involved, and 

“Whereas, This is especially shown in the exhaus¬ 
tive and constructive report of the Board which has 
made this convention unusually profitable and orderly; 
be it 

“Resolved, That The American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects in Sixty-first Convention assembled does hereby 
offer its sincere appreciation and thanks to the officers, 
the Board and all those working with and for it; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That this convention hereby approves 
the work of the Board and the officers for the past 
year.” 

The President. Do I hear a second to the 
motion ? 

The motion, put hy Mr. Lawrence, was sec¬ 
onded and carried unanimously. {Applause.) 

Mr. Lawrence. Before surrendering to the 
President I should like Mr. Emerson to say 
something he has in mind. 

Tribute to Milton B. Medary, Retiring 
President 

Mr. W^illiam Emerson. I have asked for 
this opportunity to express what I know is not 
merely a personal opinion but voices a feel¬ 
ing shared by every member of the Board, as 
well as of the convention. The privilege of 
such personal relations as our period of service 
on the Board offers, comes all too rarely in our 
lives, but the privilege is all the more valued 
for its rarity. I consequently wish to express 
from the Board the sense of very particular ap¬ 
preciation for our President that his patience with 


our personal prejudices, his wisdom in guiding 
our varying judgments, his illuminating logic in 
analyzing our many problems have so amply de¬ 
served. But above and beyond such a tribute to 
such unusual qualities, I should like to offer a 
tribute of affection to the man whose human 
understanding and sympathy have won all our 
hearts. {Prolonged applause.) 

The President. I may only say how greatly 
I appreciate what has been said. 


This is the last business session of this con¬ 
vention and if there is any business it should 
be brought up now, otherwise we shall have the 
afternoon for ourselves and the convention will 
convene at the Art Museum at eight-thirty this 
evening and at that time there will be purely 
the award of medals, the announcement of Fel¬ 
lowships, of which there are none, the report of 
tellers, the elections announced, and the induc¬ 
tion of the President into office, with a formal 
reception following. 

^V^ile the Sixty-first Convention will not be 
adjourned until this evening, its business is prac¬ 
tically adjourned with the close of this session. 

The State Architect’s Office—New York 

Mr. Hewlett. Mr. President, before we 
adjourn this session, I think it would be very 
desirable to have Mr. Kohn tell us a little some¬ 
thing about the situation that exists in the state 
of New York in regard to the State Architect’s 
Office and the subordination of the Architectural 
Department to the Engineering Agencies of the 
state. 

The President. We shall be very glad to 
hear from Mr. Kohn. 

Mr. Kohn made a statement {which he re¬ 
quested be off the record) with respect to the 
New York State Architect's Office. 

The President. I am sure we have been 
glad to hear from Mr. Kohn, especially those 
individual chapters which responded so fully 
to the request which came from the New York 
Chapter for action. It is a pleasure to know that 
they have heard this report and know just what 
the result of this effort may have been. 

Mr. Hewlett. I just want to seize this 
opportunity to speak of the great work of our 
fellow member, Albert L. Brockway of Syra¬ 
cuse. For a great many years he has been the 
watchdog, as it were, of the Institute’s interests 
in legislation at Albany and he has given a great 
deal of unselfish devotion to this subject. I 
therefore should like to have that recorded. 
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Extension of Collaboration 

Mr. Arthur C. Holden. I am venturing 
only to pass out a suggestion half-formed in my 
mind because I would like to put it before the 
number of minds who are here today with the 
idea that they might evolve something out of it. 

We have for two years at our annual con¬ 
vention discussed collaboration with the allied 
arts. I want to suggest a broadening of the idea 
of collaboration, possibly, Mr. Chairman, with 
the view of making it the subject of one of our 
annual conventions. I refer particularly to the 
consideration of those things which are the ob¬ 
stacles to good architecture. I think that we 
as architects might devote ourselves to discover¬ 
ing the means whereby we might collaborate 
with some of the forces which are at present 
making for bad architecture with the view that 
those forces might be turned to account to pro¬ 
duce a better American architecture. 

Just let me illustrate. The St. Louis Chapter 
took us around the city in automobiles and we 
saw some of the most beautiful houses and some 
of the most beautiful buildings that any of us 
have ever seen, even those of us who come from 
New York. But, I submit, we had to look at 
them in the same way that we look at our most 
beautiful buildings in New York. 

We frequently hear a great deal of talk about 
architecture and efficiency. Well, it goes some¬ 
thing like this: “You architects should take a 
lesson from the automobile industry.” We archi¬ 
tects should take a lesson from the good old 
horse. You know the horse wore blinders like 
this {illustrating). If we are going to look at 
our great works of architecture today, we have 
got to wear old-fashioned horse blinders so that 
when we look at a work of architecture we shut 
out those things which surround it. 

The idea that I am driving at and which I 
say is not mature in my own mind is: Can we 
not in convention assembled and can we not 
through our committees preceding that conven¬ 
tion so direct our thought that we may arrive 
at substantial suggestions about making ourselves 
factors in controlling those surroundings that 
compel us to put on our blinders? 

There is one particular field in which I have 
been privileged to do a little research, and that 
is in the field of building finance. I am only 
going to use that as an illustration because I 
think it will be very clear to you. 

When you went out with the St. Louis Chap¬ 
ter in their automobiles, after you had seen a 
beautiful house, there was a little stretch, when 
you went past something else. I am perfectly 


certain that some of you had your hosts say to 
you, “Isn’t it a shame that they build those 
things right out here among those beautiful 
houses ?” 

The reason those other houses are built is be¬ 
cause they are financed and paid for. Why are 
they financed? Because the agencies in control 
of finance don’t know any better. And why 
don’t they? Because the American Institute of 
Architects has never told them that they have 
an interest in the subject or anything to con¬ 
tribute. 

I submit that we as architects have something 
to do in controlling finance and in controlling 
city development, and if we can apply ourselves 
helpfully, not in the spirit of know-it-all, or you 
must build everything beautifully, but in the 
spirit of analysis, finding out what the prob¬ 
lem of the little builder is, what the problem of 
the jerry-builder is, what the problem of the 
speculative builder is, and then apply our knowl¬ 
edge of building, going to our brothers in finance 
and saying, “It is uneconomic, it is wasteful, it 
is a loss for you to finance this type of project, 
we can by study show you what can be done,” 
it will some day not be necessary for an architect 
to go out in St. Louis, in New York, in New Or¬ 
leans, in Hawaii, and wear blinders. {Applause.) 

The President. The convention floor is 
open for any matter that the convention wishes 
to present. 

Texas Experiment—Remarks of Mr. Cameron 

Mr. Cameron. Apropos the suggestion of 
Mr. Holden which we have listened to with a 
great deal of interest, I am wondering if the 
explanation of a little experiment we are making 
in our young chapter at San Antonio would not 
be of interest to most of you. 

I failed a moment ago, in explaining the 
beauties and wonders of our native city, to say 
that it was a town of approximately 300,000 
people. It is in general the size of our smaller 
centers, spotted all over the nation, and I presume 
that all of us are confronted with the same prob¬ 
lem; that is, the problem of speculative building, 
where lumber yards provide plan service to 
builders, and we see our beautiful landscapes and 
hillsides covered with a class of architecture that 
we would not want to claim as our own. It is 
disgraceful to the community and leads architects 
who are displaying their wares to the public to 
go up side streets rather than the otherwise beau¬ 
tiful streets that are filled with architectural 
monstrosities. 

We have a condition in our city where there 
are houses costing from $5,000 up to $25,000 and 
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$30,000 being builded, being financed, being 
planned by lumber companies, or being builded 
by contractors who are financed by these lumber 
companies. This problem, I am sure, is one 
that every architect here has to contend with, 
particularly those who do residence work. 

We have tried a little experiment. We have 
gone to the root of this evil in an attempt to 
straighten out the matter and help our city and 
try to maintain the old atmosphere that we con¬ 
tend is still there hut somewhat dormant. 

We went to the root of the evil, calling in the 
lumber companies, who we knew were behind 
these monstrosities. We called them into a con¬ 
ference and urged that they employ architects 
to design the buildings that they were to finance. 
They refused at first to do this but said they 
were willing to cooperate with us in every pos¬ 
sible way. Several months ago five o'f our 
largest lumber companies combined into one big 
concern and the president of that concern said 
to us that he was putting in a plan service com¬ 
posed of an architect and six or seven draftsmen 
and that he was to operate this until the first 
of the year; and that if we cared to form a small 
corporation and undertake the handling of this 
bureau, it would be ours. 

I realize that this would be somewhat the 
plan of the small house bureau of our Institute, 
and yet most of the plans produced by that small 
house bureau are not adaptable to conditions in 
our country where the rooms are much larger 
and the ceilings much higher than you would 
get in other communities. 

So far have we been able to carry out our 
plan of cooperation with these people lately, that 
they came to us a short time ago and said, “Now 
you have been telling us what a fine group of 
architects and what good designers you had. 
We are to undertake the building of thirty-two 
homes at once, costing between $15,000 and 
$25,000. We are not going to turn this over 
to our bureau, but we have made a definite de¬ 
cision that no houses costing over $10,000 will 
be built by this bureau or designed by it. Every¬ 
thing else will be referred to legitimate archi¬ 
tects and members of your chapter. On these 
thirty-two houses we are to build we want you 
to select the architects for the houses; they will 
be built on one street, and we want you to build 
such houses as you think ought to be built from 
a speculative standpoint.” 

We immediately had a conference in our chap¬ 
ter and decided that each architect of our sixteen 
firms would be given two of these houses to do. 
As you all realize, some of the architects in a 
chapter of sixteen firms are good and some not 


so good. Probably a half dozen of those men 
are capable of designing really clever houses; 
the others not quite so good, and some worse. 

We formed a committee of three men in 
whom we have confidence to edit the plans and 
designs of all the houses that will be done by 
this group of architects, in order that the design 
of all houses to be built by us would be har¬ 
monized. 

The plan is working out fine. We have two 
houses now under construction, two other sets 
of plans made, and the third architect is now 
doing his two houses. We selected our best firms 
to do the first four houses, and the next two 
houses are being done by another good firm, and 
as we go down the list and find some man who 
can’t quite do the work that he ought to do, our 
little committee goes in and says, “Now we have 
been working with these other architects and 
we want to offer you a suggestion so that this 
whole bunch of houses on both sides of the street 
will be harmonized and of nice proportions.” 

To those who do good work, of course, we 
have little to say. Those who don’t do such 
good work we will help on their plans and de¬ 
signs all we can. 

The thing I am trying to bring out in this 
statement is that every one of you has a similar 
problem in your community. You are confronted 
with all sorts of houses and have all sorts of 
designs that are ruining our towns and cities. 

I wonder if the little experiment we are try¬ 
ing is not worth while to you, to get the lum¬ 
ber companies together who are financing and 
building these buildings or financing the build¬ 
ing companies who are building them, and ask 
that your chapter undertake the designing or 
carrying out of this program. 

It is true that on these thirty-two houses we 
are not giving quite the service in the way of 
details that you would give the ordinary client. 
We are designing and planning them and mak¬ 
ing a certain number of details. We are getting 
a smaller fee than we would ordinarily get, and 
we have given notice that when those thirty- 
two houses are finished we would do no more 
work on such a basis, that we were doing it as 
an experiment and with the idea of showing the 
lumber people and the contractors that they can’t 
get by without good architectural service, that if 
they will let an architect design their houses that 
they are going to build and sell, the architect’s 
service will repay them many times in the profits 
they would get and that the public buying the 
houses would have a better investment in the 
years to come than one just designed in a hap¬ 
hazard fashion as has been done in the past. 
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I think the plan is working out all right. 
Only a few days before I left they came to us 
with a development of forty houses in addition to 
the other program. We notified them that we 
would have to -have five per cent on that pro¬ 
gram, whereas we were getting only three per 
cent on the other program and throwing in our 
supervision in order to get the plan started. 

On the proposition of small houses costing less 
than $10,000 each, they have offered us the op¬ 
portunity of taking over that department, headed 
by some one of our members, and we are con¬ 
sidering that very, very much. We think if we 
get in there and design and plan those little 
houses, no matter if they cost only four or five 
thousand apiece, and get some decent design and 
plan that not only will our community be bene¬ 
fited but the individuals who buy the houses and 
the companies that lend money on the houses will 
also be much benefited. 

That is the program we have. If it is of any 
value to you gentlemen I hope you will use it. 
The experiment is working out and we are very 
much pleased with the results of what we are 
doing. 

There is one other thing I should like to bring 
up. I noticed in the report of the Board of 
Directors under Membership Statistics that 34 
of our members have passed away since the 
last convention. This is a rather heavy toll on 
our membership. Many of the faces you have 
been seeing from year to year are gone. This 
coming year we will have the same thing happen 
to us. Ten of these men were Fellows, sixteen 
of them were members, seven were honorary 
members, and one was an honorary corresponding 
member. 

I should like for the Secretary, if it would 
please the President, to read the names of those 
who have passed away and suggest that we stand 
in silence for just a moment in memory of those 
who have left us. 

The President. It is so ordered. 

The Secretary {reading). 


Fellows 


A. B. Benton 
A. C. Bruce 
John F. Capen 
E. O. Fallis 
Alfred B. Harlow 


George H. Helmle 
Henry R. Marshall 
James Rush Marshall 
Martin Roche 
Howard Sill 


Members 

Charles E. Bearden F. W. Krelle 
Charles F. Brunckhorst Earl G. Park 
A. E. Doyle Charles O. Pfeil 

Gilbert N. Edson Hugh Roberts 

Charles A. Ferguson F. Joseph Untersee 

A. Burch FitzSimons Oman H. Waltz 

Clyde Wetmore Kelly Charles B. Waterhouse 
Henry A. Koelble Charles Peter Weeks 

Honorary Members 

Howard C. Butler William Paul Gerhard 
James W. Ellsworth Edward S. Morse 

B. E. Fernow W. A. Roebling 

Charles L. Freer 


Honorary Corresponding Member 
Gabriel von Seidl 


The Institute stood in silent tribute to the 
memory of the deceased members. 

Consultative Service 

Mr. Cody. With regard to the remarks just 
made, I should like to have the new Board’s 
attention called to the minutes of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania State Association for 1927 in which there 
is a paper by Mr. Julian Millard, the Penn¬ 
sylvania State Architect, on Consultative Serv¬ 
ice, which we would like very much to have 
become a subject for discussion at future Insti¬ 
tute meetings. 

The President. It is so recorded. 

I should like to remind you that the polls are 
open until one o’clock. 

If there is no further business, a motion to 
adjourn this session until this evening is in order. 

A motion was regularly made, seconded and 
carried that the meeting adjourn, and the meet¬ 
ing adjourned at \2 noon. 


May Eighteenth—Noonday Session 

A luncheon meeting of the Convention on the roof of the Hotel Chase followed the morning 
session. Mr. O. C. Harn of the Producers’ Council spoke upon “Cooperation between Architect 
and Material Producer.” 


May Eighteenth- 

The final session was called to order at 9:15 
p. m., in the City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
President Milton B. Medary presiding. 


-Evening Session 

The President. This is the final session of 
the Sixty-first Convention of The American In¬ 
stitute of Architects, and it is devoted particularly 
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to the making of certain awards. The American 
Institute of Architects meets here and, through its 
Committee on Allied Arts, awards a medal for 
distinguished achievement in the fine arts and 
one for distinguished achievement in craftsman¬ 
ship. 

I am going to ask the Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Allied Arts, Mr. Hewlett, to make 
the citations in each case. 

The Fine Arts Medal—Citation by Mr. Hewlett 

Mr. Hewlett. The Committee on Allied 
Arts this year after careful consideration pro¬ 
poses the name of Mr. H. Siddons Mowbray, 
mural painter, for the award of the Institute 
medal of fine arts. Mr. Mowbray was one of 
those men, painters of but little experience in 
decorative work, who at the time of the Chicago 
World’s Fair was called into the service of 
beautifying the buildings of that fair. 

During the intervening thirty years or more, 
he achieved an unequalled place among the mural 
painters of this country. His works include the 
decoration of the University Club in New York 
and of the Morgan Library in New York. 

During the past year Mr. Mowbray has 
passed away. We planned to have Mrs. 
Mowbray here tonight to receive his medal, but 
she was unable to come. At the present time in 
the Century Club in New York a memorial ex¬ 
hibition is being held of the works of H. Siddons 
Mowbray, and we request, Mr. President, that 
this medal be handed back to our custody in order 
that it may be presented to Mrs. Mowbray in 
connection with that exhibition. 

The President. In accordance with the 
wishes of this Committee and due to the circum¬ 
stances I am going to hand the medal to Mr. 
Hewlett who will present it to Mrs. Mowbray 
in New York. 

Mr. Hewlett. I would say in regard to this 
presentation that Mr. C. Grant LaFarge, the 
retired Chairman of the Committee on Allied 
Arts, son of John LaFarge, our greatest and 
first mural painter, has been asked to make this 
presentation to Mrs. Mowbray. {Applause.) 

The Craftsmanship Medal—Citation by Mr. 

Hewlett 

The President. I will ask Mr. Hewlett 
to read the citation for the medal for distinguished 
achievement in craftsmanship. 

Mr. Hewlett. Mr. President, your Com¬ 
mittee recommends that the craftsmanship medal 
be awarded to Mr. William D. Gates of Chi¬ 
cago, Master of Terra Cotta and Faience. In 
the early days of his career, Mr. Gates collabo¬ 
rated sympathetically with Louis Sullivan, and 


he is generally recognized today as the leader in 
these crafts throughout the Middle West. 

Mr. Gates, will you allow me to present you 
to the President? {Applause.) 

The President presented Mr. Gates with the 
Medal for Craftsmanship. {Applause.) 

Acceptance of Medal by Mr. Gates 

Mr. Gates. Mr. President, my only regret 
is that I neglected to bring my wife to hear that 
introductory speech. It was a sad mistake on 
my part. 

I may say that to a man who has lived as 
long as I have lived, until his feet have outlasted 
his head, and can still continue to bring him to 
points of this kind where the head is needed, who 
has lived after his span of life is up, lived until 
he can look forward only to the roses on the 
coffin lid, an incident of this kind is certainly 
very gratifying. 

The roses come when the eyes are closed and 
when the senses are dulled, but you gentlemen 
have sent your flowers while the eyes can still 
see and the senses can still feel. 

I have been very much embarrassed to know 
why I was honored with this medal. I have 
been for well over four decades in my life closely 
associated with the gentlemen of your craft. They 
have been very joyous years. The problems that 
we have had to work out we have labored side 
by side, heart to heart, to accomplish. Why 
this should come to me has been a puzzle. In 
thinking it over, I am inclined to think that it 
is largely because of the fact that I surrounded 
myself with the men I did, that I was able to 
gather together men who were enthusiastic in 
their work, who put something of their individ¬ 
uality into it, and who took the drawings that 
you men made and put their enthusiasm and some 
little of their individuality into them. 

I shall take this medal back to those men 
who have worked with me in thorough team 
work, working with you gentlemen on your 
plans. 

I am impressed with the thought that it is 
like the composite picture; you know they im¬ 
pose one negative after another for a very brief 
interval over a sensitive paper, and the result is 
a composite that is like no one of the pictures 
imposed and yet has something of each one. I 
think our work is something of that kind, and 
I think this loyal lot of men I have had with 
me have worked faithfully, each one intent in 
making the work that you gentlemen have desig¬ 
nated into lasting and beautiful form. 

I think also perhaps I should take it back to 
the twenty-five terra cotta companies that make 
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the national terra cotta society. They have all 
been working, and they are as much entitled to 
it as I. They were perhaps in a sense humorists. 
Each one in applying for a charter stated that 
he was going to run a concern for pecuniary 
purposes. They never have done that. They 
are all enthusiasts. The clay workers are en¬ 
thusiasts. 

This comes to me now and comes to them, 
and I take it for them as something that is very 
generous on your part and something that is 
extremely gratifying and is thoroughly appre¬ 
ciated. {Applause.) 

The President. The American Institute of 
Architects at its annual conventions elects cer¬ 
tain chosen honorary members, and certain hon¬ 
orary corresponding members. Those chosen for 
the honorary membership are nominated by the 
Committee on Allied Arts, those for honorary 
corresponding membership by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Those names are balloted 
on in conjunction with the balloting for the 
election of officers of the Institute for the en¬ 
suing year. 

I am therefore going to call upon Mr. Louis 
Mullgardt, Chairman of the Tellers, to report 
the results of the election for officers and for 
honorary and honorary corresponding members. 

After that Mr. Hewlett will read the cita¬ 
tions in the case of the honorary members, and 
Mr. Watson, Vice-Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, will read those in connec¬ 
tion with the honorary corresponding members, 
and the certificates of election will be handed to 
those two chairmen. 

Mr. Louis Mullgardt read the report of the 
Tellers, as follows: 

Report on the Election of Officers, Directors, 

Honorary Members and Honorary Corres¬ 
ponding Members 

The Tellers have the honor to report that a 
total of 225 ballots were cast and the results 
were as follows: 

President and Director 

C. Herrick Hammond, Chicago, 114. 

William L. Steele, Sioux City, Iowa, 110. 

Giving Mr. Hammond a plurality of 4 votes. 
First Vice-President and Director 

J. Monroe Hewlett, Brooklyn. 

Elected by plurality vote. 

Second Vice-President and Director 

Wm. J. Sayward, Atlanta, i48. 

Goldwin Goldsmith, Lawrence, Kansas, 74. 

Giving Mr. Sayward a plurality of 74 votes. 


Secretary and Director 

Frank C. Baldwin, Washington, D. C. 
Elected by plurality vote. 

Treasurer and Director 

Edwin Bergstrom, Los Angeles. 

Elected by plurality vote. 

Director, First District 

Charles D. Maginnis, Boston. 

Elected by plurality vote. 

Director, Second District 

Charles Butler, New York. 

Elected by plurality vote. 

Director, Sixth District 

Louis La Beaume, St. Louis. 

Elected by plurality vote. 

The following Honorary Members were 
elected by a four-fifths majority vote: 

Honorary Members 
Royal Cortissoz 
Walter S. Brewster 
Frederick Paul Keppel 
Hermon A. MacNeil 
Herbert Adams 
Lee Lawrie 
Ezra Winter 
J. C. Nichols 
Jules Guerin 
Bancel La Farge 

The following Honorary Corresponding Mem¬ 
bers were elected by a four-fifths majority vote: 

Honorary Corresponding Members 
Bernardo Morales, Santiago, Chile. 

Alberto Coni Molina, Buenos Aires, Argen¬ 
tine. 

Raul J. Alvarez, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 
Raul J. Fitte, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 
Francisco Squirru, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 
Cart De Lafontaine, London, England. 

M. Littman, Stuttgart, Germany. 

Peter Behrens, Vienna, Austria. 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. W. Farrier 
R. O. Bolder 
E. R. Froese 
E. S. Klein 
E. E. Christopher 
W. O. Mullgardt^ 
Chairman 
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The President. You have heard the re¬ 
port of the Tellers. I declare the gentlemen 
named elected. We will now ask Mr. Hewlett 
to read the citations in the case of those elected 
as honorary members. 

Citations of Honorary Members 

Royal Cortissoz of New York. Mr. Cor- 
tissoz is the Art Editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune. For the past thirty years he has been 
recognized as one of America’s most’ discerning 
writers and critics of architecture, painting and 
sculpture. 

Walter S. Brewster of Chicago. Mr. 
Brewster is a notbale figure among the men of 
affairs of the Middle West, a patron of the Arts 
in the broadest sense. He was a founder of the 
Foundation for Architecture and Landscape 
Architecture at Lake Forest, Illinois, and has 
recently become a trustee of The American 
Academy in Rome. 

Frederick Paul Keppel of New York. Af¬ 
ter years of useful service as Dean of the School 
of Arts of Columbia University, Mr. Keppel be¬ 
came the head of the Carnegie Foundation. His 
sympathetic appreciation of the educational un¬ 
dertakings of the Institute has been a most im¬ 
portant factor in the helpful attitude of this 
Foundation. 

Jesse Clyde Nichols of Kansas City, Mo. 
For outstanding efforts and results in encourag¬ 
ing and developing architecture and city plan¬ 
ning, and for his work on The National Park 
and Planning Commission for the City of Wash¬ 
ington. 

Hermon a. MacNeil of College Point, Long 
Island. Mr. MacNeil’s sculptural achievements 
have been notably architectural in character and 
include important monuments in New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 

Herbert Adams, New York sculptor. Mr. 
Adams has been president of the National Sculp¬ 
ture Society and of the National Academy of 
Design. He is the author of many distinguished 
monuments in various parts of the country. 

Mr. Lee Lawrie of New York, sculptoT. 
Mr. Lawrie’s sculptural work which forms so 
vital a part of the Nebraska State Capitol has 
already been recognized in the award of the 
Institute’s Fine Arts Medal. He is one of the 
artists whose association with the Institute as 
an Honorary Member will, we believe, materi¬ 
ally aid the principle of collaboration in the arts. 

Ezra Winter of New York, mural painter. 
Mr. Winter is a Fellow of The American 
Academy in Rome, a deep student of painting in 
relation to architecture. His works include dec¬ 


orations of the Cunard Building in New York 
and the Eastman Theater in Rochester. 

Jules Guerin of New York, mural painter. 
Director of Color in collaboration with the 
aichitects who designed the San Francisco Ex¬ 
position. Decorator of the Lincoln Memorial 
and other notable works of architecture. 

Bancel La Farge. Mt. Carmel, Conn. 
Mural painter and maker of stained glass and 
mosaic. A distinguished and learned artist who 
is carrying on the traditions of his great father, 
John La Farge. 

The President. Mr. Hewlett, I hand you 
the certificates of honorary membership for the 
names of these men you have just cited. 

Mr. Emerson, Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, had to return today, and 
the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Watson, will make the 
citations. It is peculiarly fitting that Mr. Wat¬ 
son should make these citations as many of them 
are the result of our contact last year with the 
Congress of Architects in South America, and 
Mr. Watson has been one of the outstanding 
members of the profession who has brought 
about the extraordinarily friendly relations be¬ 
tween our architects in the North and those of 
South America. {Applause.) 

Citations of Honorary Corresponding Members 

Mr. Watson. The Committee of Foreign 
Relations has the honor to present the names of 
the following distinguished architects for honor¬ 
ary corresponding membership. 

Lieutenant Cart De Lafontaine, Lon¬ 
don, England, an architect already internation¬ 
ally distinguished, whose effective and friendly 
services to our delegates at the last International 
Congress merit our lasting gratitude. 

Professor Max Littman, Stuttgart, Ger¬ 
many, architect of the State Theater and Opera 
Group at Stuttgart, justly regarded as the most 
perfect group of its kind in existence. 

Professor Peter Behrens, Vienna, Austria, 
an architect who has succeeded in giving a par¬ 
ticular quality of beauty to his designs for indus¬ 
trial buildings. 

We also have the honor to present the names 
of five distinguished South American architects. 
These men while eminent among the practitioners 
of their respective countries are here presented 
for the proposed honor because of the special 
service each has rendered to the profession 
through his labors in the organization of the 
Pan-American Congress of Architects. 

Chosen by their colleagues for leadership in 
this important work, they have rendered signal 
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service to the cause of international good will 
and the advancement of the art of architecture. 

Senor Bernardo Morales, Santiago, Chile. 
President of the Association of Architects of 
Chile, and distinguished member of the faculty 
of the school of architecture of the University of 
Chile. 

Senor Alberto Coni Molina, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine, Past President Central Society of 
Architects of Buenos Aires, distinguished mem¬ 
ber of the faculty of Buenos Aires, Past Presi¬ 
dent of the Executive Committee of the Pan- 
American Congress of Architects, and member 
of the permanent committee of the same. 

Senor Raul J. Alvarez, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine, distinguished architect, professor in 
the faculty of the Department of Architecture of 
the University of Buenos Aires, and Past Secre¬ 
tary of the Central Society of Architects of 
Buenos Aires. 

Senor Raul J. Fitte, Buenos Aires, distin¬ 
guished architect and professor of the faculty of 
the University of Buenos Aires, member of the 
permanent committee of the International Con¬ 
gress of Architects and President of the Third 
Pan-American Congress of Architects. 

Senor Francisco Squirru, Buenos Aires, 
distinguished architect. Secretary of the Third 
Pan-American Congress of Architects, a devoted 
friend and constant worker for continued friendly 
relations between the two Americas. {Applause.) 

The President. Mr. Watson, I hand you 
the certificates for these honorary members. 

It is now my pleasant duty to surrender the 


responsibility for the office you have entrusted to 
me for the last two years to your new President. 
He needs no introduction. I now introduce the 
new President. 

Mr. Pendleton. I should like to move that 
Mr. Hammond be made unanimously the Presi¬ 
dent of the American Institute of Architects. 

The motion was seconded and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

Mr. C. Herrick Hammond took the chair. 

The President. Mr. Medary started the 
convention with a unanimous vote and I am 
happy to see it end with a unanimous vote. It 
has been my great pleasure and privilege to have 
served the Institute under three Presidents: 
William B. Faville, D. Everett Waid, and Mil- 
ton B. Medary. It will be a tremendous task to 
follow in the footsteps of Mr. Medary and to 
carry on as he has. However, he has given us 
a wonderful example to follow. I have a splen¬ 
did Board to work with, and with their support 
and the wholehearted support of all in the In¬ 
stitute, we will do our best, which is all that can 
be asked of us. 

I want Mr. Medary to know that his inspira¬ 
tion and his example will be with us all the 
time. We are going to strive to carry out the 
objects of the Institute and to set an example to 
all practitioners so that the profession will be 
of ever increasing service to society. 

I thank you all. It is now time to close the 
convention. 


Adjournment 

The President. I hereby declare the Sixty-first Annual Convention of the American In¬ 
stitute of Architects adjourned. (Applause.) 

The meeting adjourned at 9:45 p. m. 
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APPENDIX 1 

Report of the Committee on Credentials 

The Committee on Credentials has the honor to 
report on the examination of the credentials and shows 
the accredited delegates and proxies representing 
various Chapters of the American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects in the Sixty-first Annual Convention to be as 
follows: 

DELEGATES EX-OFFICIO 

Milton B. Medary.President 

William Emerson (Chapter Delegate) 

First Vice-President 

C. Herrick Hammond .Second Vice-President 

Frank C. Baldwin.Secretary 

Edwin Bergstrom. Treasurer 

Goldwin Goldsmith. Director 

J. Monroe Hewlett (Chapter Delegate).-Director 

F. Ellis Jackson (Chapter Delegate).Director 

A. H. Albertson (Chapter Delegate). -Director 

Paul A. Davis, III. Director 

Myron Hunt. ^ . Director 

William H, Lord (Chapter Delegate).—Director 

Olle J. Lorehn.Director 

Dalton J V. Snyder (Chapter Delegate).Director 

Henry H. Kendall (Chapter Delegate)....Past President 
Irving K. Pond...Past President 

D. Everett Waid.Past President 

DELEGATES AND ALTERNATES 
Alabama Chapter: 

Entitled to three delegates. One delegate present: 
Jackson C. Halstead. 

Arkansas Chapter: 

Entitled to three delegates. Two delegates present: 
John P. Almand, Lawson L. Delony. 

Baltimore Chapter: 

Entitled to three delegates. Two delegates present: 
Laurence Hall Fowler, Henry S. T. White. 

Boston Chapter: 

Entitled to twelve delegates. Nine delegates present: 
Frank A. Bourne, William Emerson, Ralph T. Jack- 
son, Henry H. Kendall, Hubert G. Ripley, Arthur H. 
Smith, Arthur W. Rice with proxy for Chas. Maginnis, 
Timothy Walsh with proxy for Edward Hoyt, Robert 
P. Bellows with proxy for H. Daland Chandler. 
Brooklyn Chapter: 

Entitled to five delegates. Five delegates present: 
J. Monroe Hewlett, Arthur R. Koch, Frederick W. 
Monckmeyer, T. E. Snook, Thomas E. Snook, Jr. 
Buffalo Chapter: 

Entitled to four delegates. One delegate present: 
Louis Greenstein. 

Central Illinois Chapter: 

Entitled to three delegates. Two delegates present: 
L. H. Provine, J. M. White. 

Central Ne<LV York Chapter: 

Entitlted to five delegates. Three delegates present: 
Paul Hueber, Clarence A. Martin, Clement R. New¬ 
kirk. 


Chicago Chapter: 

Entitled to twelve delegates. Twelve delegates 
present: Harry H. Bentley, Pierre Blouke, John C. 
Bollenbacher, Howard L. Cheney, C. W. Farrier, Al¬ 
fred H. Granger, Henry K. Holsman, R. C. Llewellyn, 
V. A. Matteson, Earl H. Reed, Richard E. Schmidt, 
Harry B. Wheelock. 

Cincinnati Chapter: 

Entitled to four delegates. Four delegates present: 
Chas. F. Cellarius, A. C. Denison, Frederick W. Gar¬ 
ber, Ernest Pickering. 

Cleveland Chapter: 

Entitled to seven delegates. Five delegates pres¬ 
ent: Francis Bacon, Abram Garfield, James M. Hamil¬ 
ton, Charles Morris, P. L. Small. 

Colorado Chapter: 

Entitled to four delegates: Four delegates present: 
Wm. Dubois, R. H. Ervin, F. H. Potter, Frank W. 
Frewen, Jr. 

Columbus Chapter: 

Entitled to three delegates. Three delegates pres¬ 
ent: Ralph Charles Kempton, Wilfred A Paine, How¬ 
ard Dwight Smith. 

Connecticut Chapter: 

Entitled to three delegates. Two delegates present: 
Edward B. Caldwell, Jr., Harold H. Davis. 

Dayton Chapter: 

Entitled to three delegates. One delegate present: 
Gustave A. Niehus. 

Detroit Chapter: 

Entitled to six delegates. Six delegates present: 
Alexander G. Donaldson, Emil Lorch, J. Philip Mc¬ 
Donnell, Wm. G. Malcomson, Henry F. Stanton, Dal¬ 
ton J. V. Snyder. 

Erie Chapter: 

Entitled to two delegates. Two delegates present: 
C. Paxton Cody, J. Howard Hicks. 

Florida Chapter: 

Entitled to four delegates. Two delegates present: 
Clare C. Hosmer, Rudolph Weaver with proxy for 
Mellen Greeley. 

Georgia Chapter: 

Entitled to three delegates. Three delegates pres¬ 
ent: Harold Bush-Brown, Hal F. Hentz, William J. 
Sayward. 

Grand Rapids Chapter: 

Entitled to two delegates. Two delegates present: 
Frederick S. Robinson, Victor E. Thebaud. 

Hawaii Chapter: 

Entitled to two delegates. One delegate present: 
Herbert Cohen with proxy for Ralph A. Fishbourne. 

Indiana Chapter: 

Entitled to three delegates. Three delegates pres¬ 
ent: George W. Allen, Merritt Harrison, D. J. Zim¬ 
merman. 
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Io<wa Chapter: 

Entitled to four delegates. Four delegates present: 
W. J. Brown, Vernon F. Tinsley, Oren Thomas, Frank 
E. Wetherell. 

Kansas Chapter: 

Entitled to three delegates. Three delegates pres¬ 
ent: H. G. Overend, Charles Shaver, Ralph E. 
Scamell. 

Kansas City Chapter: 

Entitled to four delegates. Three delegates pres¬ 
ent: Robert O. Boiler, Edward B. Delk, Edward W. 
Tanner. 


Philadelphia Chapter: 

Entitled to twelve delegates. Eleven delegates pres¬ 
et: Victor D. Abel with proxy for John P. B. Sinkler, 
D. Knickerbacker Boyd, Clarence W. Brazer, Irwin 
T Catharine, Walter T. Karcher, Albert Kelsey, 
Warren P. Laird, Geo. I. Lovatt, Wra. L. Plack 
Walter H. Thomas, Frank R. Watson. 

Pittsburgh Chapter: 

Entitled to six delegates. Six delegates present: 
Lamont H. Button, Sidney F. Heckert, Sr., Thomas 
Wm Ludlow, M. Nirdlinger, E. J. Weber, Lawrence 
Wolfe. 


Kentucky Chapter: 

Entitled to four delegates. Three delegates pres¬ 
ent: H. M. King, Ossian P. Ward, Hermann Wisch- 
meyer. 

Louisiana Chapter: 

Entitled to three delegates. Three delegates pres¬ 
ent: F. Julius Dreyfous, Arthur Feitel, Francis J. 
MacDonnell. 

Minnesota Chapter: 

Entitled to five delegates. Five delegates present: 
Edwin H. Brown, F. G. German, Robert T. Jones, 
Roy Childs Jones, F. M. Mann. 

Montana Chapter: 

Entitled to two delegates. No delegates present. 
Nebraska Chapter: 

Entitled to three delegates. Three delegates pres¬ 
ent: Thomas R. Kimball, J. Dow Sandham, Louis W. 
Smetana. 

Ne^ta Jersey Chapter: 

Entitled to seven delegates. Six delegates present: 
Cornelius V. R. Bogert with proxy for Henry Baech- 
lin, C. W. Fairweather, Ernest H. Fougner, Arnold 
H. Moses, Harry T. Stephens, Seymour Williams. 
Ne^ York Chapter: 

Entitled to twenty-two delegates. Eighteen dele- 
ptes present: Dwight James Baum, William A. Bor¬ 
ing, John T. Boyd, Jr., Charles Butler with proxy for 
Sullivan W. Jones, Harry F. Cunningham, Edward 
S. Hewitt, Arthur C. Holden, Parker Morse Hooper, 
Julian Clarence Levi, Electus D. Litchfield, William 
O. Ludlow with proxy for H. Van B. Magonigle, 
Kenneth M. Murchison, Kenneth K. Stowell, Hobart 
B. Upjohn with proxy for Ernest Flagg, Stephen F. 
Voorhees, Henry Wright, Robert D. Kohn with proxy 
for William Harmon Beers, LeRoy E. Kern. 

North Carolina Chapter: 

Entitled to three delegates. Three delegates pres¬ 
ent: Geo. R. Berryman, W. H. Lord, Harold Macklin. 
North Texas Chapter: 

Entitled to four delegates. No delegates present. 
Northern California Chapter: 

Entitled to seven delegates. Four delegates pres¬ 
ent: Harris C. Allen with proxy for Henry H. Gutter- 
son, John Galen Howard with proxy for Albert J. 
Evers, Warren C. Perry with proxy for G. F. Ash¬ 
ley, James T. Narbett. 

Oregon Chapter: 

Entitled to three delegates. Two delegates present: 
Joseph Jacobberger, Ellis F. Lawrence with proxy for 
W. R. B. Willcox. 


jK.noae island (Jhapter: 


Entitled to three delegates. Two delegates pres¬ 
ent: F. Ellis Jackson, Russell H. Shaw. 


or. Louis 


Entitled to four delegates. Four delegates present: 
Wm. A. Hirsch, William B. Ittner, Ernest C. Klip- 
stein, Ernest J. Russell. 


St. Paul Chapter: 

Entitled to three delegates. Two delegates present: 
Sterling Horner with proxy for Beaver Wade Day, 
Henry Orth. 


Scranton-Wilkes Barre Chapter: 

delegates. One delegate present: 
William S. Lowndes. 


Shreveport Chapter: 

Entitled to two delegates. One delegate present: 
Samuel G. Wiener. 

South Carolina Chapter: 

Entitled to three delegates. Two delegates present: 
H. Olin Jones, James B. Urquhart. 

South Georgia Chapter: 

Entitled to two delegates. No delegates present. 
South Texas Chapter: 

Entitled to four delegates. Three delegates present: 
John W. Dehnert, Joseph W. Northrop, Jr., Harry D. 
Payne. 


Southern California Chapter: 

Entitled to nine delegates. Eight delegates pres¬ 
ent: Pierpont Davis, A. M. Edelman, H. Roy Kelley, 
A. S. Nibecker, Jr., William Richards, W. L. Risley, 
Sumner M. Spaulding with proxy for Reginald D. 
Johnson, David J. Witmer. 

Southern Pennsylvania Chapter: 

Entitled to three delegates. Three delegates pres¬ 
ent: Reinhardt Dempwolf, Miller I. Kast, Julian Mil¬ 
lard. 


Tennessee Chapter: 

Entitled to four delegates. Three delegates pres¬ 
ent: B. S. Cairns, M. H. Furbringer, Everett D. 
Woods. 


Toledo Chapter: 

Entitled to three delegates. No delegates present. 
Utah Chapter: 

Entitled to three delegates. No delegates present. 
Virginia Chapter: 

Entitled to three delegates. No delegates present. 
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Washington, D. C., Chapter: 

Entitled to six delegates. Three delegates present: 
Louis Justement with proxy for Gilbert L. Rodier, 
Frederick V. Murphy, J. Wilmer Smith with proxy 
for George G. Will. 

Washington State Chapter: 

Entitled to five delegates. Three delegates pres¬ 
ent: A. H. Albertson with proxy for Arch N. Torbitt, 
Carl F. Gould with proxy for Lister Holmes, Arthur 
Herrman. 

West Texas Chapter: 

Entitled to three delegates. Two delegates pres¬ 
ent: Ralph H. Cameron, Robert Leon White. 

West Virginia Chapter: 

Entitled to two delegates. No delegates present. 
Wisconsin Chapter: 

Entitled to five delegates. Five delegates present: 
Alexander H. Bauer, Leigh Hunt, Frank S. Moulton, 
Arthur Peabody, Guy E. Wiley. 

The following representatives of State Societies of 
Architects are present at this Convention by invita¬ 
tion of the Institute: 

Pennsylvania State Association—C. W. Brazer. 

Illinois Society of Architects—^Emory S. Hall. 
Delegates registered are as follows: 

Delegates Ex-officio. 14 

Past Presidents as follows: 


Henry H. Kendall 
T. R. Kimball 
Irving K. Pond 

D. Everett Waid. 4 

Chapter Delegates . 193 

Chapter Delegates represented by proxy. 21 


232 

The majority vote of Convention is 117. 

Your Committee notes with regret that the follow¬ 
ing Chapters are not represented at this Convention: 
Montana, North Texas, Tpledo, Utah, Virginia, South 
Georgia, West Virginia. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Clarence W. Farrier, 

Robt. O. Boller, 

E. S. Klein, 

E. Froese, 

E. E. Christopher, 

W. O. Mullgardt, Chairman. 

APPENDIX 2 


Report of the Committee on Contracts 

April 1, 1928. 

The Committee on Contracts submits the following 
report: 

1. Bond. 

There have been some contradictory court decisions 
in the matter of the Bond, some of which have sub¬ 
stantiated claims from third parties, such as banks, 
for loans made to the contractor. On the other hand 


some decisions have denied any special rights to third 
parties under the Bond. It is desirable that this con¬ 
fusion should cease. The Bond should provide dis¬ 
tinctly either that third parties having an interest 
have a right to sue the Bonding Company direct, or 
that it protects the Owner alone. In doing the latter 
it protects those who are able to establish liens but 
no others. 

The Committee believes the latter course should be 
adopted by the Institute and recommends the omis¬ 
sion of the two clauses in the Bond that are crossed 
out in the appended copy (Exhibit A) as follows: 

Second page, 2nd line,—“and satisfy all claims and 
demands, incurred for the same” 

6th line,—“and shall pay all persons who have con¬ 
tracts directly with the Principal for labor or mate¬ 
rials,” 

We also recommend making definite the period 
within which suit may be brought by substituting for 
“.months” the words “two years.” 

II. Insurance—Fourth Edition Contract. 

We have had several letters inquiring as to the exact 
scope of the insurance in Article 29 of the Contract 
and we have thought it best, after consulting with Ae 
Eastern Underwriters Association, in order to clarify 
these clauses, to add to the Notes on the second page 
of the cover the following additional clause for use 
with Article 29. An explanation would accompany it: 

“The insurance shall cover the following items and 
labor connected therewith whether in or adjacent to 
the structure insured: materials in place or to be used 
as part of the permanent construction including sur¬ 
plus materials, shanties or temporary structures, scaf- 
Lldings and stagings, protective fences, bridges, forms, 
and miscellaneous materials and supplies necessary to 
the work. 

“The insurance shall not cover any tools owned by 
mechanics, any tools or equipment owned or rented by 
the Contractor, or any cook shanties, bunk houses or 
other structures erected for housing the workman, 
and the Owner shall not be responsible for any loss on 
such property.” 

We submit this to you for your approval. 

III. New Insurance Rate. 

In order to avoid the trouble and guess work of the 
Owner being obliged to add to his insurance of a 
building under construction as each payment is made, 
we have taken up with the Eastern Underwriters As¬ 
sociation the idea of taking out enough insurance to 
cover the entire building construction in the beginning, 
with a properly reduced average rate. This seems to 
appeal to them and we hope for relief in this quarter 
in the near future. 

IV. Brochure of Interpretations. 

The Brochure of Interpretations, which we received 
instructions from the Board of Directors to prepare, 
has now been finished by William Stanley Parker. 
The Brochure covers answers to a variety of inquiries, 
which have been classified as well as possible, and we 
believe that it will be of considerable help to the 
members. 

When the Brochure is ready in printed form the 
membership will be advised. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Edwin Be;rgstrom J. D. Sandham 

John Graham Richard E. Schmidt 

Victor MindelB^p Ellery K. Taylor 

Wm. Stanley Parker Stephen F. Voorhees 

T. E. Snook, Chairman. 
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(Exhibit A—Report of Committee on Contracts) 
THE STANDARD FORM OF BOND 

For use in connection with the Fourth Edition of the 

Standard Form of Agreement and General Con¬ 
ditions of the Contract. 

This Form of Bond has the approval of the National 
Association of Builders’ Exchanges, the National As¬ 
sociation of Master Plumbers, the National Associa¬ 
tion of Sheet Metal Contractors of the United States, 
The National Electrical Contractors’ Association of 
the United States, the National Association of Marble 
Dealers, the Building Granite Quarries Association, 
and the Building Trades Employers’ Association of the 
City of New York. 

Copyright 1915-1925 by The American Institute of 
Architects, The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 

Know all men; That we... 

(here insert the name and address or legal title of the 
Contractor) hereinafter called the Principal, and 


(here insert the name and address or legal title of 

one or more sureties). 

.and 

.....and 

hereinafter called the Surety or Sureties, are held and 
firmly bound unto (here insert the name and address 

or legal title of the Owner). 

hereinafter called the Owner, in the sum of. 


for the payment whereof the Principal and the Surety 
or Sureties bind themselves, their heirs, executors, ad¬ 
ministrators, successors and assigns, jointly and sev¬ 
erally, firmly, ^ these presents. 

Whereas, the Principal has, by means of a written 

Agreement, dated. entered 

into a contract with the Owner for. 

a copy of which Agreement is by reference made a 
part hereof; 

Now Therefore, the Condition of this Obligation is 
such that if the Principal shall faithfully perform the 
Contract on his part, and shall fully indemnify and 
save harmless the Owner from all cost and damage 
which he may suffer by reason of failure so to do, and 
shall fully reimburse and repay the Owner all outlay 
and expense which the Owner may incur in making 
good any such default, then this obligation shall be 
null and void; otherwise it shall remain in full force 
and effect. 

Provided, however, that no suit, action or proceeding 
by reason of any default whatever shall be brought on 
this Bond after two years from the day on which the 
final payment under the Contract falls due. 

And Provided, that any alterations which may be 
made in the terms of the Contract, or in the work to 
be done under it, or the giving by the Owner of any 
extension of time for the performance of the Contract, 
or any other forbearance on the part of either the 
Owner or the Principal to the other shall not in any 
way release the Principal and the Surety or Sureties, 
or either or any of them, their heirs, executors, ad¬ 
ministrators, successors or assigns from their liability 
hereunder, notice to the Surety or Sureties of any such 
alteration, extension or forbearance being hereby 
waived. 

Signed and Sealed this.day of 

. 19 . 


In Presence of 


) as to 

) . 

) . 


) as to 

) . 

.) ...... 

) as to 


. (Seal) 


(Seal) 

■(Seal) 


(Seal) 


Fourth Edition 1925 
Revised 1928 


APPENDIX 3 


Report of the Committee on Public Works 

April 5, 1928. 

The report of your Committee on Public Works is 
in one sense not greatly different from that of a year 
ago. The architectural profession is somewhat famil¬ 
iar with the routine and understands the law which 
prescribes that all government building shall be car¬ 
ried out by existing governmental agencies. It under¬ 
stands that the Secretary of the Treasury may ask 
for outside planning assistance when in his opinion it 
becomes advisable to do so; that the intention of this 
provision was to give a degree of latitude in excep¬ 
tional cases but that the framers of the law did not 
mean to have government architecture taken out of 
the hands of government agencies to a greater degree 
than necessary. 

These things are generally understood and from 
that standpoint your Committee has no new thing to 
report. If this is disappointing it is nevertheless true 
enough so far as it goes. It does not hold out the 
promise or even the likelihood of commissions in the 
ordinary sense of the word. From another stand¬ 
point we have a right not only to be gratified and 
encouraged but to believe that the Institute and there¬ 
fore the architectural profession has gained a position 
which is in itself an achievement. This point of view 
may be reached by a comparison of the situation today 
with that of three years ago. 

At that time Congress had before it the consideration 
of a great Building Bill. There had been little or no 
government building for ten years but Government 
itself had grown beyond all bounds and its needs were 
immediate and pressing. It seemed to certain members 
of Congress that the time had come to abandon the 
usual forms of government building and to substitute 
that commercial type with which they had been familiar 
in the business world. Other members of Congress 
and the Treasury Department were fortunately more 
familiar with the traditions of government building 
and with the plans of tiie city of Washington. The 
opinion of this better informed group prevailed. It 
was nevertheless a situation of danger and one out of 
which might have developed a law utterly destructive 
to our hopes of a unified architectural development. 

Without repeating the steps that have intervened, 
let us regard the situation today. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has invited certain 
members of the Institute to act as an advisory com- 
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mittee particularly towards the solution of the entire 
Triangle development. He has recognized the tnag- 
nitude and importance of the problem and has given 
this committee opportunity and sufficient time to make 
an adequate and convincing report. Thi^s report is 
now in the hands of Congress and the Public Buildings 
Commission has an enthusiastic understanding of its 
intention. It is the Institute that has done this thing 
and those parts of Congress and of the Administration 
which have to do with public buildings developments 
are beginning to recognize the architectural profession 
as their advisor when they are seeking public opinion 
towards the solution of these problems. 

Is this not a notable change during the short penod 
of three years? But the Institute must understand it. 
Changes of heart do not often take place voluntarily. 
It is not simply a thing to be glad of and to accept, 
because if we do that, nothing further will happen. 
Members of the Institute have worked continuously 
and effectively to bring it about and we must compre¬ 
hend fully that the result is not expressed by saying 
that the government has come to understand the archi¬ 
tects. If that were all we might rest our case, but the 
fact is, and this is very important, a part of the cause 
is that the architects have come to understand the 
government. Some of them are acquainted, .at least. 

This is the point that this report wishes to make. 
A certain degree of understanding has been reached 
and that remains a direct objective which is possible 
and useful. Commissions to architects, if they come, 
will be a by-product and they will only come when the 
government has become thoroughly acquainted with 
the architectural profession and has learned to de¬ 
pend upon it. We may aim towards such an under¬ 
standing and be on safe ground, _ free from any em¬ 
barrassment of self-seeking; and it is the best way. 

Other problems are asking for solution. In Wash¬ 
ington itself there is proposed a District group project 
which is of the first order. The Washington Monu¬ 
ment gardens and terraces are a problem by themselves 
calling for the best judgment which the allied profes¬ 
sions can supply. Other elements of the Mall plan 
must be carried out in the best possible way and with 
an understanding of intentions and possible results 
which can only be reached by long and thoughtful 
study. Outside of Washington there are many Federal 
buildings to be built, many more than were proposed 
a year ago. 

We may not take part in any of this work in ways 
to which we are accustomed; but if, because of this, we 
withdraw our interest the Congress and the Adminis¬ 
tration will have reasonable grounds-to believe that the 
Institute is only interested in commissions and that it 
does not represent interested and qualified public 
opinion. A very real understanding has begun to grow 
between government and the architects and this is 
because the architects have gone at least half way. 
Let everything be done to make this acquaintance 
flourish and it will grow into a lasting friendship. 

Abram Garfield, 

Chairman. 

APPENDIX 4 


Report of the Committee on Education 

March 20, 1928. 

The work of this Committee for the last year has 
been devoted principally to the carrying on of the 


development of the teaching of the fine arts in the 
colleges of the country, and to the working out of a 
new plan with the representatives of the American 
Library Association for assisting the architectural 
draftsmen, and building craftsmen who have not had 
the opportunity of training in the architectural schools 
and who are seeking to educate themselves in the sub¬ 
ject of architecture. 

Carnegie Art Courses at Harvard. 

Under the grant of $10,000.00 given by the Carnegie 
Corporation for the use of our Committee, the art 
courses heretofore given for the last two years at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, were given this year at the 
Fogg Museum of Harvard University, by the mem¬ 
bers of the faculty of the Summer Art School, under 
the direction of the Committee on Education. 

The representatives of twenty colleges attended 
these courses. Two of the outstanding subjects 
treated were the History of Renaissance a:nd Modern 
Art by Professor George H. Edgell, and Museum Prob¬ 
lems by Professor Paul J. Sachs. Walter H. Siple 
assisted in the teaching and was also Director of the 
Carnegie students. 

The colleges participating have reported enthusias¬ 
tically over the success of the work done and the very 
helpful and valuable assistance given them in promoting 
the teaching of art appreciation to their students. 

In fact, the undertaking -was so satisfactory that the 
Harvard authorities have indicated their desire and 
willingness to repeat the course for_ the next year, 
and the Carnegie Corporation has officially notified our 
Committee that $10,000.00 has already been voted by 
the Corporation to repeat the courses at Harvard. 

There is abundant evidence from surveys made by 
our Committee that this work which has been carried 
on for the last three years with colleges of the country, 
has resulted in stirring up a very material increased 
interest in art, a decided improvement in the character 
of the instruction given, and a constant increase in the 
attendance of students at the classes on art instruc¬ 
tion given at the colleges.- 

A detailed r^nort on the.cp art courses given at 
Harvard, was made for the Carnegie Corporation by 
this Committee and a copy is on file in the Institute 
archives. 

New Project with the American Library Asso¬ 
ciation FOR THE Architectural Education of 
Draftsmen and Building Craftsmen. 

The most important new project recently undertaken 
by the Committee is one which has been worked out 
with the American Library Association for the pur¬ 
pose of providing a definite means for the self-edu¬ 
cation in architecture of draftsmen and building crafts¬ 
men. 

The board is probably aware of a course of reading 
and study provided by the American Library Associa¬ 
tion, called “Reading with a Purpose.” This consists 
of a series of pamnhlets gotten out by authorities on 
some twenty-odd subjects, such as Science, Philosophy, 
Literature, Music, History, Religion, etc. _ Each pam¬ 
phlet contains an article on the subject indicated by 
some outstanding authority, together with a brief list 
of the best books on the subject. These pamphlets 
are placed in the libraries of the country and have 
been issued up to the number of 350,000 copies. 

The attention of the public is directed to them, and 
in many of the libraries of the country, there is a 
group of people in the organization whose duty it is 
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to advise and help applicants at the library who desire 
to pursue the study of the subjects concerned, or the 
reading of books concerning it. In this manner con¬ 
tact is made with a vast number of people all over the 
country, and an unusual opportunity afforded for 
reaching people interested in these subjects. The 
American Library Association has contact with some 
six thousand libraries throughout the country. 

The Committee on Education has for some time 
been desirous of getting in contact and co-operation 
with the American Librarj'- Association in the promo¬ 
tion of its Avork, as it is a most effective and powerful 
agency in reaching the masses.of the people. 

Recently a meeting was held with the representa¬ 
tives of the Library Association and it was decided to 
issue one of these pamphlets addressed to the archi¬ 
tectural draftsmen and . building craftsmen, on the 
subject of architecture; the pamphlet to contain a brief 
list of the best books on architecture prepared for the 
purpose in mind, and an article discussing the subject, 
by some outstanding authority. The Library Associa¬ 
tion has agreed to publish and place in the libraries 
such a pamphlet, together with the books involved, 
and our Committee is to furnish the subject matter 
for these pamphlets. 

The Executive Council of the Committee on Edu¬ 
cation, at its last meeting, approved the plan and took 
steps to have the subject matter for the pamphlet pre¬ 
pared. The heads of some of the schools of architec¬ 
ture are to be engaged to assist in getting up the list 
of books, and an article discussing the subject is to be 
prepared in due time. 

The other part of the plan, in which the Committee 
will expect the co-operation and assistance of the 
Institute, is that when this pamphlet is prepared, every 
architect in the country shall receive a copy of the 
pamphlet, together with a request that he call the at¬ 
tention of all draftsmen desiring help in this way, to 
the library and its books and resources which have 
been prepared to assist him in this work. It is part 
of the plan that a similar arrangement shall be made 
with the builders and various trades and _ associations 
which have apprentices and draftsmen desiring to take 
advantage of this helpful means of educating them¬ 
selves in architecture. 

In this way the draftsmen in architects’ offices who 
have never had an opportunity to go to an architectural 
school, will find available what many of them have 
often sought in vain—^that is, the best books for them 
to read and study concerning architecture, and a will¬ 
ing adviser in the library to assist them in their efforts 
to develop their abilities. The same very decided 
advantage will be open to all of those apprentices and 
craftsmen connected with building who are more than 
eager as a rule to find assistance in perfecting their 
knowledge of our art. 

This plan, when carried out, will not only help the 
draftsmen and craftsmen as above described, but it 
will also serve to direct attention of a great number 
of people to the libraries with an awakened interest 
in reading and studying the best books on the subject. 
In this way the libraries will be assisted, and the in¬ 
terest in the best work on architecture greatly aroused 
among the people generally. 

Ludowici-Celadon Travelling Scholarships. 

By Charles Butler. 

The following report on the Ludowici-Celadon Tile 
Company’s scholarship is submitted by Mr. Charles 
Butler: 


“The desire was recently expressed by the Ludowici- 
Celadon Tile Company to award a travelling scholar¬ 
ship in architecture to be competed for under the 
auspices of the Institute. 

“The matter was submitted to the Board of Direc¬ 
tors, and representatives of this Committee and of the 
Committee on Allied Arts were authorized to work 
out a plan for the scholarship. Afer consultation with 
representatives of the Company it was agreed that the 
competition for the A. W. Brown Travelling Scholar¬ 
ship, so named in honor of the late President of the 
Company, should be held under the direction of an 
Institute Committee consisting of Mr. Hewlett of the 
Committee on Allied Arts, Mr. Butler of the Com¬ 
mittee on Education and Mr. William Dewey Foster 
of the New York Chapter who also acts as representa¬ 
tive of the Ludowici-Celadon Company and as Pro¬ 
fessional Advisor. 

“The attitude of the Tile Company has been most 
public spirited throughout the discussion of the matter; 
while advertising is one of their objects in establishing 
the Scholarship, they have shown real interest in the 
advancement of draftsmen and young architects to 
whom the competition is to be limited. While the 
agreement with the company provides for the making 
of one award only, their representatives have expressed 
the hope that sufficient interest may be aroused to 
justify their repeating the award at regular intervals.” 

Architectural Education. 

By C. C. Zantzinger. 

Your Committee has read the Annual Report of the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design with attention. ^ The 
astonishing growth of this work carries with it re¬ 
sponsibilities it seems to us that make it worth while 
for us to pause for a moment of review. 

The competitions conducted by the Beaux Arts In¬ 
stitute of Design are justly acknowledged as the most 
potent influence of our time on the teaching of our 
art, the paramount object of which is the development 
of the imagination. 

In past reports the conditions under which these 
competitions are conducted and, indeed, the whole or¬ 
ganization of the educational work of the Beaux Arts 
Institute of Design have been discussed. By the Con¬ 
vention of 1924, it was enthusiastically endorsed. 
With ever greater opportunities for usefulness there 
has fortunately been an increase in the revenue of the 
Beaux Arts Society, the parent body whose members 
direct and support the Beaux Arts Institute of Design. 
The dues of this society have always been in their 
entirety turned over to the Beaux Arts Institute of 
Design. The increase in revenue comes from the 
Beaux Arts Ball which the members annually organ¬ 
ize and manage in New York City. This Ball not 
only has come to be recognized as one of the great 
social events of the New York season, but is as a 
spectacle, a pageant, the one really superb creation of 
the sort in the country. While this revenue continues 
the Beaux Arts Institute of Design is amply able to 
meet its added expenses due to its development. The 
competitions in sculpture, mural painting and interior 
decoration are developing side by side with the work 
in architecture. Concerning these your Committee 
should make a more detailed report another year. 

One point we wish particularly to discuss this year 
is the method and nature of the judgments and awards 
of these splendid competitions in architecture, for in 
the judgments lies the ultimate success or failure of 
this system of teaching. 
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These competitions, the monthly exercise in de¬ 
sign, which have developed from the small beginnings 
of thirty years ago to what they are today, present 
great difficulties of proper judgment. Be it remem¬ 
bered that from 200 to 300 sets of drawings are fre¬ 
quently received for judgment in one competition. The 
task of judging these falls upon the Committee on 
Education of the Beaux Arts Institute of Design, a 
group of volunteers who, though eminently qualified 
by their training and entirely willing bv reason of 
their enthusiasm, are and remain volunteers whose real 
activity in life is the practice of their profession like 
the rest of us, which very properly leaves them but a 
modest amount of leisure. 

Of this they give generously in a sincere effort to 
render fair judgment. In view of the far-reaching 
influence of their decisions, there must be continuity 
in the basis of judgment with a catholicity of taste that 
will permit free flight of the designers’ imagination 
and recognize all sources of inspiration, if soundly 
applied and developed. 

Your Committee concurs enthusiastically, _ but 
wishes to add that in finally weighing the intrinsic 
value of a given .design its beauty as an executed 
structure should be given proper weight. This is per¬ 
haps a consideration for the most advanced work only. 
Our thought is that a jury should always bear in mind 
that a set of drawings is in the last analysis only a 
method of representing a structure; the drawings are 
a means to an end, and not an end in themselves. 

The medium and method of presentation of drawings 
are within the control of the jury, through regulations 
drawn by the Beaux Arts Institute of Design, and 
judgments must be rendered scrupulously in accord 
with the letter and spirit of such regulations. This 
on the one hand. On the other the authorities of the 
schools and ateliers must see to it that all regulations 
whatsoever are meticulously observed by their stu¬ 
dents, for important prizes are to be won, and honors 
are to be gained. That there may be fair play is essen¬ 
tial. These competitions present an ethical side that is 
as important as any other. These young men who we 
hope are growing up to be the leaders in our art, 
must practise from the beginning in accordance with 
the ideals of the American Institute of Architects. 

To these men of the Committee on Education of the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design the thanks of the pro¬ 
fession are due. Their tireless efforts for the good of 
the students of architecture, their sacrifice to an ideal 
of service are an example and an inspiration to us all. 

In this splendid work the competitive spirit plays 
a great part. It thus becomes a matter of pride with 
each school or atelier to win recognition in the judg¬ 
ments., The spirit of intercollegiate sport enters into 
these essentially scholastic and technical exercises. 
The ateliers are the rivals of the schools; all the stu¬ 
dents put forth their utmost effort for the honor of 
their schools, ateliers or groups. 

In a competitive atmosphere so tense it is but human 
that idle gossip should give rise to rumors of unfair 
methods employed by this school or of violations of 
regulations by that atelier. 

We have admired the spirit in which the trustees 
of the Beaux Arts Institute of Design have faced this 
condition. They studied all the rumors that had 
reached them and then called together all the teachers 
to freely and frankly discuss conditions. As was 
foreseen, by a better acquaintance with one another. 


a truer mutual understanding and a realization of the 
inherent difficulties was brought about. 

Respectfully submitted, 

George C. Nimmons, 
Chairman. 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 

Charles Butler Everett V. Meeks 

William Emerson Wm. P. Bannister 

J. Monroe Hewlett Ferruccio Vitale 

C. Grant EaFarge C. C. Zantzinger 

George C. Nimmons, Chairman. 

Honorary Members — 

Goldwin Golc'^mith Edward S. Hewitt 
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Report of the Committee on Competitions 

April 6, 1928. 

The Committee on Competitions has the honor to 
report that during the year the new Circular of In¬ 
formation and Standard Form of Program seems to 
have met with general approval. Some complaints 
have been received, but your Committee has not felt 
that any of them were of sufficient importance or 
constructive usefulness to warrant suggesting any 
further modification of the Code. 

Further study is being made of the Standard Form 
of Program with the hope that it may be possible to 
produce a form more suited to the special requirements 
of school house competitions, but no satisfactory solu¬ 
tion has yet been found. An extremely good article 
on school house competitions has been written by one 
of the members of your Committee. It was published 
in the American School Board Journal of January, 
1928, with the hope that it might be of educational 
value in bringing the aims of the Institute more 
closely to the attention of school committees and those 
interested in school work. 

This is part of the campaign of education under¬ 
taken by the Committee by instruction of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Board at its meeting of Novem¬ 
ber, 1926. The School Board Journal has agreed to 
publish other articles, two of which are now being 
written. 

Several competitions which required the approval of 
the full committee have been sent to us and in all 
cases have been approved by us. 

Advice has been given to several members of the 
Institute interested in competitions, both as profes¬ 
sional advisers and individual members seeking advice. 
It is a source of gratification to the Committee that 
pursuant to a resolution adopted at the Fifth Pan 
American Conference which met at Santiago, Chile, 
in 1923, the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union appointed a Permanant Committee on the 
Columbus Eight House, and that Committee has ap¬ 
pointed Mr. Albert Kelsey, F.A.I.A., of Philadelphia, 
as professional adviser for the competition for this 
memorial which will be conducted in accordance with 
the rules of the American Institute of Architects. 

The International Competition Program was sub¬ 
mitted to our . Committee and a study made of the pro¬ 
gram as requested by the resolution passed at the last 
Convention, and a report made to the Chairman of the 
American Section of the Permanent Committee of the 
International Congress of Architects. 
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The Art Center of New York asked the Institute 
to appoint a member to its Advisory Committee in 
connection with a series of competitions for the ina- 
provement of Way Side Refreshment Stands, and this 
matter was referred to your Committee by Mr. 
Medary, and your Chairman has appointed Mr. Charles 
Butler to serve on this Committee. It is our belief that 
the Institute should do all it can to help in this matter 
as it is a step in the right direction and should have 
our support. 

Your Committee would like to call to the attention 
of the members of the Institute interested as profes¬ 
sional advisers in competitions that the members of the 
Committee are appointed from various sections of the 
country and it is therefore difficult to get quick action 
from them on matters pertaining to the Committee. In 
order to put the matters before them and receive proper 
answers within a reasonable length of time, your 
Chairman feels that the work of the Committee could 
be much facilitated if several copies of the program 
could be forwarded to the Chairman so that they 
might be sent to several members of the Committee 
simultaneously and in this way obtain quicker results. 
With this in mind, your Committee believes that the 
Chairman should have authority to appoint a small 
sub-committee to act on matters which need immediate 
attention, and would recommend that the following 
resolution be adopted by the Convention : 

Whereas, The personnel of the Committee on Com¬ 
petitions is necessarily made up to represent different 
sections of the country, and immediate action is at 
times desirable in connection with the approval of 
competition programs. 

Be it Resolved, That the Chairman of the Committee 
on Competitions is hereby authorized to appoint sub¬ 
committees from the personnel of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee, with himself as Chairman, from time to time 
as occasions may arise which require immediate ac¬ 
tion, and that such sub-committees shall have the 
power to act for the full Committee in approving 
competition programs submitted to them by the Chair¬ 


man. 


Respectfully submitted. 


Charges Butler 
Egerton Swartwout 
James O. BetellE 
Louis A. Simon 
Richard E. Schmidt 


Goedwin Goldsmith 
Francis P. Smith 
E. B. LaRoche 
Robert K. Fuller 
William Mooser 


Arthur W. Rice, 

Chairman. 
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Report of the Committee on Public Information 

March 19, 1928. 

The Committee on Public Information submits the 
following report: 

The Institute’s system of public information has 
entered a new stage of organization. The appoint¬ 
ment of the News Manager as temporary Editor of 
the Journal, accomplished needed centralization the 
apparent advantage of which is greater availability 
and control of publicity material. Assembling data 
in sufficient abundance to enable a publicity enterprise 
of this kind to function continuously and with im¬ 
pressive effect is one of the two main divisions of our 
effort, the other division embodying the process of 
preparation and distribution. 


The News Manager now has additional sources of 
information from which news articles may be built 
up. With the machinery of the Journal at his dis¬ 
posal, he has dual capacity as Editor and News Man¬ 
ager, and it is now feasible to conduct reporting on 
a much larger scale by utilizing Journal material as 
a useful by-product. In other words, the existing 
situation provides unrivalled opportunity for the col¬ 
lection of news. 

This effective advance in facility of operation de¬ 
mands greater machinery in order that our stores of 
potential news may be vitalized into public information 
for the press. The corollary of centralization is, there¬ 
fore, larger employment of the expert methods of 
journalism. And in turn the unavoidable sequence of 
this demand is additional funds. Having described 
the practical status of the work of the Committee, so 
that upon it definite action may be officially predicted, 
it is not necessary to go further than to point out what 
we have pointed out before, namely, that future suc¬ 
cess in this field hinges wholly upon the extent of the 
response which architecture is prepared to make to 
the insistent necessity for public education through 
the press. 

Our publicity is continuous and effective. The chief 
difficulty, of course, lies in the failure of our resources 
to meet the need of accomplishing effective national 
results. When we consider that there are thousands 
of newspapers in the United States, it is easy to pic¬ 
ture both the expert knowledge and the equipment 
required. Notwithstanding the difficulties enumerated, 
our publicity has reached every state in the Union, 
and the Institute’s cooperation in furthering the Plan 
of Washington has commanded the wide and earnest 
attention accorded responsible utterance and has been 
not without influence upon sound Federal policy. 
While accomplishing this in the sphere of public archi¬ 
tecture, we may cite the amount of newspaper space 
devoted to the Institute’s code of ethics as evidencing 
equally substantial achievement for the profession of 
architecture. So numerous were the press notices of 
newspaper articles covering these phases of Institute 
activity that the cost of obtaining even typical clip¬ 
pings became prohibitive. 

The publicity has aimed to be representative of 
Institute activity. The confidence of the press has 
been gained, and our contacts with the great news 
gathering organizations and syndicates'^ are both in¬ 
timate and agreeable. We have constructed a machine 
which we hope accords both with the functions of the 
Institute and of the press. Our direction is clear, 
hence our sole problem is: How far shall we go? 

Respectfully submitted, 

Wm. Harmon Beers, 
Chairman. 


APPENDIX 7 


Report of the Structural Service Department 

May 4, 1928. 

The year 1927-28 has been uneventful in so far as 
any new undertakings or changes in personnel or policy 
are concerned. 

The work of the Structural Service Department, 
through its headquarters in New York, in charge of 
Leroy E. Kern, Technical Secretary, has become well 
organized and systematized so that any increased de¬ 
mand for participation by this Department in the ex- 
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ternal relationships of the Institute have been handled 
without any increase in office personnel or budget al¬ 
lowance. 

The Balance Sheet of the Department shows a sub¬ 
stantial unexpended balance for last year, and the pro¬ 
gram for the coming year will call for no increase in 
the budget allowance by the Institute. 

During the year, some discussion has taken place 
regarding participation by the Institute in the finan¬ 
cial support, either through membership dues or con¬ 
tributions, to other national organizations or societies, 
carrying on work in which the Institute is either 
directly or indirectly interested and on whose com¬ 
mittees, members of the Institute, through the Struc¬ 
tural Service Department, give their time and best 
effort. The propriety of charging these contributions 
and membership dues to the budget of the Structural 
Service Department has also been discussed. 

It is the opinion of your Director that in the case 
of the Institute, whose only source of revenue is the 
dues from its members and where all of its activities 
must, therefore, be limited to the amounts so received, 
a general policy should be adopted—that the Institute’s 
contribution to the work of these related organizations 
should be confined to the personal service of Institute 
members who lend their experience and judgment to 
the Committee work, and that only in exceptional 
cases should financial support be given. 

A great deal of thought has been given to the ques¬ 
tion of moving the offices of the Structural Service 
Department from New York to Washington in pur¬ 
suance of the policy adopted at the last Convention to 
centralize all of the interests of the Institute in Wash¬ 
ington, and this important question is being given 
serious consideration by the Structural Service De¬ 
partment and the Producers’ Council. 

The Structural Service Department is cooperating 
actively with the work being undertaken by the De¬ 
partment of Commerce by representation on many of 
its committees promoting standardization, simplifica¬ 
tion and utilization of manufactured and natural 
products. 

Participation by the Institute on various committees 
of the A. E. S. C.; the Bureau of Standards; the So¬ 
ciety for Testing Materials, and many other technical 
research committees, is being directed by the Struc¬ 
tural Service Department. 

The work of this department will continue to grow 
in scope and usefulness and will, in an ever-increasing 
degree, help to make available those materials, meth¬ 
ods and devices which the architect must use in order 
to keep abreast of the times and meet, intelligently, the 
constantly increasing complexities of the modern 
building. 

The Producers have had a year of considerable ac¬ 
tivity, greatly facilitated by the approval by the Board 
of the Brochure, setting forth the aims and purposes 
of the Producers’ Council and giving a resume of re¬ 
sults already accomplished. 

This Brochure was sent to all of the members of 
the Institute and has, undoubtedly, given them a better 
understanding of the work that has been done and 
what is being attempted. 

The_ Fourth Semi-Annual Meeting was held in De¬ 
troit, in October, at which thirty of the local archi¬ 
tects were in attendance. President A. G. Donaldson, 
of the Detroit. Chapter, opened the meeting and Mr. 
R. T. Walker of Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker, and 
Mr. W. C. Rowland of Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, 
gave most interesting talks on “Color in Architecture.” 


The entire meeting was on a very high plane and 
many interesting subjects were discussed. 

The Committee on Education is still working on the 
matter of industrial films and illustrated lectures on 
building materials and methods of construction for 
presentation at Chapter meetings and architectural 
schools. 

The Bulletin Service, covering data on new develop¬ 
ments in building materials and withdrawals^ from the 
market of obsolete materials, is being continued and 
enlarged. This service should be of value to all 
architects. 

A committee of the Producers’ Council is cooperat¬ 
ing with the Small House Service Bureau to ascertain 
whether there is a basis for definite cooperation be¬ 
tween them. 

A plan has been put into effect for holding regional 
meetings between Chapters and members of the Pro¬ 
ducers’ Council in Chapter localities. 

The purpose in organizing these meetings is to bring 
architects and the representatives of the Producers 
into closer harmony for a discussion of problems of 
mutual interest. It is the intent and desire to bring 
into these meetings architectural draughtsmen and to 
aid them in acquiring a better knowledge of building 
materials and then, intelligent and appropriate use. 

Regional meetings have been held in Detroit and 
Pittsburgh and one will be held in Cincinnati in May. 
“Facade Illumination,” was the general subject dis¬ 
cussed by Mr. W. D’Arcy Ryan, of the General Elec¬ 
tric Company, at the Detroit meeting. 

The Producers have felt that there should be some 
means worked out whereby they could identify them¬ 
selves before the public as members of the Council, 
thereby indicating not only their interest in this for¬ 
ward movement, but also the interest of the American 
Institute of Architects in the important element of the 
building industry which the Producers represent. 

It is realized that anything along this line must be 
carefully considered to avoid misuflderstandings and 
any procedure will, of course, receive the full consent 
and approval of the Board of the Institute. 

The early years of the affiliation between the Pro¬ 
ducers’ Council and the American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects—through the Structural Service Department— 
were naturally spent in “Charting the Course,” and 
perfecting the organization. As the work progresses, 
however, the wisdom of this affiliation becomes more 
apparent and the opportunities for valuable cooperation 
expand. 

N. Max Dunning, 

Director. 

APPENDIX 8 


Report of the Committee on Historic Monu¬ 
ments and Natural Resources 

April 24, 1928. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Historic Monu¬ 
ments and Natural Resources submits the following 
report: 

Many of the most admirable landmarks of American 
architecture are swept away each year in the aggres¬ 
sive transformation of our cities. Commercial and 
economic progress has meant the doom of some of 
our most cherished public and private buildings. The 
housewrecker has, on the whole, taken a heavier toll 
than the combined destruction wrought by time and 
fire. East year the Silas Deane house in Hartford, 
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Connecticut, was razed to make automobile parking 
space for members of the Hartford Club. In Rich¬ 
mond, Virginia, the Archer House by Robert Mills 
has just been demolished to provide a site for a storage 
garage; and the Hay-Adams house, designed by H. 
H. Richardson, at Sixteenth and H Streets, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., was torn down to make room for a hotel. 

At the present moment H. H. Richardson’s Alle¬ 
gheny County Court House remains threatened with 
partial removal after three years of continuous efforts 
exerted by the Pittsburgh Chapter and the Institute 
Committee on Historic Monuments to stay the de¬ 
struction. 

Although there is nothing which industrial pros¬ 
perity may create fully to compensate our country for 
the loss of its artistic heritage, yet it is seldom that 
oral pleading and influential pressure have succeeded m 
checking destruction where anticipated financial re¬ 
turn by rebuilding is a factor. The Committee can 
exercise little or no control over economic factors. 
While buildings and other monuments in several of 
the countries of Europe are looked upon as national 
assets and, as such, are considerably safeguarded by 
legislation, here in America there are no such pro¬ 
tective acts. 

The citation of cases in which the Committee on 
Historic Monuments has actively participated is pre¬ 
sented at the end of this report. 

Trade in Old Houses and Furnishings. 

This Committee views with alarm the growing 
trade in old houses and their furnishings. The present 
unparalleled interest in early Americana has_ meant 
that many old dwellings have been stripped^ of interior 
and exterior woodwork and valuable fittings. Col¬ 
lectors, dealers and even museums have aggressively 
searched out notable woodwork, ironwork, furnish¬ 
ings and gardens in order to buy them up to transport 
them elsewhere or to install rooms and fragments in 
museums. The houses thus mutilated become a loss 
to their community with a very doubtful benefit to 
another. Such old work, placed in a new setting with 
new materials, bears with it the element of deception 
and inconsistency, and the historical value of these un¬ 
related fragments is destroyed. 

The spoliation of Charleston, South Carolina, may 
be cited as indication of this evil. During the spring 
of this year a lovely wrought iron balcony was bid 
up by a dealer beyond reach of local friends of 
Charleston architecture. A few weeks later a small 
inn was completely demolished to be shipped and re¬ 
erected elsewhere. This Committee’s representative in 
that city—Mr. Albert Simons—reports “that every 
spring during the tourist season great quantities of 
old furniture, silver, china, etc., are bought up and 
carried away. In recent years iron balconies, fences 
and gates have been deported. Two extremely fine 
panelled rooms were purchased last year and sent to 
a museum in the Middle West. The house from 
which the interiors were removed was occupied at the 
time and in an excellent neighborhood. At the present 
writing the interior of an entire house is being re¬ 
moved by a private collector although the Charleston 
Museum had been trying to purchase it so that it 
might remain in the city.” 

Public opinion should be aroused to see the futility 
of such trading and the architectural profession should 
exert every effort to discourage this evil. At the 
same time, the Institute should encourage the recog¬ 
nition of contemporary craftsmanship which is capable 
of producing work as fine as the old and, logically, 
expressions of our present-day art and life. 


Preservation oe Rurae America. 

The character of the rural countryside in America 
has become menaced by rapid change on account of 
extensive automobile travel and road building activity. 
Rural villages and historic towns in many instances 
have been disfigured by the erection of new buildings, 
service stations, roadside restaurants and billboards 
that are quite out of keeping with the atmosphere _ of 
the invaded localities. Country lanes are being 
straightened and converted into direct, concrete high¬ 
ways. Outside of towns and cities these highways 
have attracted nondescript buildings on either side 
resulting in what is termed “ribbon development.” 
This situation deserves the attention of the Committee 
on Community Planning, but since old buildings suffer 
by the loss of an appropriate setting, we have entered 
our protest against cases of vandalism and have taken 
steps to co-ordinate our efforts in a way parallel to 
the praiseworthy endeavors of the newly formed 
British Council for the Preservation of Rural England. 

Need for Co-ordinated Effort. 

In 1924 the Committee on Preservation of Historic 
Monuments and Scenic Beauties was reorganized so 
that, instead of a membership of twelve, a representa¬ 
tive from every Chapter of the Institute is now ap¬ 
pointed. This change resulted in Ae formation of a 
network of active local contacts with all parts of the 
country. Every Chapter is at present, in a sense, a 
local preservation society. The Committee repre¬ 
sentative is the active field agent of the Institute 
serving as the guardian of historic monuments, scen¬ 
ery, and natural resources within his district. 

When cases that call for attention arise, the rep¬ 
resentative acts in a personal way or through the 
local Chapter. The Institute Chairman also gives 
assistance by correspondence. The aid of the press is 
frequently called upon to arouse public opinion in 
behalf of preservation. It has been realized that it 
is easier to diagnose these evils than either to check 
or prevent them. We are continually confronted with 
the difficulty of arousing a public response. 

People appreciate an old building if it is picturesque, 
or if it is built by somebody whose name they have 
heard—that is, if it appeals to their pictorial sense 
or to their literary sense. They do not understand 
its construction or beauty. The Committee realizes 
that the majority of people do not appreciate fully the 
interest added to a town or city by buildings of artistic 
merit. It would point out how necessary it is to 
arouse a pride and a desire to preserve them if the 
characteristic art of the past is to be upheld. The 
training of the layman in artistic appreciation _ and in 
reverence for our early and contemporary architecture 
is one of the momentous tasks confronting The Amer¬ 
ican Institute of Architects. 

In this matter the Institute should not undertake to 
act alone, although it is necessary that it should as¬ 
sume the leadership. It would seem desirable that 
the Institute obtain the cooperative assistance of other 
agencies to parallel and supplement their endeavors. 
There now exist many State and County historical 
societies, fine arts commissions, and patriotic organ¬ 
izations whose attention and aid should be enlisted 
and consolidated. Among the most active of the re¬ 
gional societies with a closely related purpose are: 

The Society for the Preservation of New Eng¬ 
land Antiquities; 

The Association for the Preservation of Virginia 
Antiquities; 
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The New York Society for the Preservation of 
Historic Monuments and Scenery; 

The Society for the Preservation of Old Dwell¬ 
ings, of Charleston, S. C.; 

The Landmarks Club of California 

The New York Monument Commission. 

There are, in addition. The Archaeological Institute 
of America; the various Park Commissions; The 
Holland Society of ISfew York; The Daughters of the 
American Revolution. These, and many, more, are 
well organized bodies through which an educational 
campaign could be propagated. Several of these soci¬ 
eties have already written to this Committee offering 
to cooperate. 

The suggestion'is made by Mr. William S. Apple- 
ton of the Society for the Preservation of New Eng¬ 
land Antiquities, that what is most needed to save the 
best buildings in America is a large national fund, 
say, $5,000,000—the income to be applicable in what¬ 
ever way the managing committee thinks best suited 
to preserve the most worthwhile of our public and 
private architecture the country over. The income 
of such a fund should be decisive in the case of in¬ 
numerable buildings well worth preserving. 

The opinion has long been held by those who have 
given careful consideration to preservation problems, 
that activities in behalf of our landmarks, forests, 
scenery and natural resources should be viewed not 
solely as matters of sentimental interest, but as of 
real benefit to the public at large. The permanent 
preservation of our artistic, historic and natural re¬ 
sources can be most certainly assured through awak¬ 
ened patriotic and appreciative interest leading, as 
pointed out in previous reports of this Committee, to 
public ownership of such objects through the efforts 
of this and other similar organizations. 

Principles oe Restoration. 
Controversies frequently arise as to the principles 
that should be followed in the restoration and repair 
of old buildings. The Committee on Historic Monu¬ 
ments has felt that constructive suggestions should be 
offered for the consideration of members of the pro¬ 
fession, not only to safeguard our buildings but as 
protection to our reputation as architects. 

There are extreme opponents of restoration who 
maintain that we have no right to touch an old build¬ 
ing except to prevent it from tumbling down and 
that we cannot rebuild what has been injured by the 
destructive forces of time or war. Much well intended 
restoration has, indeed, meant the stripping of build¬ 
ings “of some of their most interesting material 
features; while the best has its exact analogy in the 
restoration of an old picture where the partly perished 
work of the ancient craftsmaster has been made neat 
and smooth by the tricky hand of some unoriginal and 
thoughtless hack of today.” 

The same attitude was expressed a few years agO'in 
a resolution offered at a meeting of The Architectural 
League of New York with reference to the repair 
of Reims Cathedral: 

“To restore this structure further than to roof it 
and merely preserve what is now left, even if done 
in good faith, would be a further calamity—for, as 
we can no longer work in the spirit of its times, we 
cannot give back to the world this great monument 
in its original glory.” 

While untimely and ill-considered repair will have 
the inevitable dullness of imitation, yet to say that 
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no reconditioning should be made would be a humili¬ 
ating admission of our professional helplessness as 
well as the despair of modern art. The Committee 
holds that restoration should imply repair of the ex¬ 
isting fabric of old buildings and not the_ replacement 
of parts removed unless documentary evidence exists 
of the exact character of such parts. 

If a building is to continue to serve work-a-day 
uses, then a certain modernization is inevitable such 
as the addition of heating equipment and electric 
lighting. The procedure of restoration can only be 
safe when there is conclusive evidence within the 
building repaired for every part removed and every 
replacement that is made. The supposed cornice or 
the presumable doorway is never to be accepted as 
proper. Any restoration that involves the addition 
of a detail that is merely assumed to be correct is 
sure to be dangerous and misleading. A colonial 
building, forged in part or as an entirety, is as little 
like the genuine unmodified colonial building as an 
imitation of Phidian sculpture is unlike an untouched 
original. 

We are speaking above of buildings of the first 
importance. There are also many structures of minor 
importance that may be entirely remodeled but in such 
a way that the result will prove an object of attraction. 

In cases where a building is doomed and is to be 
torn down, it might be an advantage (as a last resort) 
for a city or locality to buy the structure at a 
wrecker’s price and then take it apart for re-erection 
in a city park as recommended by Mr. William S. 
Appleton, Secretary of the Society for the Preserva¬ 
tion of New England Antiquities. This could be 
done, as he suggests, by the city or by some individual 
who might be interested to re-erect the house else¬ 
where. 

“Friends of mine,” he adds, “are doing just that 
in the vicinity of Boston at the present time and they 
will apparently find it a highly profitable undertaking. 
It is possible for them to make it so because they are 
putting the house up again on the North Shore where 
they can get a very good summer’s rental for it.” 

In a similar way the Park Commissioners of Phila¬ 
delphia, upon the recommendation and with the super¬ 
vision of the Philadelphia Chapter, moved the Letitia 
Penn house from the city to Fairmount Park. 


A condensed citation of cases that have received 
the attention of this Committee and that deserve your 
notice follows: 

St. John’s. 

Several of the historic houses of old Annapolis are 
now on the market. St. John’s College, dating back 
in its founding to the days of William and Mary, is 
seeking to acquire the Hammond-Harwood, the Brice, 
Peggy Stewart, and Pinckney houses as a part of its 
holdings. While the efforts of this school are of a 
private nature, nevertheless, the acquisition of these 
houses would mean the preservation by reverent hands 
of some of America’s finest monuments. 

The problem is one of finance. Public generosity 
can assure the saving of these dwellings and appro¬ 
priately make possible their use as a part of our third 
oldest institution of higher learning. A modest sum, 
as benefactions go nowadays, should make possible 
the acquisition and restoration of these buildings. The 
American Institute of Architects is not asked to pro¬ 
cure a single dollar for the project, but merely to 
endorse the efforts of the trustees. Such encourage¬ 
ment should be forthcoming as a primary test of our 
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interest in preservation. Aside from the potential 
opportunity to render a service to the cause of archi¬ 
tecture we, indeed, owe it to ourselves as architects to 
assume a leadership in a cause that looks to the guard¬ 
ianship of our few architectural treasures. 

It has been frequently demonstrated that the most 
complete and satisfactory method of securing protec¬ 
tion for buildings of striking interest is by means of 
purchase for public or quasi-public use. The “taking 
over” of buildings of historic interest as “shrines” for 
protective purposes is a demonstration of this. Here 
at Annapolis, however, there is an added advantage 
in that these buildings will, if secured, continue to 
serve various work-a-day purposes not at odds with 
their previous usefulness as dwellings. Much of the 
original furnishings will remain in place, not as a 
museum display, but as the accompaniment of daily 
life for faculty and students. 

National Parks. 

Eight Chapters report constructive assistance to the 
National Park program. There are two scenic proj¬ 
ects that are being watched by this Committee. The 
first is the proposed taking over by the Government 
of certain privately owned tracts situated within the 
westerly part of the Yosemite National Park in Cali¬ 
fornia. Mr. William C. Hays, representative for this 
Committee in northern California, reports that the 
situation is well in hand in that the Honorable Stephen 
T. Mather, Director of the National Park Service, is 
himself an ardent conservationist who may be counted 
upon to do everything which might be hoped for the 
best interests of the public. Furthermore, the United 
States Forestry Service is officially on record as pro¬ 
hibiting the cutting of any “Big Trees” now in the 
National Forests. 

The privately owned areas referred to contain mag¬ 
nificent forests (not, however, of “Big Trees”) which 
are traversed by the principal approaches and which 
lie within the boundaries of Yosemite National Park. 

The other project concerns the application of a 
private corporation for prior rights and time to study 
the power development of the Potomac River. The 
site of the project is the most picturesque section of 
the river lying mostly outside the District of Colum¬ 
bia but accessible to the Capital. 

The National Con^mittee on the Plan of Washing¬ 
ton and Environs of the Institute is actively combat¬ 
ing the granting of rights along this river which would 
mean the construction of dams and the destruction of 
the natural beauty of the locality. 

The Committee on Historic Monuments and Natural 
Resources urges the setting aside of this region as 
a National Park for the National Capital. 

Boston Chapter. 

Items cared for during this year are: 

1. An attempt to persuade the Ipswich Historical 
Society not to move the Whipple House to a 
new site. 

2. Urged removal of advertising sign from top of 
Beacon Hill where it was in close competition 
with the State House dome. Official action 
stayed by an injunction. 

3. Continued activity opposing defacement of scen¬ 
ery by billboards. 

4. Movement sponsored to “zone” state highways 
against billboards. 

5. Negotiations with City of Boston to preserve 
Dillaway House. 


6. Compilation of “A Chronological List of ^ Ex¬ 
amples of Early Architecture around Boston” for 
architectural students and others. This list was 
limited to buildings one hundred years old within 
the Metropolitan District of Boston. This_ list, 
compiled in conjunction with the Educational 
Committee, is to be printed and includes 297 
buildings, mostly with dates. 

Bufealo Chapter. 

Buffalo Chapter has given attention to the restora¬ 
tion of the so-called Castle of Fort Niagara which is 
located at the mouth of the Niagara River and Lake 
Ontario near Youngstown, N. Y. This stone_ building, 
the oldest building west of the Hudson River, was 
built in 1726 by the French and was the headquarters 
of Sir William Johnson before 1759. 

Indiana Chapter. 

The architects of Indiana are cooperating with the 
Department of Conservation _ of the State of Indiana 
and report the following achievements: 

The original State Capitol building of pioneer archi¬ 
tecture has been taken over by the Department of 
Conservation and plans for restoration are under way. 
Eighteen thousand, five hundred and sixty acres have 
been added to state parks and reservation of the state 
since 1924. 

The Swinney homestead has been remodeled and 
has been converted to the uses of Allen County-Fort 
Wayne Museum. 

A movement is contemplated to mark with a perma¬ 
nent memorial the site of the capture of Vincennes by 
George Rogers Clark in 1779. The state has already 
appropriated, by a special tax levy, the sum of $425,000 
and $75,000 has already been spent in the purchase of 
the property. An effort is being made now to pro¬ 
cure $1,750,000 from Congress. 

Baltimore Chapter. 

The Baltimore Chapter Committee has been instru¬ 
mental in directing the attention of the Baltimore 
Museum of Art to several doorways and some wrought 
iron work which otherwise would have gone on to 
the junk pile. The Chapter Chairman has urged the 
acquisition of a splendid circular stair hall designed 
by Benjamin Latrobe which will shortly be torn down 
to make room for a new public library building. 

Central New York Chapter. 

The Central New York Chapter Committee reports 
progress in making photographs and measured draw¬ 
ings of old buildings in Syracuse, Rochester, Utica, 
and in and about Ithaca. Students of Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, under the direction of Professor Albert C. 
Phelps, are engaged upon a survey of the historical 
architecture of the Finger Lakes region of New York 
State. The Chapter has been intimately connected 
with the development of the State Park System which 
includes Watkins Glen, Enfield Falls and Buttermilk 
Falls. 

North Carolina Chapter. 

The North Carolina Chapter has lent aid to the 
Smoky Mountain National Park project, consummat¬ 
ing the preservation of a vast forest area extending 
beyond North Carolina and into Tennessee. 

Louisiana Chapter. 

The Louisiana Chapter Committee, during the past 
year, has directed its efforts toward the preservation 
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of the Vieux Carre of New Orleans. Helpful infor¬ 
mation was given to the City Council and to owners 
who, without guidance, would have ruined buildings 
within this district. 

The Committee is now at work gathering informa¬ 
tion to present to the Zoning Commission as part of a 
proposed enactment which should preserve the older 
parts of New Orleans from commercial encroachments. 
The old “French Quarter” has been surveyed and 
numerous photographs taken of sections that a pre¬ 
liminary study by the Zoning Commission had omitted. 
This was one of the first Chapter Districts to gather 
architectural photographs and drawings of the locality 
intended to become a part of the Octagon Library of 
Early American Architecture. 

West Texas Chapter 

Interest has been continued in The Alamo and the 
Spanish Missions of the San Antonio District. The 
Chairman of this Chapter worked, during the past 
year, with the State Park Commission in preserving 
the natural scenery of Texas, with specific attention 
to the Davis Mountain game preserve. 

Tennessee Chapter. 

Advice was given, on several occasions within the 
past year, touching upon the preservation and restora¬ 
tion of “The Hermitage,” home of Andrew Jackson, 
near Nashville. The Board of Regents in whose care 
The Hermitage has been placed, was aided particu¬ 
larly in restoring two outbuildings in such materials 
and in such a manner as to harmonize with the old 
mansion. 

Chicago Chapter. 

The principal activities of the Chicago Chapter 
have been confined to an effort to preserve the old 
Chicago Water Tower at Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Avenue, and Tower Court; to preserve and restore the 
Fine Arts Building of the Chicago World’s Fair of ’93. 

The Chapter has obtained the deed to a residence 
designed by H. H. Richardson at 1800 Prairie Avenue 
as headquarters for the Chicago Chapter of the Amer¬ 
ican Institute of Architects. 

Phieadeephia Chapter. 

Advisory services were rendered to the Valley Forge 
Commission during this year and the advice of the 
Committee was recently sought by the Bartram Asso¬ 
ciation with respect to the necessary restoration and 
repairs to certain of the farm buildings. 

San Francisco Chapter. 

California has recently created a State Commission 
with broad powers in its field of activity, which field 
includes the preservation of both natural beauties and 
historic monuments. The Northern California Sub- 
Committee is in touch with this State Commission. 

The members of the Commission are men of in¬ 
fluence and have deep sympathy with the purposes be¬ 
hind their appointment. It is hoped that through the 
connection being established, a renewed interest may 
be focused upon such monuments as: 

(1) The Missions 

(2) The Adobe Houses (such, for example, as 
the notable group at Monterey) 

(3) The “associational” structures of the “days 
of gold.” 


This Chapter proposes to cooperate with the State 
Commission in an endeavor to have placed upon some 
authentic and official list those monuments which 
should be particularly cared for by this new commis¬ 
sion and the State. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. Lawrence Kocher, 

Chairman, 

Committee on Historic Monuments and 
Natural Resources. 

APPENDIX 9 


Report of the Committee on Community 
Planning 

April 6, 1928. ' 

The Committee on Community Planning submits 
the following report: 

During the past few years the reports of this Com¬ 
mittee have included a critical evaluation of various 
phases of current progress in City Planning thought 
and methods. There has been an effort to show how 
these in turn affected the conditions under which the 
architect must carry on, and where he might, perhaps, 
engage or cooperate to best advantage in favorably 
affecting these conditions. There has been an unavoid¬ 
able feeling that certain inherent weaknesses and limi¬ 
tations in existing methods of City Planning needed 
clearing away before the architect could function to 
any degree of advantage and satisfaction. 

In its present report the Committee is happy to be 
able to record certain encouraging tendencies to be 
noted in recent deliberations in City Planning circles, 
which indicate a growing consciousness of some of 
the difficulties to which attention has been previously 
called. 

This seems to be particularly true in relation to the 
subject of zoning. There is a growing agreement 
that it must be reoriented upon a functional basis, to 
provide for a more diversified and well-rounded com¬ 
munity make-up than has usually been thought neces¬ 
sary or possible in the past. 

We may call attention to “A Study of the Economics 
of Land Subdivision,” carried out for the Syracuse 
University under the direction of Robert Whitten with 
the cooperation of the Recreation Division of the Rus¬ 
sell Sage Foundation. This suggests the treatment of 
a complete neighborhood unit of 40 acres for a hypo¬ 
thetical situation in the borough of Queens, New York 
City. It shows a disposition of single and multi¬ 
family dwellings, apartments, business and industrial 
buildings, in relation to a surrounding major street 
system. The scheme ranges down from business and 
apartments at the perimeter to a school and community 
center surrounded by smaller residential areas. These 
internal areas are to be protected from through traffic, 
both by their location and irregular street system. On 
the side of economics a substantial saving is shown as 
compared with the normal street system of 200 feet 
deep blocks and 60 feet to 80 feet streets now laid 
down for the entire area of Greater New York. 

A paper by J. T. Woodruff, read at the fall confer¬ 
ence of the City Planning Institute, brought out a 
discussion which showed an encouraging degree of 
divergence and desire for adjustment of zoning meth¬ 
ods along broad lines. We make the following quo¬ 
tations from that paper: 
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“Why is there so little attention paid to the funda¬ 
mental basis for the whole plan, namely, the balancing 
of uses to logical locations.” “Again, may zoning be 
used not as a protection alone, but as a control of 
quantity to secure a balance.” “It is well known that 
a residential development, properly zoned, but im¬ 
properly planned as to street layout, has a potential 
if not an immediate tendency to change to a business 
use.” 

It seems appropriate to recall that the early methods 
of zoning were predicated upon conditions which have 
been rapidly shifting. Thus, ugly steam-driven in¬ 
dustry required complete isolation while modern elec¬ 
trically powered plants might frequently, except for 
stereotyped zoning, more readily permit a restora¬ 
tion of a convenient relation of work place and dwell¬ 
ing place typical of the earlier industrial town. 

Again, in over-emphasizing the correction of abuses 
resulting from the accidental placement of badly de¬ 
signed, multi-family houses, in old resideiriial neigh¬ 
borhoods, we have failed to fully sense the important 
changes in living methods which must result from the 
increasing demand for public services and conveniences. 
Our restrictive measures now largely fail to provide 
the opportunity for more reasonable group building 
and confine apartment building to high land values and 
tall crowded structures not really inherent in their 
most favorable development. 

We are, therefore, gratified to see the subject of 
Community Planning and the “balanced” use of neigh¬ 
borhood areas, frankly discussed in the manner above 
indicated. May we not hope that zoning will take a 
larger place in City Planning as a means of organizing 
and relating the diversified needs of the all-round com¬ 
munity, with less emphasis on segregation and more 
upon coordination. 

Among the newer evidences of Planning activity 
which have come to our attention the following may 
be mentioned; 

Following the flood disasters of New England there 
has been an awakening to the need of regional plan¬ 
ning on a broad scale to organize the resources and 
provide for the solution of the problems of this entire 
region. At the same time there is also in this district 
an active popular movement to preserve, if possible, 
some of the fine quality of the old New England coun¬ 
tryside and village, by stemming that other flood of 
roadside advertising and rest room shacks which is 
rapidly disfiguring all sections of rural America. 

In eastern Tennessee we may follow with interest 
an effort at planning an entire region of some 40 square 
miles in the Happy Valley development which is to 
be based upon the needs of a prospective new industrial 
population of a hundred thousand people. 

In the region of Greater New York the first com¬ 
plete Satelite Town is now definitely projected in the 
new town of Radburn, N. J. Here is being planned 
a complete community with certain interesting char¬ 
acteristics, some of which follow the precedent of the 
English garden city while others attempt to meet the 
new problems of convenience and safety in relation 
to the extensive place of the automobile in modern 
life. This town is being literally planned and built 
around the needs for school and recreational facilities 
convenient to and safely reached by every resident of 
the community. No unbuilt-upon land is expected to 
iDe sold in the form of lots, and the town is to be built 
in an orderly and complete sequence from plans fully 
developed in advance. The town is to combine new 
industrial sites, with convenient facilities as well for 
a partial population of commuting residents. 


The past studies of the Committee have led to the 
conviction that the principal factor which operates to 
defeat the good effects of City Planning is the prac¬ 
tice of wholesale land plotting and marketing. The 
concern was not so much for those unfortunates who 
suffered financial loss through land speculation as the 
permanent loss to the community resulting from the 
premature opening of land and its unalterable plotting 
and distribution of ownership without regard to its 
adaptability to any definite eventual use. We are 
therefore pleased to report that, in pursuance of the 
resolution of the last Convention directing the Com¬ 
mittee to continue its studies of land development, we 
have been fortunate in being able to pursue this sub¬ 
ject in cooperation with a committee of the City Plan¬ 
ning Institute. That committee was appointed soon 
after the City Planning Conference held simultane¬ 
ously with the A. I. A. Convention last year at Wash¬ 
ington, and the Committee personnel included mem¬ 
bers of our own City Planning Committee of the 
A. I. A. 

Their report has been presented at two meetii^s 
of the City Planning Institute, and approved in prin¬ 
ciple by that body. Since the subject has been of so 
much concern to our Committee and has come up for 
discussion at Institute Conventions, we here introduce 
the more important portions of that report: 

CONTROL OF LAND SUBDIVISION AND 
BUILDING DEVELOPMENT 
A statement of principles that should be applied, 

prefaced by demonstration of the need to cor¬ 
rect present practices. 

Present Conditions and Practices. 

Lack of permanence, of economic stability, and of 
coordination, are characteristic of much of the land 
and building development of our communities. Be¬ 
cause of this, there are great economic and social 
losses. The prevailing practices which have brought 
about this result have arisen naturally from individ¬ 
ual incentive and habit. Although they have be¬ 
come customary and traditional, ^ey do not repre¬ 
sent a concerted effort toward a “community objec¬ 
tive,” which is acknowledged to be superior to that 
of individual incentive. The significance of these 
individual practices, viewed collectively, is seen in 
the following illustrations: 

1. In many cases the subdivision and saie of lots 
is not related to any real demand for building 
sites, but to an existing or induced desire to 
speculate in land. * * * 

Perhaps the majority of the purchasers of 
lots in such “wild-cat” subdivisions are ignor¬ 
ant of the responsibilities involved in making 
the lots suitable for building. 

2. There is an almost complete divorce between 
the subdivision of the land and an intelligent 
and socially constructive use of the land. * * ♦ 

3. The “standardized pattern” in land subdivision 
makes it impracticable to secure permanence in 
residence neighborhoods. When this pattern 
and the street improvements are more suitable 
to the requirements of apartments or business 
buildings, or other revenue-producing uses, the 
price of lots continually increases owing to the 
real or supposed availability for such use. 

4. Vast areas are being cut up into streets and 
lots, with no provision whatever for small parks 
for recreation and amenity. The resulting so¬ 
cial and economic waste is incalculable. 
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5. Such official control as is at present exercised 
over the subdivision and zoning of unbuilt land 
is often inequitable as well as ineffective, owing 
to a failure to have a “master plan” that will 
coordinate the subdivision layout with the sub¬ 
division of adjacent properties and with the 
general street, transit, and recreation systems 
of the city as a whole. 

Principles and Measures of Control. 

To improve uneconomic, unattractive, unhealthful, 
and socially wasteful conditions, and to prevent their 
creation, there must be an effective control of land 
subdivision and building development. To this end 
the following principles and measures of control must 
be accepted as essential. 

1. The major purpose and controlling objective 
in all regulation of land and building develop¬ 
ment should be the better conservation of the 
health, safety, and general well-being of the 
people. The corollary to this principle is that 
the entire physical development of a community 
should be so planned in all its parts, and so 
constructed, as to assure health, comfort, con¬ 
venience, and amenity. 

2. Effective and economic regulation must rest 
largely on preventive measures, which should be 
exercised under the police power and be based 
on a knowledge of the underlying causes of un¬ 
healthy, ugly, and wasteful conditions. 

3. There should be prepared, officially adopted, ac¬ 
tually developed and enforced, a comprehensive 
“master plan” for every community. It should 
anticipate the community’s needs for a con¬ 
siderable period of years. The plan must be 
accepted as a correlated skeleton or framework, 
along and within the lines of which physical 
construction may be progressively undertaken; 
and the re-coordination of this framework must 
be effected if the inter-relationship of its parts 
is thrown out of adjustment through some 
change, detailed or otherwise. 

4. Subdivision control should be directed toward a 
thorough coordination between the master plan, 
the subdivision layout, and the proposed build¬ 
ing developments. 

5. The appropriate types of building upon which 
the design and approval of the subdivision are 
based should be made more enduring by re¬ 
strictive covenants running with the land for 
a period of years. 

6. In the subdividing of land, small parks and 
playground areas of a useable capacity, pro¬ 
portioned to the proposed population density, 
should be provided to the extent reasonably 
justified. 

7. The developers should be required to install, 
or give bond to assure the installation of all 
surface and subsurface street improvements that 
are reasonably necessary to render the lots 
suitable for building sites, before the land is 
sold for building. 

A. In general, unless other methods of treat¬ 
ment are appropriate, no approval of sub¬ 
division into building lots should be given 
to land that cannot be sewered, or where 
disposal facilities cannot or will not be pro¬ 
vided within a reasonable period or at a 
reasonable cost. No building permit should 


be issued in urban areas if it is not prac¬ 
ticable to obtain an adequate supply of 
wholesome water. 

B. It should be provided that proper and full 
regulation shall not be evaded through de¬ 
scription of lots by metes and bounds. 

8. Subdivision control should be exercised, both 
within a municipality and for a sufficient dis¬ 
tance outside, to insure stability of development 
and a reasonable expansion of utility services. 

It is particularly interesting and commendable that 
the City Planning Institute has coupled the considera¬ 
tion of land subdivision with that of building develop¬ 
ment. The quoted report, in its summary, says, “Land 
subdivision and building development . . . should be 
one process . . . and no essential stage should be 
omitted or unduly delayed.” In the past, some of our 
planning friends (not all of them, of course) seemed 
to feel that America, unlike Europe, need not be 
greatly concerned with the subject of housing as an 
inseparable part of city planning. We are encouraged 
to believe that the passing of that attitude is indicated 
by this report. Unfortunately its completion has been 
so recent that our Committee has been unable to pre¬ 
sent, in time for consideration by the A. I. A. Board 
of Directors, a resolution in commendation of this 
important document. 

Without wishing to detract in any way from the 
value of the City Planning Institute report in its present 
form, we feel'that it is appropriate to add a word of 
caution in relation to procedure in the application of 
the principles there laid down. Even if we accept the 
statement as conclusive that “Effective and economical 
regulation must rest largely on preventive measures,” 
we still hope that effort will be distributed between the 
preparation of effective legal regulations and the pro¬ 
motion of a more intelligent “knowledge of the under¬ 
lying causes of unhealthy and wasteful conditions.” 
The accent might well be upon the popularization of 
better planning methods which will bring about healthy 
and economical conditions. Such constructive methods 
have been woefully lacking in American planning pro¬ 
cedure, and unless we may look forward to a very 
positive and active participation by our profession both 
in formulating and applying regulations of “Land and 
Building Development,” these new regulations are not 
likely to be any more amenable to progressively good 
planning than were our earlier methods of zoning. 
Improvements which might otherwise be accomplished 
may be greatly retarded and handicapped. 

We therefore feel th»t the further work of the 
Committee on Community Planning, whatever else 
may be undertaken, should include active participation 
and cooperation in developing and applying the prin¬ 
ciples of land and building control which have been 
formulated in this report. 

This Committee feels that much credit is due those 
engaged in the field of city planning for important ad¬ 
vances during recent years in the technique of major 
arterial planning forming the skeleton of future city 
growth. We also recognize many encouraging ex¬ 
amples of not only planning but actual accomplishment 
in the way of excellent specific schemes for civic 
centers, waterfront improvements and other projects in 
which the architect is professionally interested and 
usually has the opportunity of contributing his services. 
However, this framework for a more orderly city 
development, however creditable and well conceived it 
may be, can be of only limited value so long as its ac¬ 
complishment is not accompanied by equally creditable 
details of neighborhood organization. Without the ac- 
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ceptance of community planning on the part of the 
private landholder, commercial traffic arteries do little 
to improve the quality of our environment; without the 
active participation of the architect the most approved 
methods of zoning result in little improvement upon 
the mediocrity of our present better class residential 
areas or the dreary monotony of those Jerry-built 
neighborhoods which now make up the speculative 
fringe of our city suburbs. 

F. L. Ackerman, 

Thomas Adams, 

Frederick Bigger, 

John Irwin Bright, 

W. H. Cassebeer, 

M. H. Goedstein, 

W. R. GreeeEy, 


Wm. T. Johnson, 
Eemer C. Jensen, 
Wm. Schuchardt, 
Clarence S. Stein, 
Rudolph Weaver, 
H. D. Walker, 

Henry Wright, 


APPENDIX 10 


Report of the Committee on Registration Laws 

The Committee on Registration Laws submits the 
following report: 

Twenty-seven states. District of Columbia, Philip¬ 
pines, Hawaii and Porto Rico now have registration 
laws for architects. 

Within these states and possessions there are thirty- 
eight Chapters of the American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects which have a membership of two thousand four 
hundred and seventeen members and three hundred 
and one associates. Of the unassigned members, seven 
practice in states under such laws. 

The population of the states having registration laws 
is seventy million two hundred and fifty-seven thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and sixty-three. This does not 
include the population of Philippines (10,350,640), 
Porto Rico (1,299,809) and Hawaii (255,912). 

The statutes vary in the provisions for preliminary 
schooling from none, to high school plus two years of 
college work prior to technical training in the office 
or university. 

Violations of the law do not seem to increase. The 
applicants for registration clearly show the result of 
the educational influence in states where proper stand¬ 
ards are set by statute. _ 

During 1927, registration laws were enacted in Iowa 
and Porto Rico. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Wm. P. Bannister, 

Chairman, 

APPENDIX 11 


Report of the Committee on School Buildings 

April 15, 1928. 

The report of the Committee on School Buildings 
is as follows: 

During the winter the Committee was represented 
by its Chairman at a meeting of the Exits Code 
Committee of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee held for the purpose of adopting national 
rules governing the size and number of exits of 
auditoriums of all classifications, inclusive of school 


auditoriums. There was also discussed the matter of 
smoke screens in school corridors, a subject which 
had engaged the attention of former committees of 
the Institute. 

The clauses covering the exits of auditoriums had 
been written without having given due consideration, 
in our opinion, to the problems of building and site 
planning. Mr. LeRoy E. Kern, Technical Secretary 
of the Structural Service Department, capably pre¬ 
sented the case of the Institute and the measure was 
finally sent back to the responsible sub-committee for 
reconsideration. If a member of our Institute had 
been included in its personnel, misunderstanding would 
have been avoided and much time would have been 
conserved. 

The provision for smoke-screens in school corridors 
reads as follows: 

“In buildings of non-fire-resistive construction every 
room above the first floor with capacity of over 20 
pupils (400 sq. ft. as per par. 2135 note) shall have at 
least two means of egress into separate avenues of 
exit isolated from each other by a smoke resistance 
partition.” 

As this paragraph had been thoroughly discussed by 
previous committees of the Institute and had always 
failed of approval, the Building Exits Code Committee 
was informed that it would be barren of results to re¬ 
submit it in its present form to the Institute or to any 
of its committees. 

After the meeting a letter was addressed, a copy of 
which is attached and marked Exhibit A, to Mr. E. S. 
Chapin, the Chairman of the Building _ Exits Code 
Committee. Its essence may be found in one para¬ 
graph, as follows: 

“My suggestion is that as a matter of principle 
there should be included in the menabership of the 
small group which does the preparation work on a 
given subject, representatives of the organizations and 
interests especially concerned.” 

In a subsequent meeting with Mr. Chapin,_ he as¬ 
sured your Chairman that the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, as well as the sub-committee on 
Building Exits, would welcome the most active co¬ 
operation of the architects in the actual preparation of 
the Code. It is only fair to add that his committee 
feels that the architects have not taken much interest 
in this work. 

It might not be out of place at this time to draw 
attention to the American Engineering Standards Com¬ 
mittee and its program. 

It is conducted by men of ability and is supported 
by an impressive array of organizations of which The 
American Institute of Architects, by an alphabetical 
accident, heads the list. It has for its main objective 
the promulgation of standards governing the composi¬ 
tion, the manufacture and the use of materials em¬ 
ployed in building construction. But of vastly greater 
importance to the architect is its endeavor to obtain 
general consent to rules seriously affecting the arrange¬ 
ment of buildings. 

We cannot quarrel with those who wish to safe¬ 
guard life and property, but we believe that the man¬ 
ner in which the Code is being written, in its disregard 
of the architect’s point of view, will result in an 
unnecessary standardization of plan. 

When the regulations, whatever they may be, are 
finally adopted they will be clothed with much prestige 
in the eyes of all legislative bodies and partially, at 
least, they will be enacted into law. As a matter of 
fact the entire Code will be vested with a quasi-legal 
character. 
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Our situation is somewhat anomalous. We are 
openly lending our authority to a widely advertised 
national program and at the same time our Board of 
Directors, our Special Committees and our representa¬ 
tives unite in refusing to accept some of its provisions 
of special significance to the architectural profession. 

After a close study of the situation we are con¬ 
vinced that there will be lack of team work, not to say 
friction, between the American Engineering Standards 
Committee and our Institute until we accept our proper 
share of responsibility in the production of this Code. 

Respectfully, 

John Irwin Bright, 

Chairman, 

Exhibit A 

The American Institute oe Architects 
(Committee on School Buildings) 

Dec. 16, 1927. 

Mr. E. S. Chapin, 

Chairman of the Building Exits Code Committee, 

of the American Engineering Standards Committee, 
Dear Mr. Chapin: 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity afforded 
me of meeting your committee last Monday, Dec. 12th, 
in New York. 

While listening to the deliberations a thought oc¬ 
curred to me which I will venture to bring to your 
attention. 

The subject of the discussion was the Exits of 
Buildings. 

The Code was prepared by a sub-committee on 
which the American Institute of Architects was not 
represented although the size, the number and the 
position of exits profoundly affect the plan, the very 
essence of architecture. 

As a consequence much of the time was spent in 
ascertaining the views of the architects on funda¬ 
mentals of planning. Mr. Kern and I were almost 
put in the position of favoring auditoriums 35 stories 
above the street level. What we had intended to say 
was that under certain conditions of building plan and 
street plan a theater on the thirty-fifth story would be 
safer from fire and panic than one on the twelfth 
story and if the code should confine itself to penaliz¬ 
ing height to the exclusion of other factors it would 
sooner or later fail of its purpose. 

As chairman of the Committee of School Buildings 
of the A. I. A., I was asked my opinion on paragraph 
2126 demanding smoke screens in school corridors and 
inter-communication between class rooms. This regu¬ 
lation is written around a certain type of plan and, 
therefore, precludes the free choice of a scheme. I 
could only answer that on more than one occasion the 
A. I. A. has expressed itself as definitely opposed to 
the standardization of any plan and mainly for this 
reason ^ it has refused its approval to the proposed 
regulation. 

Under these conditions it was not surprising that 
but little progress was made and the paragraphs were 
sent back to the sub-committee for restudy. 

My suggestion is that as a matter of principle there 
should be included in the membership of the small 
group which does the preparation work on a given 
subject representatives of the organizations and in¬ 
terests especially concerned. 

Under the present system we, the architects, are 
presented with a mandate, written by men outside of 
the A. I. A., and who for that reason sometimes lack 
sympathy with our point of view, and which we are 


asked to accept unless we can demonstrate that it is 
undesirable. This we believe to be an unscientific 
method of approach to the question; one which en¬ 
genders friction and makes for loss of time. 

There are many subjects treated by the A. E. S. of 
which the architects have but a general knowledge 
and upon which we are willing to accept the judgment 
of the qualified specialist. 

On the other hand we are regarded as competent 
nominally at least, in matters relating to plan and 
also in the erection of buildings and we ask for special 
consideration only in our own professional field. 

Very truly yours, 

(s) John Irwin Bright, 

Chairman. 

APPENDIX 12 


Report of the Committee on National Capital 

April 11, 1928. 

The Committee on the National Capital submits the 
following report on its activities for the past year. 

Eegiseation. 

The most important work of this committee has been 
primarily the following up of legislation bearing on 
the development of Washington. This program in¬ 
cludes the following Bills: 

1. Shipstead Bill, to regulate facades of buildings 
within 200 feet of parks and public buildings— 
one hearing held. Bill opposed by interests af¬ 
fected. Nos. S. 1681; H. R. 8746. Support 
needed. This committee has obtained agreement 
of the Fine Arts and Planning Commissions to 
amendment of the proposed legislation; and the 
recommended change has been submitted to the 
proponents of the Senate and House Bills and 
to the committees having the Bill in hand for 
report. 

2. Revision of Condemnation Procedure: in com¬ 
mittees. S. 1421; H. R. 5764. 

3. Mt. Vernon Memorial Parkway: Endorsed by 
President, passed by Senate, favorably reported 
by House Committee. S. 1369 (passed) ; H. R. 
4625. 

4. Great Falls and Potomac Gorge Bill: Park Com¬ 
mission plan for park development opposed by pub¬ 
lic and private power interests. Support needed 
to acquire land and hold in present condition. 
Action necessary at this session to forestall grant¬ 
ing of permit for private exploitation. Nos. 

S. 1280; H. R. 5760. 

Members of the Institute generally may help on the 
two most important bills (Nos. 1 and 4) by endorsing 
them (by number) to their Senators and Congressmen. 

Washington Book and Lecture. 

The Chairman of the Committee has informally col¬ 
laborated with Miss Harlean James, Secretary of the 
American Civic Association, and with Mr. Charles 
Eliot, 2nd, of the Planning (Ilommission, in the prepa¬ 
ration of an outline for a book on Washington. This 
outline is practically complete as to subject matter 
and chapter division. The different chapters will be 
written by authorities on different phases of the Capi¬ 
tal development. It is proposed to use this material 
as the basis of a lecture as well as for the book. The 
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slides for this lecture have been assembled. The mate¬ 
rial has been given in Chicago, Philadelphia and at 
one or two other points and will be circulated through 
the Chapters. Final report on lecture and book will 
be ready for submission to the Convention. 

The question of tying-in the book with the Wash¬ 
ington Bicentennial was submitted to the chairman of 
the Bicentennial Commission who advised that “The 
work that we have in mind does not include a history 
of the city of Washington, but is confined to the utter¬ 
ances of the first President of the United States.” 

Bicentenniai, Celebration. 

It is expected that the Committee will be involved 
in some kind of movement for the Washington Bicen¬ 
tennial. _ At the present time the Committee is taking 
no definite steps but is marking time until the Planning 
Commission or the Fine Arts Commission shall have 
determined upon a program which needs support. 

National Gallery oe Architecture. 

The Chairman has made report to the Executive 
Committee recommending that a special committee or 
the Committee on Historic Monuments and Natural 
Resources be charged with the function of developing 
the architectural side of the National Gallery. He 
has also laid the project before the new Director of 
the American Federation of Arts, suggesting that his 
organization take the initiative in developing com¬ 
bination professional and lay committees to sponsor 
the development of the various branches of the Arts. 
It is recommended that definite action should be taken 
by the Institute to put this long-deferred supporting 
movement on a definite basis, (a) in assigning it to 
some special or regular committee; (b) in formally 
taking it up with the American Federation of Arts, 
which seems peculiarly fitted to take the initiative. It 
is impossible for the Committee on the National Capi¬ 
tal to take on this work in addition to its legislative 
and other functions. 

Chapter Cooperation on Washington Problems. 

One phase of committee activity has been the stimu¬ 
lation of active participation in Washington problems 
by chapter groups. The Boston architects and schools 
of architecture have been particularly active in study¬ 
ing the transverse axis of the Mall; the New Jersey 
Chapter is studying the termini of the Key Bridge; 
the Rhode Island architects have the Northeast en¬ 
trance to Washington; the Philadelphia Chapter, the 
Sixteenth Street entrance; and Chicago, the north 
side of Pennsylvania Avenue. It is hoped to have 
this material for exhibition at the Convention. Other 
chapters and schools are urged to register for special 
problems. These give opportunity for any group to 
make a definite, tangible contribution to the upbuild¬ 
ing of the National Capital—to help shape a project 
and then to “adopt” it as their own, backing it through 
their representatives in Congress until it is brought 
to realization. 

Washington Scrap Books in Schools. 

There are various other lines of activity which the 
Committee touches from time to time, and various 
opportunities which are presented to it. Of these, a 
minor activity has been extending small support to a 
movement to foster interest in Washington in the 
public schools. This has taken the form of giving a 
small sum each year—^twenty-five dollars—^to a Wash¬ 
ington teacher who goes to the teachers’ conventions 


laden with scrap books having to do with the develop¬ 
ment of the National Capital and spreads the idea. 
The project has been rather substantially backed by 
the American Civic Association. Interest in the scrap 
book idea seems to be extending, and at the recent con¬ 
vention in Boston a large number of teachers took 
material and signed definite agreements to initiate the 
work in their respective sections. They receipted for 
multigraphed copies of various articles on Washing¬ 
ton, and will bring their exhibits of work to the next 
convention. Only a small sum of money has been 
involved, and it would seem that this is building up a 
movement which will soon take care of itself. 

Nationalizing Washington. 

It is proposed that at the forthcoming Convention 
the Institute should launch a “nationalizing” program 
for the National Capital. A carefully prepared reso¬ 
lution will be submitted, embodying the fundamental 
idea of making the Capital the outstanding city of the 
nation, the most beautiful Capital in the world, with 
every necessary step taken to attain the objective— 
such as funds and power for the Planning Commission; 
the control of public and private buildings; the preser¬ 
vation of park lands, etc., with federal funds and 
federal control for the accomplishment of the project; 
this resolution to be formally transmitted by the In¬ 
stitute to all national organizations for adoption and 
transmission to their sectional groups, and by all 
chapters to state organizations for follow-up through 
representatives in Congress. It is believed that such 
a step as this would do more to obtain nation-wide 
support for Washington than any other step that could 
be taken. 

Propaganda. 

In this connection it is noted that there is pending 
legislation requiring the registration of all lobbyists. 
There is a very sweeping definition of what constitutes 
a lobbyist. The Chairman has no desire to register 
as such, feeling that if question is raised a test case 
will demonstrate that unpaid organization service 
does not technically constitute lobbying. However, 
it is felt that the responsibility must rest with the 
Institute. 

Civic Service. 

One might infer that most of the work for Washing¬ 
ton is being done by out of town members of the 
Institute. As a matter of fact, the local architects 
who lack influence in legislative matters are exerting 
themselves where their efforts count to best advantage. 
The Washington Chapter maintains a constantly chang¬ 
ing jury which meets regularly each week and con¬ 
structively criticises all plans filed for building per¬ 
mits; it maintains a committee which studies and 
advises on all proposed changes in the zoning ordi¬ 
nances; it sends delegates to the Federation of Citi¬ 
zens’ Associations to advise on matters of city plan¬ 
ning and architecture; it-cooperates in every possible 
way in movements of civic importance; it is called 
upon by various government agencies for advice or 
assistance. The Chapter is continually taking the ini¬ 
tiative in civic matters. It has the satisfaction of 
knowing that it has been of service to its community 
and, because of the special character of this community, 
to the country at large. This is as it should be. There 
is a definite place for the architect— a. place which no 
one else can fill—in civic development, in civic organ¬ 
ization. He who gives freely of his time will find his 
full reward in satisfaction of accomplishment and in 
increased ability for greater accomplishment. 
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Change in Nomenclature. 

It will be noted that by authorization of the Board, 
the designation of the committee has been changed 
from “Committee on Plan of Washington and En¬ 
virons” to “The Committee on the National Capital.” 

Respectfully submitted, 

Horace W. Peaseee, 

Chairman. 


APPENDIX 13 


Report of the Committee on Small Houses 

April 26, 1928. 

The Committee on Small Houses submits the fol¬ 
lowing report: 

The attention of the Institute is called to the fact 
that greater interest is being taken in the Small House 
problem. Illustrating this fact it is significant that at 
the Annual Meeting of the Better Homes in America 
Corporation, of which the Honorable Herbert Hoover 
is President, it was suggested that the attention of 
the Corporation should center on architecture, home 
building and home ownership. 

Mr. Hoover stated that it was desirable to enlarge 
upon the great economic and social importance to the 
commvmity of an enlarged program of home building 
which would utilize the surplus savings now accumu¬ 
lating. It is evident that such a program would not 
only use the capital and help to raise standards of 
living but would confer enormous social benefits 
through more widespread home ownership. 

The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau re¬ 
ports a steady growth both in membership and ac¬ 
complishment. A definite plan of cooperation is being 
worked out between the Bureau and the Producers’ 
Council, which should be a distinct aid to greater 
achievements. The Home Builders Clinic of the 
Bureau is doing splendid work and the improvement 
and enlargement of the Small Home magazine is de¬ 
serving of favorable mention. Mr. Robert T. Jones, 
as Editor, has rendered splendid service, and the suc¬ 
cess of the magazine is due largely to his efforts. 

Members of the Committee have unofficially at¬ 
tended numerous conferences upon the subject of 
“Certified Houses,” but as yet nothing of a definite 
nature has been evolved. These conferences have 
clearly demonstrated the fact that homes of good con¬ 
struction and attractive design should receive prefer¬ 
ential consideration in the placing of building loans 
and insurance. 

An important development of the past year is the 
inauguration of a “Bank Service” by the New Eng¬ 
land Division of the Bureau by which, for a small 
annual fee, the Bureau provides each Building and 
Loan Association with a portfolio of Bureau Designs, 
a subscription to the Small Home magazine, a sample 
set of blueprints of a Bureau design, and holds 
iiself ready to serve the Banks’ clients. The possibili¬ 
ties of this cooperation between the Bureau and the 
loaning agencies are very great. Substantial improve¬ 
ment of present conditions may be expected if the 
loaning agencies will adopt some minimum standard 
for design and presentation below which loans will 
not be ext“inded. The Bureau can assist the Banks 
in creating such a standard. 

Special mention is here recorded of the Small House 
Competition held under the auspices of the House 


Beautiful Magazine, under the direction of Miss Ethel 
Powers, Editor. Miss Powers, through her efforts in 
this connection and through the publication of the 
House Beautiful Building Annual, has made a distinct 
contribution toward the betterment of small house de¬ 
sign and construction. 

Increased interest is being displayed by newspapers 
and magazines throughout the country in all matters 
relating to home building, many having regular de¬ 
partments dealing in a commendable manner with this 
important subject with results already apparent. 

Respectfully submitted. 


William B. Clarke 
A. A. Fisher 
Herbert W. Foltz 
Lois Lilley Howe 
F. Y. Joannes 


Roy Childs Jones 
L. JUSTEMENT 
Garrett Van Pelt, Jr. 
Seymour Williams 


C. Herrick Hammond, Chairman 


APPENDIX 14 


Report of the Committee on Foreign Relations 

April 26, 1928. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations believes that 
the opportunity offered for usefulness to the profes¬ 
sion and to the cause of international amity in the 
field of its activities is constantly growing. 

Its report to the Convention is largely in the nature 
of progress: 

(1) The wisdom of the action of the Board in creating 
a sub-committee on exhibitions has been amply 
demonstrated by our experience in sending draw¬ 
ings to Australia and to South America last sum¬ 
mer, and by our present activities in connection 
with other exhibitions at Warsaw (Poland), and 
in conjunction with the Society of Landscape 
Architects at London (England). 

(2) In consequence of recommendations received 
through Mr. Clement W. Fairweather on behalf 
of the delegates to the Eleventh International 
Congress of Architects last fall, approval was 
given by the Board after correspondence with the 
chairman of the Committee on Competitions to 
the idea of establishing a permanent international 
committee on competitions whose services should 
be placed at the disposal of all countries. In con¬ 
sequence of further recommendations from the 
same source it was agreed that the suggestion of 
holding the next meeting of the International 
Congress of Architects in this country in 1930 
at the time of the Tercentenary Celebration of 
the founding of Boston be approved. 

(3) The doings of the delegates of the Pan-American 
Congress of Architects at Buenos Aires have 
formed the subject of a joyous epic by our vice- 
chairman, Mr. Frank R. Watson. 

(4) The Czecho-Slovakian students referred to in our 
last report have given a good account of them¬ 
selves in the offices where they have worked, but 
the Committee recognizes the danger of becoming 
over-burdened with applications from other coun¬ 
tries, and will in the future restrict its services 
to conspicuously deserving cases. 

(5) The establishment of a headquarters to which 
French students of the arts coming to this coun¬ 
try for the first time might be welcomed, as sug- 
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gested by Mr. Jean Paul Alaux at the Convention 
in New York, still seems to your Committee 
worthy of the cooperation of the American In¬ 
stitute of Architects in conjunction with other 
interested organizations or individuals. 

(6) In order to emphasize the community of interests 
existing among the architects of North and South 
America, the Committee recommends the establish¬ 
ment of a non-resident class of membership, such 
as is commonly found in all clubs, that shall be 
open exclusively to Pan-American architects, and 
that shall entitle them to all privileges on matters 
of general interest (not on matters of local policy). 
This will require an amendment, which it is sug¬ 
gested shall be submitted at the coming Convention. 

William Emerson, 

Chairman 

Frank R. Watson, 

Vice-Chairman 
Arthur Brown, Jr. 

Paul P. Cret 
Carl Gould 
George C. Nimmons 
W. L. Plack 
Irving K. Pond 

Sub-committee on Uxhibitions 
Julian C. Levi, Chairman 

Walter D. Blair 
Charles Butler 


APPENDIX 15 


Report of the Committee on Industrial 
Relations 

April 4, 1928. 

The Committee on Industrial Relations of the Insti¬ 
tute can not report that the architects of the country 
during the past year have shown any notable increase 
in interest in the subject of improving the relations be¬ 
tween the various elements of the building industry. 
Our members evidently do not realize the value of 
studying the conditions that affect their profession 
through the activities of the other elements of the in¬ 
dustry of which they are a part. They seem to believe 
that any work of this kind is wasteful of time and not 
directly helpful to the individual architect. Your Com¬ 
mittee knows that this is not true. Any architect who 
has interested himself either in apprenticeship training 
or in any one of the other types of work promoted by 
our Committee will testify to the advantage which he 
has received through the knowledge thus acquired. 
The ultimate purpose of all of these efforts is there¬ 
fore not only to improve the training of the craftsmen 
or to foster a better understanding by labor, for in¬ 
stance, of what the architect is striving to do, it is 
also to react on those participating in the work so that 
they themselves are more efficient and more intelligent 
about the problems that the architect as an architect 
has to meet. And this greater efficiency is not only one 
that will increase the architect’s knowledge of practical 
matters; it must react favorably on his understanding 
of what is aesthetically reasonable under modern con¬ 
ditions. It is unfortunate that so many of our members 
are still disinclined to participate in civic affairs, or any 
matters of trade relations, for this unwillingness de¬ 
prives them of most helpful contacts. 


Doubtless the Committee could be more efficient in 
promoting its work if funds were available to make it 
possible for certain of our members to visit cities 
where building congresses could be organized. But for 
some years the work of this Committee has been con¬ 
ducted by correspondence; in the main with individ¬ 
uals in the building industry in various parts of the 
country already interested either in problems of labor 
relations within the industry or plans for apprentice¬ 
ship training for building trades craftsmen. 

Previous reports of your Committee have referred 
to the work of the “Building Congresses” organized 
in Portland, Boston, Philadelphia and New York. In 
these cities, under the leadership of architects, build¬ 
ing industry organizations have been created in which 
every element of the industry has joined to advance 
better relations and more particularly to work towards 
the advancement of craftsmanship within the industry. 
In some cities the Building Congress is in contact with 
and sympathetic to the work of the American Con¬ 
struction Council. Indeed it is only proper to recog¬ 
nize that this latter Association is striving to be helpful 
in the creation of such organizations in new centers. 

This year we have to note certain very excellent 
apprenticeship training work being conducted in south¬ 
ern California to which no previous reference has been 
made. Under the guidance of Mr. John C. Austin, 
F.A.I.A., of Los Angeles, assisted by a group of mem¬ 
bers of the Southern California Chapter, a very ex¬ 
cellent conference body has been created, in which co¬ 
operation has been secured from the leaders in the 
movement for vocational education in that district and 
contacts made with the local school of architecture. 
This particular plan has been directed not only to the 
training of craftsmen but also towards the education 
of draftsmen for architects’ offices and for shop 
draughtsmen for carpenters, stone cutters, metal work¬ 
ers, etc. 

During this past year the Philadelphia Building 
Congress has taken a new lease of life. Late in the 
past autumn a group of Philadelphia architects under¬ 
wrote $4,000 towards a fund for the local Building 
Congress to be underwritten by the building industry 
generally. Mr. Boyd as President of the local Con¬ 
gress has been the leader in this particular movement. 
With the support of the local architects it now appears 
that the Philadelphia effort towards improving indus¬ 
trial relations in that district is well under way. 

In Boston the Building Congress continues to be a 
small but valuable group, influencing general condi¬ 
tions in that district much more than would be ex¬ 
pected from its limited membership. This is mainly 
due to the great interest and high standing of the men 
who are working under the leadership of Mr. W. 
Stanley Parker. 

_ In Oregon the Association of Building Construc¬ 
tion which was founded through the enthusiasm of 
Ellis F. Lawrence of this Committee continues to do 
excellent work in the way of apprenticeship training 
and recognition of craftsmanship. 

The New York Building Congress continues to be 
a large representative body having about 2,000 members 
and a budget of between $40,000 and $50,000 a year. 
Its apprenticeship training work continues to be one 
of_ its most important functions. In the past year 
this has received a larger share of financial support 
from building trades Unions than ever before. The 
Apprenticeship Commission connected with the Con¬ 
gress is now presided over by Stephen F. Voorhees 
(member of our Committee) who succeeded the late 
Burt L. Fenner as head of the Commission. A Fenner 
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Memorial Fund of $10,000 has been created, the interest 
of which is to be used during each year to reward the 
specially distinguished graduates of the trades schools 
in the various crafts. 

The recognition of craftsmanship work in the New 
York Building Congress has been under the leadership 
of William O. Ludlow, A. I. A., and during this past 
year there have been 15 or 20 ceremonies at various 
new buildings at which medals and certificates have 
been given the leading workmen on each job distin¬ 
guished for excellency in their crafts. Such workmen 
are also elected to craftsmanship membership in the 
Building Congress. The reports of these various 
ceremonies received wide publicity in the newspapers 
of the City, and the Building Congress work has' 
thereby received wide notice. 

The most interesting new plan now being formu¬ 
lated in the New York Building Congress is a scheme 
for an industrial and economic survey of the building 
industry in the Metropolitan District. A joint Legis¬ 
lative Commission was about to start hearings of the 
usual type to investigate the causes of the high cost of 
building construction. The_ Commission was pre¬ 
vailed upon to abandon this investigation in favor of 
a recommendation that a serious scientific investiga¬ 
tion of the building industry be made by experts in 
the field. The Building Congress was requested by 
the Legislative Commission to undertake this work. 
A group of economists connected with one of the 
national research Councils has been interested in this 
project and it is hoped that the very considerable 
amount of money that will be necessary for the pur¬ 
pose will be secured from one or another of the 
national Foundations interested in economic research. 
While the programme for this scientific investigation 
is still in outline it seems to have full sanction from 
all parties in interest so that all the conditions that 
affect prices and production may be studied without 
prejudice to any of those concerned in the building 
process. The Legislative Commission which was very 
critical of the high prices of Union labor in the Met¬ 
ropolitan District and the high cost of building was 
influenced in its decision by the evidence produced by 
the Building Congress to the effect that building con¬ 
struction costs in New York are practically the same 
per cubic foot for the same type of construction as 
the costs in London and in Paris, although the wage 
rate in New York is three or four times as high as in 
England or France. 

Your Committee, therefore, begs leave to call the 
attention of the architectural^ profession throughout 
the country to these interesting efforts being made 
under the leadership of architects towards a better 
understanding of our related interests. It hopes that 
other' communities may likewise feel moved to start 
the work of apprenticeship training, recognition of 
craftsmanship, and the study of conditions in the 
building industry. It more particularly hopes that it 
may serve as a medium of information to help such 
efforts wherever they may be undertaken. 

Respectfully submitted, 


John C. Austin 
D. K. Boyd 
Thomas F. Kimball 
Ellis F. Lawrence 
Edward B. Lsfi 


Andrew Willatsen 


Miles E. Miller 

E. J. Russell 

F. P. Sullivan 
Stephen F. VoorheES 
Harry B. WhEELOCK 


Robert D. Kohn, 

Chairman. 


APPENDIX 16 


Report of the Committee on Earthquake 
Hazards 


March 6, 1928. 

The Committee .on Earthquake Hazards submits the 
following report: 

I will again call to the attention of the Board of 
Directors of the American Institute of Architects the 
fact that my hope of being of service to the Institute 
in the matter of presenting information on the subject 
of Building for Protection against Earthquakes lay 
in my contact with a Committee organiz^ on this 
Coast for the study of the subject. The work of this 
Committee has not yet progressed to the point of for¬ 
mulating a Report. 

When the Committee was first established there was 
available a certain amount of information regarding 
the character of earthquake waves and the design of 
structures to resist them. These data were gathered 
by the members according to their different fields of 
knowledge and were published in the articles presented 
in the Bulletin of the Seismological Society. It soon 
appeared, however, that the problems involved un¬ 
known factors which could be determined only by 
research and that further discussion by the Committee 
as a whole would not be profitable until special studies 
had been advanced. The work of the group was 
therefore suspended. 

A powerful impulse had nevertheless been given the 
investigation of methods of designing buildings to 
resist earthquakes and the unsolved problems have 
been attacked by individual workers. Mr. Henry D. 
Dewell, the representative of the Society of Civil En¬ 
gineers, has perfected the mathematical study of 
vibration in structures and has investigated the prac¬ 
tical aspects of structural design.. Very material ad¬ 
vances have been made through the translation of the 
Japanese publications of Professor Naito of Waseda 
University. A general knowledge of the state of the 
subject of building to resist earthquakes has been 
secured by Dr. Willis in a journey around the world 
during 1927. It appears that the United States and 
Japan are the only countries which have attacked the 
problems seriously. There is still a large amount of 
investigation and education to be accomplished. 

Dr. Willis returned to the United States in Sep¬ 
tember, 1927, and in response to inquiry regarding the 
future work of the Committee states that it will de¬ 
pend upon the policy to be adopted by the President 
of the Seismological Society, who will be elected at the 
April meeting. Pending that action no meeting of the 
Committee will be called. 

It should be noted, however, that the work of the 
Committee is not finished and whatever may be the 
action of the Seismological Society the investigation 
of scientific and practical questions relating to earth¬ 
quake resistant construction must and will be pushed. 
Attention may be especially invited to the Vibration 
Research initiated at Stanford University under Dean 
Theodore Hoover of the Engineering School. Appa¬ 
ratus designed to reproduce earthquake shocks has been 
designed and is being operated to test the effects of 
shock and continued vibration upon various structures 
on a practical scale. The results of the experiments will 
be published by the Seismological Society and may 
well furnish material for discussion by the Committee 
on Building for Safety. 
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I still feel confident that there will be developed on 
this Coast information on the subject that will be of 
interest and value to the profession, and when such 
information is available I will see that it is presented 
to the Institute. 

Respectfully submitted, 

SuMNfiR Hunt, 

Chairman. 

APPENDIX 17 


Report of the Committee on Health and Safety 

March 23, 1928. 

The Committee on Health and Safety in making 
its preliminary report calls attention to the fact that 
building construction as the second or third greatest 
industry of the nation faces economic problems which 
the public have a right to demand shall be studied 
and solved by all three of the responsible factors of 
the industry, namely, architects, builders, and work¬ 
ingmen. The health and safety problem confronts 
them definitely as a part of the cost of building. It 
comes to them in the form of insurance—compensation, 
liability, and fire. 

An extreme illustration is structural steel. In the 
erection of the steel frame for an office building, for 
each $1,000 of the payroll must be added $456 for 
insurance premiums. Go back into the rolling mills 
and shops and a lesser, though still large, percentage 
for insurance protection represents part of the cost of 
steel when delivered at the site. So to a lesser de¬ 
gree every hour of workmen’s time required in the 
production of building materials or its installation in 
the finished structure must be paid for by the ultimate 
owner in addition to labor, simply for the purpose of 
insuring preservation of life, limb and physical health. 

What is the answer to that problem? Insurance pre¬ 
miums must be lessened by reducing the danger to life 
and limb. Insurance companies and state departments 
of insurance must lower the rates when the risks 
justify doing so. Three forces are working to accom¬ 
plish that end through conservation of health, life and 
limb: 

First, the “Workers’ Health Bureau of America” 
is a body organized for the purpose of formulating a 
safety code to be used as a basis of State legislation, 
and cooperating with a national committee of trade 
unionists in instructing the workers themselves. 


Second, builders individually and by concerted ac¬ 
tion are studying the problem and making definite 
efforts to improve their own methods, to educate the 
workmen, and to secure more adequate contract pro¬ 
visions. Perhaps ten of the leading contractors of 
New York City, as an example, have established 
safety departments in their organizations or formed a 
safety committee on each building operation. The 
Building Trades Employers’ Association has a large 
Committee on Safety with a salaried executive. This 
committee is making thorough studies and is under¬ 
taking to put into effect important betterments in 
building methods. 

Third, President Medary has appointed this Com¬ 
mittee on Health and Safety. The Committee has 
employed as consultant Mr. Rudolph Miller, who is 
experienced in building legislation and who was for 
years superintendent of the Bureau of Buildings in 
Manhattan. With Mr. Miller’s assistance, the Com¬ 
mittee is actively working in cooperation with the 
“Workers’ Health Bureau” and also with the “Build¬ 
ing Trades Employers’ Association” and will be pre¬ 
pared to cooperate with other organizations and in¬ 
dividuals interested in its object. 

The Committee desires to call the attention of all 
Institute members and the architectural profession gen¬ 
erally to the specific duty of individual architects in 
writing their specifications and drawing building con¬ 
tracts. 

From the point of view of the many contractors 
concerned on one building and as a matter of economy 
to the owner, proper safety provisions cannot be ex¬ 
pected unless the architect carefully specifies the safe¬ 
guards to be made and by whom. 

The Building Trades Committee is working on sug¬ 
gestions along this line The Institute Committee is 
going further and working on a code which will be 
of service to the “Workers’ Health Bureau of America” 
in promoting desirable legislation in several states. 

The Institute Committee at this time simply records 
progress and hopes to be able, during the year, to 
make a report to the Board of Directors. 

Respectfully submitted, 

William P. Bannister, 

William H. Beers, 

Samuel R. Bishop, 

Theodore I. Coe, 

Lansing C. Holden, 

D. Everett Waid, Chairman. 
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